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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DANIEL 

A large  part  of  the  difficulty  which  confronts  tis  when  we 
consider  the  origin  of  a writer’s  ideas  meets  us  also  when 
we  try  to  trace  the  influence  of  these  ideas  upon  succeeding 
literary  productions.  The  seeming  traces  may  have  come 
from  some  other  source  than  the  one  supposed,  or  they  may 
be  original  in  the  mind  of  the  later  writer  without  any  real, 
or  at  least  conscious,  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  preceding 
author.  If  the  two  works  be  from  approximately  the  same 
period  of  time,  or  if  the  circumstances  of  the  two  periods 
of  time  were  substantially  the  same,  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar Zeitgeist,  or  spirit  of  the  times,  would  naturally  produce 
the  same  or  similar  thoughts  and  expressions  of  thought. 
For  example,  the  ennui,  the  W eltschmerz,  the  disgust  with 
the  world  and  its  gifts,  and  the  despairing  flight  of  the  soul 
to  its  refuge  in  God,  which  are  manifest  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  may  have  been  equally  characteristic  of  any 
period  of  outward  natural  prosperity,  coincident  with  moral 
and  spiritual  decay.  The  moralists  of  the  old  Egyptians  of  the 
Fifth  Dynasty,  such  as  Ptahhotep  and  Imhotep,  as  well  as 
the  Roman  satirists,  such  as  Juvenal  and  Seneca,  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  soul  of  man  can  not  be  satisfied  with  mere 
earthly  grandeur  and  material  success.  The  Aramaic  frag- 
ments of  Achikar  as  well  as  the  Jewish  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  Ben  Sira,  and  Wisdom,  exhibit  in  like  manner  the 
vanity  of  earthly  greatness  and  the  transitoriness  of  human 
friendship,  wealth  and  happiness.  How  much,  if  anything, 
the  Greek  philosophers  may  have  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians,  Hindoos,  and  Hebrews,  we  may  never 
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be  able  to  determine.  The  Greeks  assert  that  Pythagor- 
as, Plato,  and  Aesop,  were  all  influenced  by  oriental 
savants.  In  the  case  of  Aesop,  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by 
the  recent  find  of  the  Aramaic  fragments  of  Achikar.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  many  otlier 
Greek  historians,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  much  of  the 
histor}"  of  the  oriental  nations  and  that  this  knowledge  was 
increased  by  contributions  to  national  history  such  as  those  of 
Berossus,  Manetho,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Dius  of  Tyre, 
Menander  and  Josephus,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  phil- 
osophical ideas  combined  with  the  proverbs  and  the  wisdom 
literature  of  the  Hebrews,  Arameans,  Egyptians  and  others 
would  also  have  been  communicated  to  the  Greeks  by 
hearsay  if  not  by  writing.  Since  scarcely  one  in  a thousand 
of  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  hardly  any  of  those  of  the 
orientals  have  come  down  to  our  day,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  judge  of  all  the  literarj^  influences  which  may  have  shaped 
the  thoughts  and  forms  of  expression  of  the  few  writers  who 
are  known  to  us. 

So,  in  like  manner,  to  attempt  to  show  the  influence  exerted 
by  a given  writer  upon  his  successors  from  the  scanty  liter- 
ary material  which  we  possess  is  futile.  It  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure because  of  the  paucity  of  the  material  at  our  disposal. 
And  the  failure  is  more  sure  in  the  case  of  the  literature  of 
the  Egv'ptians,  Persians,  Arameans,  Phoenicians  and  He- 
brews than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  content  and  extent  of  the  litera- 
ture known  to  us  is  much  less  and  in  some  instances  almost 
nil. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  influence  of  Daniel  upon 
succeeding  generations  we  must  remember,  then,  that  there 
are  in  our  possession  from  the  period  between  550  and  150 
B.  C.  but  a very  few  Hebrew  works  at  most  which  could 
possibly  have  been  subjected  to  this  influence  and  that  for  a 
long  period  of  time  there  is  not  known  to  us  a single  literary 
production  of  any  kind  in  which  such  influence  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  found,  or  at  least,  be  justly  expected  to  be  found. 
Before  going  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  let 
us  first  state  the  objections  made  to  the  early  date  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  on  the  ground  that  the  influence  of  its  ideas  cannot 
be  traced  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  which  precedes 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Objections  of  the  Critics 

Dr.  Cornell  says : “If  Daniel  has  been  composed  by  a con- 
temporary of  Cyrus,  we  should  necessarily  have  expected  that 
so  peculiar  and  highly  important  a work  would  have  shown 
some  evidence  of  its  being  known  and  used.  When  one  sees 
how  echoes  and  reminiscences  of  Deuteronomy,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Deutero-Isaiah,  are  traceable  in  all  the  literary  pro- 
ductions that  were  written  after  them,  the  same  results  would 
be  looked  for  from  Daniel.  But  nothing  of  this  is  to  be  dis- 
covered.”^ 

Professor  Bevan  holds  that,  “On  the  supposition  that  the 
narrative  of  Daniel  is  historical,  it  is  marvelous  that  it  should 
be  passed  over  in  utter  silence  by  all  extant  Jewish  writers 
down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  B.  C.,  that  it 
should  leave  no  trace  in  any  of  the  later  prophetical  books,  in 
Ezra,  Chronicles,  or  Ecclesiasticus.”^  And  he  adds,  “In  order 
to  realize  the  true  state  of  the  case  we  should  consider  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  refute,  from  Jewish  literature,  anyone 
who  asserted  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  or  that  of  Jeremiah  was 
composed  entirely  in  the  Maccabean  period.”® 

According  to  Dr.  Driver,  “.  . . it  is  undeniable  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Messiah,  of  angels,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of 
a judgment  of  the  world,  are  taught  with  greater  distinctness, 
and  in  a more  direct  form,  than  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  with  features  approximating  to  (though  not  identi- 


Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  386  b. 
2 The  Book  of  Daniel,  p.  12. 

® Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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cal  with)  those  met  with  in  the  early  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  c.  loo  B.C.”* 

It  was  the  view  of  Farrar  that,  “Admitting  that  the  pin- 
nacle (of  eminence,  assigned  to  Daniel  of  which  the  Dean 
has  just  spoken  in  the  preceding  context)  may  have  been 
due  to  the  peculiar  splendor  of  Daniel’s  career,  it  becomes  less 
easy  to  account  for  the  total  silence  respecting  him  in  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Prophets  that  were 
contemporary  with  the  Exile  and  its  close,  like  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  and  with  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  which  give  us  the  details  of  the  Return.”® 

Assumptions 

These  objections  are  all  based  upon  the  following  assump- 
tions : 

I.  That  if  there  were  no  traces  of  the  influence  of  Daniel 
found  in  pre-Christian  literature  till  165  B.  C.,  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  not  have  been  written  till  then. 

II.  That,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Daniel  in  pre-Christian  literature  till  165  B.  C., 
the  implication  being  that  after  that  date  the  influence  is 
much  more  marked. 

III.  That  this  literature  is  of  such  a character  that  we 
would  have  expected  to  find  traces  of  this  influence,  provided 
that  Daniel  had  written  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  C. 

IV.  That  the  same  measure  of  influence  would  be  expected 
from  Daniel  as  from  other  books,  especially  Deuteronomy, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah. 

V.  That  because  the  ideas  of  Daniel  and  those  of  the 
First  Section  of  Enoch  approximate,  they  must  have  been 
from  the  same  time. 


* Introduction  to  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (abbrev.  LOT), 
p.  508. 

^The  Book  of  Daniel  (Expositors’  Commentar>') . P-  H- 
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Answers  to  Assumptions. 

We  will  discuss  these  assumptions  under  the  following 
heads:  (i)  the  alleged  silence  of  the  pre-Maccabean  litera- 
ture; (2)  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Daniel  up  to  200 
B.  C. ; (3)  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Daniel  from  200 
B.  C.  to  135  A.  D. ; (4)  a comparative  study  of  Daniel’s  in- 
fluence; (5)  the  approximation  of  Daniel  and  Enoch. 

I.  The  Argument  from  Silence 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  assumptions,  let  itbe  said  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  admit  that  Daniel  could  not  have 
been  written  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  even  if  no  trace  of  it 
were  to  be  found  in  the  pre-Christian  literature  before  165 
B.  C.  No  one  knows  enough  about  the  history  and  literature 
of  that  time  to  be  able  to  make  any  such  assertion  upon  the 
basis  of  evidence.  We  can  gather  from  the  contents  of  the 
book  itself  that  it  was  most  probably  written  at  or  near 
Babylon.  This  conclusion  is  rendered  almost  certainly  con- 
clusive by  the  character  of  the  language  in  which  the  book 
is  written.®  What  convincing  reason  have  we,  then,  for 
supposing  that  a book  written  at  Babylon  about  535  B.  C. 
must  have  been  known  to  Zechariah  and  Haggai  writing 
at  Jerusalem  about  520  B.  C.  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Hag.  i.  i,  Zech.  i.  i)?  It  was  not  the  age  of 
printing  presses,  nor  of  the  rapid  multiplying  of  copies. 
Besides,  we  can  see  good  reasons  why  Daniel,  the  trusted 
servant  of  Cyrus,  might  not  have  desired  to  publish  a work 
which  predicted — in  unmistakeable  terms — the  eventual  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Such  a publication  would 
certainly  have  done  no  good,  either  to  Daniel  or  to  the  people 
of  Israel. 

Further,  Daniel  was  commanded  by  the  angel  to  shut  up 
and  seal  the  book  until  the  time  of  the  end  (Dan.  xii.  4,  9). 
Whatever  these  words  mean,  they  would  certainly  indicate 

® See  article  on  “The  Aramaic  of  Daniel”  in  Biblical  and  Theological 
Studies,  by  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1912. 
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that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  not  intended  so  much  to  meet 
the  immediate  religious  needs  of  the  Israelites,  as  to  serve 
the  wants  of  future  generations.  According  to  the  book  it- 
self (ix.  24,  25)  the  vision  and  prophecy  were  to  be  sealed 
until  Messiah-Prince  should  come.  It  is  possible  therefore 
that  the  book  was  preserved  in  secret  until  the  time  of  the 
Alaccabees  when  it  was  thought  that  in  some  prince  of  the 
Asmonean  line  the  predicted  Messiah  had  at  last  come  unto 
his  own.  If  it  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  we  have  no  record 
of  any  such  publication  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  a 
sufficient  answer  is,  neither  have  we  any  record  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pseudo-Daniel  of  the  critics  nor  of  the  publication 
of  his  work  at  that  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  not  written  in  the  sixth 
centur}'  B.  C.,  even  though  it  may  not  have  been  known  to 
the  Jewish  Palestinian  writers  of  the  time  from  535  down 
to  165  B.  C.  But,  we  go  further  and  affirm  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
work  because  they  have  not  cited  from  it,  nor  shown  any  trace- 
able influence  of  it.  There  are  few  citations  in  any  of  these 
works  from  any  of  the  works  preceding  them.  There  are  few 
traces  of  previous  authors  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  literature 
of  these  times,  Ecclesiasticus  alone  excepted.  They  were  too 
full  of  the  important  matter  which  they  were  describing  and 
of  the  messages  from  God  which  they  had  to  deliver,  to  be 
pre-occupied  with  the  thoughts  and  messages  of  the  prophets 
and  holy  men  that  had  preceded  them. 

II.  Traces  of  Daniel's  Influence  on  Hebrew  Liter- 
ature UP  TO  200  B.  C. 

Having  thus  repudiated  at  the  start  any  presupposition  of 
the  critics  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Daniel  based  upon  the 
pos.sible  absence  of  traces  of  Daniel’s  influence  on  the  pre- 
Christian  writings,  let  us  now  examine  whether  after  all 
there  are  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  Daniel  in  any 
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part  of  this  pre-Christian  literature;  and  if  in  some  parts  of  it 
there  are  no  traces,  how  we  are  to  account  for  this  fact. 

And  first,  let  us  ask  what  are  these  pre-Christian  books  to 
which  the  critics  appeal  ? It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  they 
embrace  the  books  of  Zechariah,  Haggai,  Malachi,  Esther, 
Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles.  To  these,  some  of  the  critics 
would  add  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  some  of  the 
Psalms;  while  others  would  also  add  Joel,  Jeremiah,  and 
many  parts  of  other  books,  such  as  the  priestly  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  commonly  denoted  by  P,  the  larger  part  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  parts  of  Isaiah  and  Nahum,  the  larger 
part  of  the  Psalter,  and  even  Job. 

I.  Taking  up  first  of  all  the  works  which  are  admittedly 
from  the  period  between  538  and  200  B.  C.,  let  us  inquire 
whether  any  trace  of  the  ideas  of  Daniel  can  be  found  in 
them;  and  if  not,  why  not.  In  treating  of  this  subject  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  four  marks  of  influence  the  lack  of 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Driver  to  show  that  Daniel  was  not 
written  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C.,  i.e.,  angels, 
resurrection,  judgment,  and  the  Messiah. 

a.  Beginning  with  Haggai,  we  observe  that  this  short  book 
of  two  chapters  is  taken  up  entirely  with  the  affairs  connected 
with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  that  it  contains  several 
messages  from  Jehovah  directed  to  Zerubbabel,  the  governor 
of  Judah,  to  Joshua  the  High  Priest,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  urging  them  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Yet 
even  here  we  find  in  chapter  ii.  7,  9,  22,  23  statements  con- 
cerning the  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations  and 
the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  Jehovah  in  his  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  This  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations 
may  be  compared  with  Dan.  ii.  44  where  it  says  that  the  Lord 
God  shall  set  up  a kingdom  which  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Since  Haggai  does  not 
speak  of  the  resurrection,  nor  of  the  judgment,  nor  of  angels, 
no  one  can  tell  what  his  ideas  on  these  subjects  may  have  been. 
Certainly  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  they  must  have  been  differ- 
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ent  from  those  of  Daniel.  Haggai  says  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  him  and  that  he  had  a message  {mal'‘khuth) 
from  Him.  He  calls  himself  also,  an  angel  or  messenger 
{nml’ak)  of  Jehovah,  a phrase  peculiar  to  himself,  putting 
us  in  mind  of  the  mar  shipri  of  the  Babylonians  just  as  the 
word  for  message  recalls  the  shipru  with  which  the  gods  of 
Babylonia  communicated  their  will  to  men.’^ 

h.  In  Zechariah,  however,  we  find  the  use  of  the  vision 
method  which  characterizes  Daniel  (as  in  i.  8,  i8,  ii.  i,  iii.  i, 
iv.  I,  V.  I,  6,  vi.  i) ; but  he  says  that  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  unto  him  (as  in  i.  i,  vii.  i,  4,  8,  viii.  i,  i8)  and  speaks 
of  the  burden  {massa’)  of  Jehovah  (ix.  i,  xii.  i).  He  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom, 
(vi.  12,  ix.  9,  xiii.  i)  and  speaks  of  the  angel  who  was  talk- 
ing with  him  and  of  another  angel  who  went  out  to  meet  him 
(ii.  3).  He  speaks  also  of  Satan  and  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
(iii.  i),  and  of  the  holy  ones  (xiv.  5).  He  speaks  of  a judg- 
ment of  Jehovah  and  his  saints  upon  the  nations  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  earth.  Of 
the  specific  doctrines  of  Daniel  of  which  Dr.  Driver  speaks, 
all  but  the  resurrection  are  mentioned  in  Zechariali.  On  angels 
and  the  Messiah  the  statements  of  Zechariah  are  even  more 
explicit  than  those  of  Daniel.  Of  the  doctrines  mentioned  by 
both  Zechariah  and  Daniel  the  latter  is  more  explicit  on  the 
judgment  alone. 

c.  Malachi  does  not  mention  the  resurrection ; nor  does  he 
speak  of  angels,  unless  Malachi  itself  means  “my  angel.”  He 
does  speak,  however,  of  the  Messiah  as  the  messenger  or 
angel  (mal’ok)  of  the  covenant  (iii.  i)  and  as  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  who  should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings 
(iii.  20  AV,  iv.  2 in  the  MT)  ; and  of  the  judgment  in 
chapter  three. 

d.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  taken  up  with 
geneological  and  historical  matter  connected  with  the  build- 

Haggai  mentions  no  proverbs ; does  this  prove  that  there  were  no 
proverbs  before  Haggai? 
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ing  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  with  the  reforms  of  religion 
in  Israel.  Being  filled  with  the  accounts  of  such  earthly  mat- 
ters, they  say  nothing  about  resurrection,  angels,  judgment, 
or  Messiah.  What  the  author,  or  authors,  may  have  thought 
on  these  subjects,  is  not  even  hinted  at.  This  does  not  imply 
that  they  had  no  thoughts  on  these  subjects,  nor,  if  they 
had  thoughts,  that  they  did  not  agree  with  Daniel.  Nor  does 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  mention  Daniel  imply  that  they 
did  not  know  about  him  any  more  than  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  mention  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  the  other  prophets,  implies 
that  they  did  not  know  about  them. 

e.  The  books  of  Chronicles,  however  late  they  may  have 
been  written,  do  not,  except  in  the  last  four  verses,  bring 
down  the  history  of  Israel  later  than  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  a history  such  as  this 
there  was  never  any  occasion  for  the  author’s  speaking  of 
the  resurrection,  nor  of  the  judgment,  nor  of  the  Messiah. 
Incidentally,  he  mentions  Satan  as  having  stood  up  against 
Israel  and  tempted  David  to  number  Israel  ( i Chr.  xxi.  i ) . 

/.  Esther  treats  of  but  one  subject,  the  origin  of  the 
feast  of  Purim.  The  writer  of  this  book  never  mentions  the 
name  of  God.  We  might  as  well  infer  from  this  omission 
that  he  did  not  know  about  God  as  to  infer  from  his  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  resurrection,  angels,  etc.  that  he  had 
no  opinion  on  these  matters.  It  seems  wonderful,  that  if  the 
author  of  Daniel  lived  in  Palestine,  as  the  critics  say,  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  author  of  Esther  did,  he  should 
have  been  so  influenced  by  the  Persian  religion  as  to  adopt 
from  them  his  ideas  about  resurrection,  judgment,  angels, 
and  Messiah;  whereas  a writer  that  knows  so  much  about 
Persia,  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  author  of  Esther  did,®  should 
never  have  referred  to  any  of  those  ideas  at  all.  In  view  of  the 
frequency  with  which  the  Behistun  and  other  Persian  inscrip- 
tions mention  the  name  of  God,  it  is  remarkable  also  that 
this  Jewish  writer  should  never  refer  to  him.  Evidently,  the 


® Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  I,  774. 
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influence  of  the  Persian  conquerors  upon  the  religion  of  their 
subjects  was  not  so  great  as  some  would  have  us  imagine. 

It  thus  appears  that  of  the  books  (Chron.  Ezra-Neh. 
Esther,  Zech.  Haggai,  and  Mai.)  which  according  to  the 
traditional  view  were  written  after  538  B.  C.,  Chronicles, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  mention  angels;  Zechariah,  Haggai 
and  iMalachi  refer  to  the  Messianic  times,  and  to  the  judg- 
ment. 

2.  According  to  the  critics,  Joel,  Jonah,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the  document  P,  most  of  the  Psalms, 
Job,  parts  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  IMicah,  Obadiah,  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  and  Proverbs,  were  also  written  in 
post-exilic  times.  Of  these  the  following  mention  one  or 
more  of  the  four  subjects  under  discussion : 

(1)  Messiah,  or  his  Kingdom — ^Joel,  Psalms,  Micah. 

(2)  The  judgment — Joel,  Psalms,  Obadiah,  Isaiah. 

(3)  The  Resurrection — ^Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah. 

(4)  Angels — Psalms,  Job,  Isaiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs. 
The  following  mention  none  of  the  four  subjects: 

(1)  The  passages,  or  parts,  of  Nahum,  Hosea,  Amos 
and  Zephaniah  alleged  to  be  post-exilic. 

(2)  The  books  alleged  to  be  entirely  post-exilic,  such  as 
Jonah,  Joel,  Canticles  and  P. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  failure  of  these  documents  to  mention 
any  one  of  these  four  subjects  proves  that  Daniel  did  not 
exist,  it  proves  also  that  JE  and  Isaiah  did  not  exist;  for 
both  JE  and  Isaiah  mention  angels  and  Isaiah  certainly  re- 
fers to  the  Messiah.  That  documents  say  nothing  about  a cer- 
tain subject  proves  nothing  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  author  of 
the  document  upon  the  subject  not  spoken  of  by  him.  An  au- 
thor cannot  say  all  he  knows  in  every  book  he  writes. 

a.  Taking  up  the  books  and  parts  of  books  which  some 
critics  claim  to  have  been  written  between  538  and  200  B.  C. 
(such  as  Jonah,  Joel,  and  parts  of  Isaiah),  the  general  re- 
marks may  be  made  with  regard  to  them  that:  (i)  As  re- 
spects angels,  it  is  true  that  no  influence  of  Daniel  can  be  dis- 
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cerned  in  them.  For  they  never  mention  them  at  all.  But  if 
this  failure  to  mention  angels  proves  that  they  did  not  know 
about  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.e.,  supposing  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  were  written  in  the  period  between  538  and  300 
B.  C.),  it  would  prove  also  that  their  authors  were  ignorant 
of  J and  E,  of  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  and  Zech- 
ariah,  all  of  which  mention  angels.  In  other  words,  it  would 
prove  too  much;  the  critics  themselves  being  judges.  Eor 
none  of  them  would  place  J and  E and  Zechariah  and  Isaiah 
vi.  after  their  alleged  dates  for  Jonah,  Joel  and  Isaiah  xxiv- 
xxvii.  It  would  be  remarkable,  also,  that  the  Persian  doctrine 
of  angels  should  be  accepted  in  the  second  century  under 
Greek  rule  rather  than  under  Cyrus.  (2)  As  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, neither  Jonah  nor  Joel  alludes  to  it.  What  they  may  have 
thought  about  it  or  whether  they  thought  of  it  at  all,  they  do 
not  state  and  we  cannot  possibly  know.  Consequently,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  cannot  make  a comparison  between  their 
view  of  the  resurrection  and  that  of  Daniel.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  in  the  small  fragments  of  their  works  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  they  do  not  talk  upon  this  subject.  A large  part  of 
the  literature  written  about  the  Old  Testament  would  never 
have  been  written,  if  the  critics  had  only  remembered,  that 
we  have  no  way  of  judging  from  the  few  chapters  which  most 
of  the  Old  Testament  writers  have  handed  down  to  us,  what 
their  views  were  upon  the  countless  subjects  which  they  never 
treat.  But  let  us  examine  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

h.  If  we  place,  as  many  of  the  critics  (e.g.  Budde)  do, 
the  book  of  Jonah  in  this  period  we  find  that  Jonah  makes  no 
reference  to  any  of  the  four  doctrines  which  Dr.  Driver 
propounds  as  characteristic  of  Daniel.  Neither  resurrection, 
angels,  general  judgment,  nor  the  Messiah,  is  evenly  re- 
motely referred  to  in  the  whole  work.  The  only  judgment 
hinted  at  is  an  earthly  one,  consisting  of  a threatened  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh.  Sheol  is  mentioned  in  chapter  two,  but 
only  figuratively  in  describing  the  descent  of  Jonah  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  If  it  could  be  proven  that  Jonah  was 
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not  written  till  post-captivity  times,  his  silence  with  regard 
to  Daniel  might  possibly  have  some  significance.  But  that 
remains  to  be  proven.  Moreover,  even  if  it  could  be  proven 
that  Jonah  was  later  than  500  B.  C.,  an  argument  as  to 
whether  Daniel  was  earlier  or  later  than  Jonah  could  not 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  four  doctrines,  since  Jonah 
has  made  no  allusions  to  them. 

c.  In  Isaiah  xxiv.-xxvii.  we  find  an  apocalypse  which  Dr. 
Driver  refers  to  the  early  post-exilic  period;®  (i)  be- 
cause, he  says,  modern  critics  are  generally  ageed  that  it  lacks 
a suitable  occasion  in  Isaiah’s  age,  (2)  because  in  literary 
treatment  it  is  in  many  respects  unlike  Isaiah  and  (3)  be- 
cause the  thoughts  are  different  from  Isaiah. 

Before  calling  attention  to  the  teachings  of  this  passage 
on  the  four  subjects  which.  Dr.  Driver  says,  were  developed 
by  Daniel,  I cannot  refrain  from  remarking  upon  the  kind 
of  evidence  put  forth  by  the  critics  and  accepted  by  Dr. 
Driver  as  sufficient  to  form  their  conclusions.  “M odern  crit- 
ics are  agreed”  forsooth!  But  on  what  grounds  are  they 
agreed?  Does  anyone  of  them  know  enough  about  the  age 
of  Isaiah  to  say  that  this  passage  was  not  suitable  to  his 
times?  Where  do  they  get  their  information?  There  is  none, 
except  what  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  and  in 
the  few  references  to  the  Jewish  history  of  that  period  that 
are  contained  in  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  documents.^® 

® LOT,  p.  221. 

Duhm  limits  the  genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah  to  i.  2-26,  29,  31,  ii. 
2-4,  6-19,  21,  iii.  1-9,  12-15,  iv.  I.  V.  1-14,  17-29,  vi.  1-13,  vii.  2,  8a,  8-14,  16, 
18-20,  viii.  1-18,  21,  22,  ix.  2-7,  8-14,  17,  X.  4 5-9,  13,  14,  xi.  1-8,  xiv.  24, 
25a,  26,  27,  xvii.  1-6,  9-14,  xviii.  1-6,  xx.  i,  3-6,  xxi,  16,  17,  xxii.  1-93, 
iib-14,  15a,  16-18,  xxviii.  1-4,  7-29,  xxix.  1-43,  5-7,  9-10,  13-1S,  xxx.  i-7a, 
?-i7,  27-32,  xxxi.  1-4  5,  8a,  9b,  xxxii.  1-5,  9-18,  20.  Cheyne  limits  the 
genuine  parts  of  Isaiah  to  i.  5-26,  29-31,  ii.  6-21,  iii.  1-4,  5,  8,  9,  12-17,  24, 
41,  V.  1-14,  i7-25b,  vi.  I-13,  vii.  2-8a,  9-14  16,  18-20,  viii.  1-18,  2ob-22, 
ix.  8-13,  16,  X.  4,  5-9,  13,  14  27-32,  xiv.  24,  25a,  26,  27,  29-32,  xvi.  14  (from 
zfithin),  xvii.  1-6,  9-14  xviii.  1-6,  xx.  i,  3-6,  xxi.  16,  17,  xxii.  1-92,  iib-14, 
15a,  16-18,  xxiii.  I,  2,  3,  4 6-12,  14,  xxviii.  1-4,  7-19,  21,  22,  xxix.  1-4,  6,  9, 
10,  13-15 ; XXX.  i-7a,  8-17 ; xxxi.  1-53  (to  birds)  : all  that  remains  consist 
of  editors’  additions  or  post-exilic  insertions.  That  is,  out  of  the  1295 
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According  to  Cheyne  and  Duhm,  the  genuine  verses  of 
Isaiah,  269  to  307^  in  number,  cover  the  period  from  740 
to  701  B.  C.  From  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  we  have  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea  746-734  B.  C.,  several  passages  of 
which  are  held  by  certain  critics  to  be  later  additions,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  in  their  opinion  they  express  thoughts 
alien  to  Hosea’s  position,  partly  because  they  are  supposed  to 
interrupt  the  connection  of  thought.  From  the  later  years  of 
Isaiah  we  have  the  prophecies  of  Micah.  Here,  again,  the 
critics  find  that  much  material  has  been  interpolated,  such  as 
part,  or  all,  of  chapters  iv  and  v.  These  interpolations,  or 
additions,  are  alleged  on  the  ground  that  to  the  critics  they 
seem  to  be  “inconsistent,”  “not  to  harmonize,”  or  “difficult 
to  reconcile”  with  the  portions  they  admit  to  be  genuine. 
Chapters  xv-xx  of  2 Kings  treat,  also,  of  the  times  of 
Isaiah.  But,  since  large  portions  of  these  chapters  are  sup- 
posed to  be  “the  work  of  a prophet  writing  in  the  subsequent 
generation, it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  critic  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  them  is  reliable  history.  The  books  of 
Chronicles,  so  far  as  they  contain  matter  additional  to  that  of 
Kings,  need  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics,  be  considered, 
inasmuch  as  “it  does  not  seem  possible  to  treat  them  as  strict- 
ly and  literally  historical.’”^ 

Having  thus  rejected  more  than  half  of  the  records  at- 
tributed by  the  sources  to  the  period  from  740  to  700  B.  C., 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  them  to  be  consistent  with  what 
they  think  to  be  genuine,  the  critics  proceed  to  give  us  their 
view  of  what  Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries  thought.  The 
amusing  thing  about  this  method  of  procedure  is,  that  those 
using  it  do  not  seem  to  see  how  absurd  it  is.  The  serious 

verses  attributed  to  Isaiah  by  the  Massoretes,  Duhm  accounts  307H  and 
Cheyne  269  to  be  genuine.  They  deliberately  throw  out  from  three- 
quarters  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire  book  without  any  documentary  or 
even  circumstantial  evidence  except  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
their  own  precarious  theories  or  opinions  of  what  Isaiah  ought  to,  or 
might  have,  written. 

LOT,  197. 

Ibid,  532. 
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thing  about  it  is,  that  they  do  not  see  how  wicked  it  is.  To 
change  a document  for  a purpose  is  not  permissible  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  nor  in  the  editing  of  letters  and 
other  literary  documents.  In  legal  phraseology,  it  is  called 
falsification,  that  is,  “the  intentional  alteration  of  a record, 
or  of  any  document  so  as  to  render  it  untrue,”  or  different 
from  what  the  original  writers  wrote. 

In  all  this,  I am  not  intending  to  cast  a slur  upon  any  well 
directed  attempt  to  arrive  by  means  of  manuscripts  and 
versions,  or  even  by  means  of  established  principles  of  textual 
criticism,  at  the  correct  original  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  to 
reflect  upon  any  sincere  endeavor  to  get  at  the  right  meaning 
of  them;  but  I do  intend  to  protest  against  the  tacit  claim 
on  the  part  of  some,  without  any  superhuman  knowledge, 
who  pretend  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  Mene-mene-tekel-. 
upharsins  of  ancient  history.  Before  any  one  has  the  right  to 
deny  that  Isaiah  xxiv-xxvii  had  a “suitable  occasion”  in  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  he  must  known  thoroughly  the  history  of 
the  period  in  which  Isaiah  lived.  No  one  knows  thoroughly 
that  history.  Therefore,  no  one  has  the  right  to  deny  that 
these  chapters  may  have  been  written  by  Isaiah. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  literary  treatment  is  unlike  that 
of  Isaiah’s.  Of  course,  the  critics  mean  by  this  statement, 
that  the  literary  treatment  of  chapters  xxiv-xxvii  is  unlike 
that  of  the  parts  of  Isaiah  which  they  recognize  as  genuine. 
Here,  once  more,  a caveat  must  be  made.  For  even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  to  reflect  on  the  literary  judgment  of  the 
eminent  critics  who  make  this  assertion,  I am  constrained 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  they  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
literary  possibilities  of  a writer  of  the  imagination  and 
versatility  of  Isaiah  to  affirm  that  he  could  not  have  em- 
ployed styles  differing  as  much  as  are  claimed  to  appear  in 
various  parts  of  the  works  bearing  his  name.  Of  the  style 
of  Ezekiel,  or  of  Jeremiah,  we  might  form  a correct  judgment 
because  of  general  sameness.  But  a gifted  genius  like  Isaiah 
transcends  all  ordinary  canons.  He  must  be  compared,  not  to 
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Johnson,  or  Macaulay,  with  their  stereotyped  and  stilted 
style;  but  rather  with  him  “whose  soul  was  like  a star,  and 
dwelt  apart”  who  had  “a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea,” 
now  moving  in  majestic  numbers  as  he  narrates  the  speech  of 
Satan  to  his  marshalled  hosts  of  embattled  angels,  now 
swelling  in  joyful  paeans  to  the  heaven-born  Redeemer,  now 
sounding  in  reverberating  denunciations  the  doom  of  Wal- 
densian  persecutors,  now  booming  in  the  grandiloquent  prose 
of  the  Areopagitica  in  praise  of  that  liberty  that  he  loved  so 
well;  but,,  again,  moving  along  in  his  History  of  England 
with  scarcely  a break  to  the  monotony,  or  sinking  to  the  al- 
most frozen  stiffness  of  the  Common  Place  Book.  Milton’s 
Note  Book  shows  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  lines  five  times 
before  he  published  them.  Macaulay  says  that  he  put  three 
whole  years  upon  the  production  of  his  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  writing  and  re-writing  until  they  had  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  could  bring  them. 
May  not  Isaiah  have  elaborated  some  of  his  works  with  more 
assiduity  than  others?  May  he  not  have  cultivated,  as  we 
know  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  did,  a variety  of  styles 
sufficient  to  express  most  appropriately  his  varied  ideas? 
May  he  not  intentionally  have  put  into  the  sections  including 
chapters  xxiv-xxvii  the  “synonymous  clauses,”  “the  allitera- 
tions and  word-plays”  the  “many  unusual  expressions”  and 
all  the  other  features,  “which  though  they  may  be  found  occa- 
sionally [elsewhere]  in  Isaiah,  are  never  aggregated  in  his 
writings  as  they  are  here”?  Who  knows?  The  critics  think 
they  do.  How  do  they  know?  How  can  they  know?  Have 
they  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  know?  We  think 
not. 

Lastly,  the  critics  assert  that  the  thought  of  chapters  xxiv- 
xxvii  is  different  from  Isaiah’s.  There  are  “points  of  contact” 
which  show  that  the  author  of  these  chapters  “was  familiar 
with  Isaiah’s  writings” ; but  there  are  features  “which  seem 
to  spring  out  of  a different  (and  later)  vein  of  thought  from 
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Isaiah’s.”^®  “Veins  of  thought”  forsooth ! and  “different  veins 
of  thought” ! and  “later  veins  of  thought”  ! Beautiful  phrases ! 
Empty  phrases!  Unjustifiable  phrases!  For  by  what  method 
of  psychological  analysis,  or  historical  investigation,  have 
the  critics  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  Isaiah  may  not  have 
had  different  veins  of  thought  at  different  periods  of  his  life? 
Who  of  us  has  not  had  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  or  less, 
many  new  veins  of  thought,  a new  philosophy  of  life,  perhaps 
an  altered  view  of  the  universe  and  God  ? Who  of  us  does  not 
know  of  many  men,  who  in  a score  of  years  or  less,  have 
apparently  changed  their  whole  attitude  toward  the  scheme 
of  things?  That  these  changes  have  taken  place,  we  know; 
but  whence  and  how  they  came,  we  cannot  always  tell.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  influences  that  shape  and  change  our 
own  lives,  much  less  the  lives  of  others.  But,  as  to  those  who 
have  long  since  been  dead,  and  of  whose  outer  and  inner  life 
little  information  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is,  and  must  be, 
impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  number,  variety,  and 
causes,  of  their  changes  of  thought,  and  of  the  frequency  and 
extent  of  these  changes.  How,  then,  when  we  go  back  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  to  the  time  of  Isaiah,  can  we  expect  to  tell 
what  veins  of  thought  he  may  have  had,  and  whence  and 
how  they  may  have  originated?  How  can  we  measure  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  of  his  ideas  ? How  can  we  sound  the 
depths  of  his  researches,  or  soar  to  the  heights  of  his  imag- 
ination? How  can  we  determine,  that  he  may  have  discov- 
ered certain  “veins  of  thought,”  but  that  certain  others  must 
have  been  unknown  to  him? 

And  yet,  this  is  just  what  the  critics  of  Isaiah  claim  the 
capacity  for  doing.  They  claim  to  have  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  thoughts  expressed  the  parts  of  the 
present  book  of  Isaiah  that  were  composed  about  700  B.  C., 
the  parts  that  are  alleged  to  have  been  written  from  550  to 
500  B.  C.,  and  the  parts  that,  they  say,  must  have  been  writ- 
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ten  as  late  as  400,  or  even  175  B.  C.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
claim  has  the  appearance  of  a hypersensitized  egoism. 

For,  says  Dr.  Driver,  “it  is  true,”  that  in  these  chapters, 
“the  author  follows  Isaiah  more  than  the  other  prophets”; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  “his  prophecy  contains  similarly  remi- 
niscences from  other  prophets,”  such  as  Hosea,  Amos, 
Micah,  Nahum,  and  Jeremiah. Dr.  Driver  fails  to  inform 
us,  how  he  knows  that  Nahum  and  Jeremiah  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  writer  of  these  chapters,  rather  than  the 
opposite,  or  that  all  three  may  not  have  been  influenced  by 
some  earlier  unknown  prophet  whose  works  have  been  lost. 
In  the  case  of  Nahum  ii.  ii,  and  Isa.  xxiv.  1-4,  the  reminis- 
cence (sic!)  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  use  of  the  one 
root  bug,  or  baqciq, — a very  slender  support  for  a literary 
reminiscence,  especially  since  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  also,  use 
the  same  word.  Must  every  one  who  speaks  of  the  sound  of  a 
voice  have  a reminiscence  of  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  to  Milton, 
or  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam? 

Again,  Dr.  Driver  says,  that  “the  absence  of  distinct  his- 
torical allusions”  makes  the  question  as  to  what  period  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  assigned  a difficult  one  to  answer.^®  “The 
unnamed  city  is  most  probably  Babylon.”  Yet  he  adds,  “it  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  literal  Babylon  is  intended  by 
the  author.  The  lineaments  of  the  city  which  he  depicts  are 
so  indistinct  and  unsubstantial  that  the  picture  seems  rather 
to  be  an  ideal  one ; Babylon  becomes  a type  of  the  powers  of 
heathenism,  which  the  prophet  imagines  as  entrenched  be- 
hind the  walls  of  a great  city,  strongly  fortified,  indeed,  but 
destined  in  God’s  good  time  to  be  overthrown.”  And  yet,  on 
the  ground  of  this  imaginary  picture,  the  critics  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  these  chapters ; some  placing  it  as  late  as  about 
334  B.  C.  This  could  be,  says  Dr.  Driver,  because  Babylon 
“remained  an  important  city  till  the  close  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire . . .”  While  this  is  true,  yet  it  was  even  more  true  in 
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the  times  of  Hammurabi,  of  Alerodach-Baladan  (during 
whose  reign  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amos  prophesied)  and  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Always,  from  the  time  of  Hammurabi 
to  that  of  Alexander,  Babylon  the  Great  was  the  center  of 
Semitic  heathenism.  To  Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries,  it  was 
not  merely  a type;  it  was  the  real,  living,  Jehovah-defying, 
centralized  and  radiating,  power  of  this  world.  According  to 
the  prophecies  expressly  assigned  to  Isaiah  in  the  book  that 
bears  his  name,  a large  part  of  his  thoughts  and  predictions 
were  taken  up  with  the  future  relations  of  Israel  with  this 
crowning  city  of  heathendom.  In  chapter  xxxix.  he  predicts 
that  Hezekiah’s  descendents  should  be  taken  captive  thither ; 
in  xl-lxvi,  he  comforts  the  people  with  the  assurance  of  the 
faithfulness  and  power  of  Jehovah  and  of  their  eventual  re- 
turn from  exile;  in  xiii-xiv,  the  ultimate  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  is  predicted.  If  we  believe  in  predictive 
prophecy,  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  may  confidently 
be  attributed  to  him.  But,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment all  that  the  critics  claim  as  to  the  date  of  Isa.  xxiv-xxvii, 
what  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  theorj’  of  the  absence 
of  the  influence  of  ideas  of  Daniel  on  post-exilic  literature? 
If  with  Dr.  Driver,  we  were  to  refer  these  chapters  “most 
plausibly  to  the  early  post-exilic  period,”  we  might  mark  the 
influence  of  Daniel  in  regard  to  angels,  the  judgment,  and 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  For  in  xxiv.  21-23,  '''e  read  that  “It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  punish 
the  host  of  the  high  ones  that  are  on  high — i.e.,  the  angels, — 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.  And  they  shall  be 
gathered  together  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and 
shall  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  after  many  days  shall  they  be 
visited.^®  The  moon  shall  be  confounded  and  the  sun  ashamed 
when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously.”^^  Again  touch- 
ing the  resurrection,  we  read  in  xxvi.  19:  “Thy  dead  men 


i.e.,  in  judgment.  See  also  xxvi.  21,  xxvii.  I. 
i.e.,  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  See  also  xxvii.  6. 
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shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake 
and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust : for  the  dew  is  as  the  dew 
of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.”  Surely  if 
we  were  to  place  the  composition  of  Daniel  at  about  535 
B.  C.,  and  that  of  Isa.  xxiv-xxvii  at  525,  or  after,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  former. 

d.  As  to  the  Priests^  Codex  which  is  put  by  the  critics 
from  400  to  300  B.  C.,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  con- 
tains no  intimation  of  a resurrection,  angels,  of  a judgment 
following  death,  nor  even  of  a Messiah.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  if  the  author  of  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
wrote  at  so  late  a date  (for  he  is  put  in  the  Persian  times), 
that  he  should  have  said  nothing  about  a Messiah  or  about 
angels,  even  if  he  be  silent  as  to  a resurrection  and  an  after 
judgment.  The  critics  may  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  reference  to  the  latter  by  supposing  that  they  were 
first  suggested  by  a Daniel  living  in  the  second  century  B.  C., 
but  how  on  their  own  principle  that  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
of  preceding  authors  should  be  traceable  in  later  ones,  will 
they  explain  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  Messiah,  and 
to  angels  in  this  great  P document?  If  the  absence  of  all  ref- 
erence to  two  of  the  doctrines  proves  that  Daniel  did  not  ex- 
ist before  P was  written,  the  absence  of  all  of  them  would 
prove  that  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  did  not  exist. 

e.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  mention  no  future  judg- 
ment, no  Messiah,  no  kingdom,  and  no  resurrection.  The 
word  for  angel  occurs  in  xvi.  14  where  the  wrath  of  a king 
is  said  to  be  as  angels  of  death,  and  in  xvii.  ii,  “An  evil  man 
seeketh  rebellion  only  and  a cruel  angel  shall  be  sent  against 
him.” 

f.  With  regard  to  Joel,  the  case  is  different.  It  makes  no 
mention  of  the  resurrection  or  of  angels.  The  Messianic 
times,  however,  are  described  in  iii.  28-30  and  iv.  18-20, 
though  the  Messiah  himself  is  not  referred  to.  The  great  day 
of  Jehovah  (ii.  2)  is  the  main  theme  of  the  book.  On  this 
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day,  the  Lord  will  bring  the  nations  down  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  will  judge  them  there.  Thither,  also,  ac- 
cording to  iv.  12,  the  nations,  having  been  awakened,  shall 
come  up,  when  Jehovah  shall  sit  there  to  judge  all  the  nations 
round  about. 

g.  At  whatever  date  the  critics  place  the  composition  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  to  find 
in  a poetical  work  of  its  character,  any  reference  to  any  one 
of  the  four  subjects  that  are  said  to  characterize  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Whatever  its  symbolical  interpretation  may  be,  its 
strict  adherence  to  the  theme  of  an  earthly  love  that  is 
stronger  than  death,  excludes  the  expectation  of  finding  any 
allusion  in  it,  to  any  of  the  higher  matters  which  are  the 
theme  of  Daniel’s  discourse.  This  is  not  a matter  of  date  and 
influence,  but  one  of  subject  matter  and  literary  consist- 
ency.^® 

3.  The  Apocryphal  and  other  Extra-Canonical  Writings  of 
the  Hebrews  probably  antedating  the  alleged  date  of  Daniel 
in  164  B.  C.,  are,  Tobit,  Ecclesiasticus,  Achikar,  the  Aramaic 
Egyptian  papyri,  and  the  Letter  of  Aristeas.  As  to  the  four 
subjects  under  discussion,  the  following  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  them : 

a.  Tobif^  says  nothing  about  resurrection,  judgment, 
Messiah  or  kingdom ; but  has  a great  deal  to  say  about  angels. 
Thus  in  iii.  17  he  names  Raphael  who  is  the  dens  ex  machhia 
sent  by  God  to  direct  the  whole  plan  of  God’s  providence 
with  reference  to  Tobit  and  Sara.  The  belief  in  guardian 
angels  is  expressed  in  v.  17,  22  and  holy  angels  in  xi.  14. 
Raphael  (xii.  15)  is  called  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  who 
stand  and  enter  before  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Asmodeiis,  an 
evil  demon,  is  mentioned  by  name  (iii.  8 and  elsewhere). 

h.  Ecclesiasticus  mentions  (i)  angels  (xxix.  28,  xli.  2, 


IS  For  a discussion  of  the  Psalms  assigned  by  critics  to  this  period,  see 
below. 

18  Dating  from  350  to  170  B.  C.  according  to  Simpson  in  Apocrypha 
and  Pscudepigrapha  of  the  O.  T.,  ed.  by  Charles.  V'ol.  I,  p.  183. 
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xlviii.  21,  and  (2)  resurrection  (xlvi.  12,  xlvi.  20,  xlviii.  5, 
xlix.  10). 

c.  Achikar  (500-400  B.C.)  is  silent  on  all  four  sub- 
jects and  displays  no  knowledge  of  the  law  or  of  the  prophets, 
nor  even  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

d.  The  other  Aramaic  Documents  from  Elephantine  are 
equally  silent  on  these  four  subjects. 

e.  Aristeas  (200  B.C.)  is  silent  on  all  four  subjects. 

III.  Traces  of  Daniel's  Influence  from  200  b.  c.  to 

135  A.  D. 

For  convenience  of  discussion  we  shall  sub-divide  this  long 
period  into  three  divisions:  the  period  from  200-100  B.  C., 
that  from  100  B.  C.  to  i A.  D.,  and  the  third  from  1-135 

A.  D. 

I.  Taking  up  the  Post-Captivity  Literature  that  was,  or  is 
thought  to  have  been,  written  between  200  and  100  B.  C., 
let  us  see  whether  the  ideas  which  characterize  Daniel  are  to 
be  found,  also,  in  them. 

a.  And  first,  let  us  consider  the  Canonical  Books  or  parts 
of  books,  that  are  said  by  certain  critics  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  second  century  B.  C. 

(i)  Fifty-seven  of  the  Psalms  are  alleged  by  Driver, 
Cheyne,  Reuss,  or  Robertson  Smith,  to  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  In  these  psalms,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  resurrection,  nor  of  the  final  judgment.  Psalm  cxliv.  2 
alone  speaks  of  angels ; and  only  cx.  i and  cxviii.  29  refer 
clearly  to  the  Messiah.  In  the  three  psalms  (xliv,  Ixxiv  and 
Ixxix)  which  Dr.  Driver  puts  in  these  times,  there  is  no 
reference  to  any  one  of  the  four  subjects  that,  in  discussing 
Daniel,  he  alleges  to  be  indicative  of  the  Maccabean  period, 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  its  Zeitgeist.  Strange,  indeed,  is 
it  that  those  who  make  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of 
Persian  ideas  and  Grecian  philosophy,  in  the  consideration 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  Daniel,  should  be  blind  to  the  absence 
of  Persian  and  Greek  influences  from  the  psalms!  Think 
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of  it!  In  none  of  these  fifty-six  psalms  is  Persia,  or  Greece 
once  mentioned.  No  king  of  Persia,  or  Greece,  is  named.  No 
Persian,  or  Greek,  word  is  employed.  The  phalanx  and  the 
elephant,  those  mighty  and  almost  invincible  weapons  of 
Seleucid  warfare,  are  passed  over  in  silence. 

But,  the  absence  of  all  direct  and  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  IVIaccabean  origin  of  these  psalms  might  in  a measure 
be  considered  negligible,  if  the  critics  were  unanimous  in  their 
conclusions  as  to  what  were  Maccabean.  But,  we  find  that  in 
their  conclusions,  no  two  of  them  are  agreed.  Cheyne  assigns 
30  psalms  to  this  period  and  Reuss  31 ; but  they  agree  only  as 
to  eight  of  them.  Perowne  and  Delitzsch  put  Pss.  xliv,  Ixxiv, 
and  Ixxix,  in  Maccabean  times ; but  Cheyne  agrees  with  them 
only  as  to  Ps.  xliv,  assigning  Ps.  Ixxiv  and  Ixxix  to  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  while  Reuss  assigns  no  one  of  the  three 
to  the  time  of  Maccabees.  In  the  midst  of  such  glaring,  and,  if 
we  follow  the  subjective  methods  of  their  sponsers,  such  in- 
evitable disagreements,  as  to  the  dates  of  these  poetic  com- 
positions, one  may  be  pardoned  for  judging  that  their  meth- 
ods are  inconclusive  and  their  opinions  unreliable. 

(2)  Ecclesiastes,  the  date  of  whose  composition  is  placed 
by  Plumptre,  Cornill,  and  Driver,  at  about  200  B.  C.,  men- 
tions neither  the  Messiah  nor  the  Messianic  kingdom,  nor 
angels,  nor  the  resurrection.  With  regard  to  judgment,  it 
represents  the  author  as  saying  in  his  heart  that  God  will 
judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  (iii.  17)  and  as  stating 
that  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment  with  every 
secret  thing  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil  (xii. 
14)  ; and  that  the  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  have  they 
anymore  a reward  (ix.  5).*° 

2®  It  will  be  known  to  most  of  my  readers,  that  the  three  great  criteria 
used  by  the  critics  for  determining  the  approximate  dates  of  literary 
documents  are  the  agreements,  or  disagreements,  in  reference  to  history, 
doctrine  and  language.  One  may  perceive  from  the  above  statement  that 
Daniel  and  Ecclesiastes  both  treat  of  but  one  doctrine  in  common,  and 
that  they  differ  considerably  even  in  the  treatment  of  this  one.  As  to 
history,  they  never  touch  on  the  same  subjects.  Daniel,  indeed,  speaks 
expressly  of  certain  events  in  the  lives  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar, 
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(3)  Up  to  the  present  time,  Professor  Haupt  of  Johns 
Hopkins  seems  to  be  the  only  critic  who  has  had  the  presump- 
tion to  place  any  part  of  the  book  of  Nahum  in  the  Maccabean 
period.  Yet,  among  the  many  equivocal  grounds  which  he 
gives  in  favor  of  the  late  date  of  parts  of  this  prophecy,  he 

Darius  the  Mede,  and  Cyrus ; but  Ecclesiastes  makes  no  direct  or  definite 
allusion  to  anyone,  save  Solomon.  When  we  come  to  the  third  criterion, 
that  of  language,  to  which  Dr.  Driver  in  his  LOT  has  appealed  so 
frequently  and  with  such  an  assumption  of  cocksureness,  we  find  that  the 
disagreements  are  sufficient  to  make  us  doubt  entirely  the  manner  in 
which  this  criterion  is  used  by  the  critics.  If  the  prima  facie  and  tradition- 
al view  of  the  dates  of  the  Old  Testament  books  be  correct  we  would 
expect  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  Daniel  to  agree  in  large  measure 
with  those  of  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  If  the  views  of  the 
critics  were  correct,  we  would  expect  to  find  a still  closer  resemblance 
between  the  language  of  Daniel  and  that  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  so-called 
Maccabean  psalms,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Now,  of  the  thirty-two  words 
marshalled  on  pp.  506-507  of  LOT  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel 
resembles  in  all  distinctive  features  the  Hebrew  of  the  age  subsequent 
to  Nehemiah,  we  find  that  twenty-five  are  found  also  in  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  fourteen  of  the  words  and 
seven  of  the  phrases,  that  is,  all  but  four,  occur  in  Chronicles.  Of  the 
remaining  four,  one  occurs  in  Nehemiah  and  two  in  Esther.  Of  the  whole 
thirty-two,  only  one  word  and  one  phrase  are  met  with  in  Ecclesiastes 
and  only  one  word  in  the  fifty-seven  so-called  Maccabean  psalms.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  fifteen  words  and  phrases  cited  on  page  475  of  LOT  as 
proof  of  the  late  date  of  Ecclesiastes,  not  one  occurs  in  Daniel  and  only 
one  in  any  of  the  supposedly  Maccabean  psalms. 

All  that  is  needed  to  test  these  almost  unbelievable  statements  is  to 
read  and  compare  the  collections  of  words  and  references  on  pp.  475, 
506-7,  and  387-9  of  LOT.  And  while  the  gentle  reader  of  these  lines  is 
testing  these  statements,  let  him  read  also  what  Dr.  Driver  has  to  say  on 
pages  484-5,  535-540,  and  545-547,  about  the  expressions  characteristic  of 
Esther,  Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  he  will  observe  that  they 
agree  with  Darnel  in  employing  a goodly  number  of  Persian  words ; 
whereas,  the  fifty-seven  psalms  have  not  one;  and  only  one,  and  that  of 
doubtful  origin,  is  alleged  to  be  found  in  Ecclesiastes. 

Furthermore,  of  the  four  great  peculiarities  of  the  language  of  Ec- 
clesiastes— the  frequent  use  of  nouns  ending  in  -uth  and  -on,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  relative  she,  and  of  the  wazv  conjunctive  with  the  perfect — 
not  one  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel.  So  that  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Driver  himself  (LOT,  473),  we  may  say,  that  “linguistically,  Coheleth 
stands  by  itself  in  the  OT.”  And  since  it  stands  by  itself,  it  shows  the 
futility  of  attempting,  by  such  methods  as  those  employed  by  the  critics, 
to  determine  the  date  and  composition  of  the  documents  on  the  ground 
of  peculiar  expressions  found  in  them. 
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does  not  even  suggest  that  there  is  the  slightest  hint  in  any 
verse  of  Nahum  at  any  one  of  these  four  doctrines  which  are 
said  to  characterize  the  book  of  Daniel  and  to  be  indicative 
of  the  second  centur\^  B.  C.,  and  for  this  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  one  of  them  is  so  much 
as  hinted  at  in  the  whole  book.^’^ 

(4)  As  to  the  ninety-two,  or  more  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
said  by  the  critics  to  have  been  written  between  539  and  100 
B.  C.,  the  following  references  to  the  four  subjects  under 
discussion  occur  in  them,  to  wit : 

(a)  Angels  are  said  in  ciii.  20,  21,  to  be  strong  heroes  that 
do  Jehovah’s  word  and  his  ministers  that  do  his  will.  In  xci. 

One  of  the  fanciful  reasons  that  Prof.  Haupt  gives  for  the  late  date 
of  a part  of  Nahum  is  the  word  mephets  occurring  in  ii.  2.  This  word 
means  “he  that  dashes  in  pieces,”  and  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Haupt  to 
refer  to  Judas  Maccabaeus.  The  plural  of  the  word  is  found  in  Jer. 
xxiii.  18,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  English  version  by  “scatter.”  A 
noun  of  the  same  form  is  found  in  Proverbs  xxv.  i in  the  sense  of 
“maul,”  or  “hammer.”  This  verse  is  among  those  that  were  copied  out  by 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  from  the  proverbs  of  Solomon.  If  the  author  of 
Nahum  ii.  2 had  employed  some  derivative  of  nakab  “to  hammer,”  there 
would  have  been  the  appearance  at  least  of  an  argument  in  favor  of 
Prof.  Haupt’s  view  arising  from  the  fact  that  Judas  was  called  the 
Makkabi.  This  appearance,  however,  would  not  be  significant  of  a late 
date,  first,  because  the  words  makkabah  and  makkebeth  “hammer”  occur 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  i Kings,  and  also  in  Judges  iv.  21,  which  many 
of  the  critics  consider  to  be  about  the  earliest  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Now,  since  a hammer  implies  a hammerer,  it  is  obvious  that  makkabi 
might  have  been  used  as  early  as  Judges  iv.  Surely,  Jael  was  a great 
hammerer. 

Secondly,  no  argument  for  the  late  date  of  a document  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  this  word,  seeing  that  not  merely  is  it  absent  from  the 
Old  Testament  literature — even  from  the  so-called  Maccabean  portions — 
but  the  word,  except  possibly  as  a proper  noun,  is  not  found  in  the  New 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  of  the  Targums  and  Talmud,  nor  in  the  Syriac. 

Since  this  fancied  reference  of  this  one  word  to  Judas  Maccabaeus  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  objective  evidence  for  the  late  date  of  a part  of 
Nahum  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Prof.  Haupt’s  work,  our  readers  can- 
not imagine  with  what  far-fetched  conjectures  and  might-have-beens, 
with  what  flashes  of  “phosporescent  punk  and  nothingness”  the  writer 
attempts  to  enlighten  us  with  his  subjective  lucubrations.  Brilliant  they 
often  are,  but  they  lack  the  first  principles  of  science,  logic,  and  evidential 
value. 
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1 1 , they  are  said  to  keep  us  in  all  our  ways ; and  in  xxxiv.  8, 
to  encamp  around  those  that  fear  Him  and  to  deliver  them. 
In  Ixviii.  17,  they  are  said  to  be  many  thousands  in  number. 

(b)  As  to  the  resurrection,  these  psalms  have  nothing  to 
say,  except  possibly  Ps.  xxx.  4. 

(c)  As  to  the  judgment,  there  are  probable  intimations  in 
ix.  7,  8,  and  1. 

(d)  The  Messiah  is  expressly  named  in  ii.2,  and  is  called 
God’s  Son  in  ii.  5,  and  is  referred  to  in  Ixxii.  7,  8,  cxxxii.  ii, 
and  in  xxi,  xxiv,  xxvii,  xxx,  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xli,  Ixviii,  Ixix 
and  cix. 

In  the  Hebrew  text,  three  of  these  psalms  are  without 
headings,  to  wit,  the  first,  second,  and  ninety-first;  the  fiftieth 
is  ascribed  to  Asaph,  the  seventieth,  to  Solomon,  the  eight- 
eenth to  Ethan,  and  all  the  rest,  except  possibly  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second  to  David. 

(5)  As  to  chapters  xxiv-xxvii  of  Isaiah  that  some  critics 
allege  to  have  been  written  in  the  Maccabean  period,  see 
above  pp.  348  ff. 

b.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepi- 
graphical  Books  written  from  200  to  lOo  B.  C.  the  following 
statements  with  regard  to  these  four  doctrines  are  to  be 
found : 

( 1 ) Ecclesiasticiis  mentions  angels,  but  only  in  references 
to  the  narratives  in  the  canonical  books.  The  other  three  sub- 
jects are  not  even  hinted  at. 

(2)  The  Book  of  Wisdom  calls  the  manna  “angels’  food” 
(xvi.  20),  says  that  the  righteous  shall  receive  a glorious 

22  In  LOT,  pp.  384-386,  Dr.  Driver  gives  the  dates  of  the  psalms  as 
follows : In  Books  I and  II,  psalms  ii,  xviii,  xx,  xxi,  xxviii,  xlv,  Ixi,  Ixiii, 
and  Ixxii,  will  presumably  be  pre-exilic ; of  the  rest,  many,  it  is  probable, 
spring  from  different  parts  of  the  Persian  period.  In  Book  III  (psalms 
Ixxiii-lxxxix),  he  supposes  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii,  Ixxx,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxv,  Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxvii,  to  be  post-exilic;  Ixxiv,  Ixxix,  and  perhaps  Ixxxiii,  to  be  Mac- 
cabean; and  Ixxiii,  Ixxv,  Ixxxii,  and  Ixxxi v,  not  earlier  than  Jeremiah. 
In  Books  IV  and  V,  he  makes  ci  and  cx  to  be  presumably  from  before 
the  exile,  xc  and  xci  possibly  so,  and  cii,  exilic;  xciii,  xcvi-xcix,  are 
either  from  the  latter  part  of  the  exile,  or  soon  after. 
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kingdom  (v.  15,  16),  rebukes  the  ungodly  for  saying  that  no 
man  was  known  to  have  returned  from  the  grave  (ii.  i), 
says  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  shall  judge  the  nation 
(iii.  i,  8),  and  the  the  unrighteous  “shall  have  no  hope,  nor 
comfort,  on  the  day  of  trial”  (iii.  18). 

(3)  First  Maccabees  is  silent  on  all  four  subjects;  but 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  keeping  the  sabbath,  as  to 
which  Daniel  says  nothing. 

(4)  The  Addenda  to  Daniel  show  no  trace  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  canonical  Daniel,  as  far  as  it  affects  these  four 
doctrines. 

( 5 ) The  Addenda  to  Esther  represent  Esther  as  saying  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  that  he  appeared  to  her  as  an  angel  of 
God.  (xv.  13). 

(6)  The  book  of  Baruch  mentions  none  of  the  four  sub- 
jects, unless  by  devils  (iv.  7)  evil  angels  are  meant. 

(7)  Judith  is  silent  on  all  four  subjects. 

(8)  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Noah  are  said  to  be  em- 
bedded in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  These  fragments  are  supposed 
by  Prof.  Charles  to  be  parts  of  a work  that  was  written  about 
170  B.  C.,  though  the  grounds  upon  which  this  early  date  is 
assigned  to  it  are  not  absolutely  convincing.  They  consist 
mostly  of  a commentary  on  the  life  of  Noah  as  recorded  in 
Genesis,  and  especially  upon  chapter  vi.  1-4,  which  treats  of 
the  fallen  angels,  or  “sons  of  God.”  §§  liv,  Iv,  lx,  and  Ixv-lxix 
give  an  account  of  the  flood  and  of  the  judgment  on  the  fallen 
angels;  and  cvi,  cvii  of  the  birth  of  Noah.  The  book  names 
nineteen  leaders  of  the  rebellious  sons  of  God  and  four 
others  as  leaders  of  the  holy  ones  of  heaven;  and 
mentions  Satan  and  even  Satans  (vi.  7,  ix.  i,  liv.  6,  Ixv.  6, 
Ixix.  2-1 1 ) . An  angel  of  peace  is  spoken  of  in  liii.  4,  liv.  4,  and 
lx.  24,  and  angels  of  punishment  in  v.  33,  Ixvi.  i.  An  angel 
went  with  Enoch  (Noah?)  and  angels  built  the  ark  (lx.  ii, 
Ixvii.  2).  There  were  a thousand  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  of  angels,  some  of  whom  were  called 
watchers  (lx.  i ; x.  7,  9,  15). 
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The  day  of  the  great  judgment  is  referred  to  in  x.  6,  lx. 
6,  25,  after  which  the  bad  angels  will  be  led  off  to  the  abyss 
of  fire  (x.  15,  Ixvii.  12,  Ixviii.  2),  and  the  Messianic  times 
of  righteousness  and  truth  and  peace  will  be  established 
(x.  16,  xi.  2).  Nothing  is  said  in  this  book  about  a resurrec- 
tion. 

(9)  The  so-called  First  Section  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
containing  §§vi-xxxvi,  names  Raphael,  Michael,  Uriel,  Rag- 
uel,  and  Azazel  (xxii.  3,  6,  xxiv.  2,  xix.  i,  xxi.  5,  9,  xxvii. 
2,  xxiii.  4,  xiii.  i)  and  seven  holy  angels  who  watch  (xx. 
2-8).  It  mentions  the  watchers  of  heaven  (xii.  2,  3,  4,  xiii.  10, 
XV.  21),  watchers  (xvi.  i),  holy  watchers  (xv.  9),  and  the 
seven  stars  of  heaven  (xxi.  6).  It  speaks  of  holy  ones  (xiv. 
25),  and  of  most  holy  ones  (xiv.  23),  and  calls  them  eternal 
(xiv.  i),  children  of  heaven  (xiv.  3)  and  says  that  they  see 
the  glory  of  God  (xxxvi.  4).  Evil  spirits  are  called  giants 
(xv.  8),  for  whom  a prison  is  reserved  (xxi.  10).  The  duties 
of  angels  are  declared  in  §xx.  The  spirit  of  Abel  lives  on  after 
death  (xxii.  7),  and  compartments  of  Sheol  exist  for  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (xxii.  5,  8-13).  In  number  there  are  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  angels  (xiv.  22). 

The  judgment  is  referred  to  in  xiv.  4,  xix.  i,  xxv.  4,  xxvii. 
II,  and  a resurrection  is  implied  in  xxv.  6.  No  Messiah  is 
mentioned. 

( 10)  The  Second  Section  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  embraces 
§§lxxxiii-xc.  Except  in  a veiled  reference  in  xc.  33,  it  does  not 
mention  the  resurrection;  nor,  since  §xc.  37  may  refer  to 
John  Hyrcanus,  does  it  mention  in  express  terms  a Messiah. 
Angels  may  be  meant  by  the  seventy  shepherds.  A judgment 
on  the  stars  and  shepherds  and  blinded  sheep  is  spoken  of  in 
§§xc.  24-27. 

(11)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  writ- 
ten according  to  Charles  about  107  B.  C.,  never  name  Gabriel 
or  Michael,  but  speak  of  Satan  and  Beliar.  They  speak,  also, 
of  the  angel  of  God,  of  angels  of  the  presence,  and  of  arch- 
angels and  watchers.  In  Benjamin  x.  8,  9,  it  speaks  of  the 
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judgment  and  says:  The  Lord  judges  Israel  first  for  the 
unrighteousness  which  they  have  committed,  and  then  so 
shall  they  judge  the  gentiles  (compare  Levi  iii.  3).  In  Ben. 
X.  6-8,  it  speaks  of  a resurrection  of  the  wicked  as  well  of 
the  righteous,  saying:  Ye  shall  see  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Shem, 
Abraham,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  rising  on  the  right  hand  of 
gladness;  then,  shall  we  also  rise,  each  over  our  own  tribe, 
and  we  shall  worship  the  heavenly  king.  Then,  shall  we  all 
be  changed,  some  into  glory  and  some  into  shame;  for  the 
Lord  shall  judge  Israel  first  for  the  unrighteousness  which 
they  have  committed  and  then  shall  he  judge  also  the  gentiles. 
In  Simeon  x.  2,  the  patriarch  says : Then  shall  I arise;  and  in 
Zebulon  x.  2,  we  read : Then  shall  I arise  again  in  the  world. 
Judah  XXV.  i,  3,  4,  reads:  And  after  these  things  shall  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  arise  unto  life,  and  I and  my 
brethren  shall  be  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  . . . and  ye 
shall  be  the  people  of  the  Lord  and  have  one  tongue;  and 
there  shall  be  no  spirit  of  deceit,  for  he  shall  be  cast  into  the 
fire  for  ever  and  they  who  have  died  in  grief  shall  arise  in 
joy  and  they  who  are  put  to  death  for  the  Lord’s  sake  shall 
awake. 

Of  the  Messiah,  the  book  says  in  two  places  that  he  will 
be  from  Judah,  and  in  six,  that  he  will  be  from  Levi.  It  says, 
also,  that  he  will  war  against  Beliar  and  deliver  his  captives, 
that  he  will  be  free  from  sin,  will  walk  in  meekness  and 
righteousness  and  open  Paradise  to  the  righteous. 

(12)  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  written  according  to  Charles 
at  about  107  B.  C.,  has  given  up  all  hope  in  a resurrection.  It 
mentions  by  name  Mastema  and  Beliar  and  speaks  of  the 
creation  and  circumstances  of  angels,  of  guardian  angels,  of 
angels  of  the  presence,  of  the  duty  of  angels  to  instruct  man- 
kind, and  of  angels  of  wood,  clouds,  fire,  etc. ; as  also,  of 
their  marrying  the  daughters  of  men,  of  their  punishment, 
and  of  their  children.  It  speaks,  also,  of  the  final  judgment 
of  the  fallen  angels  and  of  their  sons,  and  of  a great  judg- 
ment, apparently  for  all  men  (xxiii.  ii,  30).  Of  the  Messiah, 
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it  speaks  in  but  one  ambiguous  passage  (xxxi.  18,  19),  where 
it  says  to  Judah:  A prince  shalt  thou  be,  thou  and  one  of 
thy  sons,  over  the  sons  of  Jacob : in  thee  shall  be  the  help  of 
Jacob  and  in  thee  be  found  the  salvation  of  Israel.  This 
reference  to  the  Messiah  is  based  on  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

(13)  The  Sibylline  Books  are  composed  of  material  of 
such  uncertain  date,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
when  the  different  parts  were  written.  Parts  of  Book  Three 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century  B.  C.  In  line  775  of  this  book  the 
Messiah  is  Called  the  son  of  the  great  God,  and  in  lines  49,  50, 
a holy  king  ruling  all  the  lands  of  earth.  In  line  56  the  sibyl 
speaks  of  the  judgment  of  the  great  king,  the  deathless  God; 
and  in  line  63,  of  the  angel  Beliar. 

2.  In  the  Jewish  Literature  of  the  First  Century  B.  C.,  we 
find  the  following  testimony  about  the  four  subjects. 

a.  Second  Maccabees  is  silent  as  to  the  Messiah  and  the 
kingdom.  It  refers  to  a good  angel  sent  to  save  Israel  (xi.  6, 
XV.  21),  shows  a belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
(vii.  29)  and  in  a judgment. 

b.  Third  Maccabees  speaks  of  two  angels,  glorious  and 
terrible,  who  appear  to  Eleazar  the  high-priest ; it  has  noth- 
ing to  say  of  the  other  subjects. 

c.  The  writer  of  Fourth  Maccabees  does  not  believe  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  “in  the  immortality  of  all 
souls.”  He  is  silent  on  the  other  doctrines. 

d.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  mentions  an  angel  in  verse  7, 
but  is  silent  on  the  other  subjects. 

e.  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  speak  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
the  king,  the  son  of  David,  and  God’s  servant  (xviii.  6). 
They  do  not  mention  the  other  three  doctrines. 

f.  The  Story  of  Zerubhabel  says  nothing  about  any  of 
these  doctrines. 

g.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  mentions  neither 
resurrection,  judgment,  nor  Messiah.  In  verse  26,  it  speaks 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as  coming  into  the  furnace  with 
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Azariah  and  his  fellows;  and  in  verse  37,  calls  upon  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  to  bless  him. 

h.  In  the  History  of  Susamia,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is 
mentioned  in  verse  45,  and  the  angel  of  God  in  55,  59;  but 
the  other  subjects  are  not  mentioned. 

i.  In  the  stor}^  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  is  said  to  have  brought  Habbakkuk  from  Judah  to  Baby- 
lon and  to  have  carried  him  back  again  (vss.  36,  39)  ; but 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  other  subjects. 

y.  In  the  Third  Section  of  Enoch,  angels  are  mentioned 
in  xci.  1 5,  and  holy  angels  in  xciii.  2 ; the  righteous  judgment 
in  xci.  14,  and  the  eternal  judgment  in  xci.  15.  Resurrection 
and  i\Iessiah  are  not  referred  to. 

k.  The  Fourth  Section  of  Enoch  in  certain  passages, 
where  according  to  Prof.  Charles  the  redactor  tries  to  bring 
the  subject-matter  of  this  section  into  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  book;  mentions  the  son  of  man,  the  day  of  judgment, 
seven  holy  ones,  and  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  stars, 
one  for  each  season  and  one  for  each  of  the  twelve  months. 
Uriel  is  named  as  leader  and  shows  things  to  Enoch. 

/.  The  Fifth  Section  of  Enoch,  written  between  95  and 
64  B.  C.,  mentions  clearly  all  four  subjects.  There  will  be  a 
judgment  and  a resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead  (c.  5), 
a final  judgment  with  the  destruction  of  the  former  heavens 
and  earth  and  the  creation  of  a new  heaven  (xci.  14-16),  and 
a Messianic  kingdom,  where  God  and  his  son  will  be  united 
with  the  children  of  the  earth  forever  (cv.  2).  The  holy 
angels  are  spoken  of  in  xci.  2 and  the  wicked  in  xci.  15. 
Angels  are  said  to  place  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  for  a 
memorial  before  the  !Most  High  (xcix.  3),  and  to  gather  the 
world  for  judgment  (c.  4)  and  to  be  guarding  over  the 
righteous  (c.  5). 

in.  The  Sixth  Section  of  Enoch,  written  between  94  and 
79  B.  C.,  speaks  of  a resurrection  of  all  Israel  (li.  i,  Ixi.  5) 
and  of  a judgment  on  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  on  angels 
and  on  men  (xlvi.  2-4,  xlviii.  2).  The  iMessiah  is  called  the 
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elect  one  (xlv.  4,  xlviii.  8,  xlix.  2,  4,  li.  5,  6,  Hi.  6,  9,  liii.  6, 
Iv.  4,  Ixi.  5,  8.  Ixii.  i),  God’s  anointed  (xlviii.  10) , the  son  of 
man  (xlvi.  2,  3,  4,  xlviii.  2),  who  will  possess  universal 
dominion,  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  judge  all  angels 
and  men,  slaying  the  wicked  by  the  word  of  his  mouth  (Ixii. 
7,  9,  14,  Ixix.  26,  28,  29).  There  are  righteous  angels  and 
the  five  angels  of  the  presence,  Raphael,  and  Michael  among 
them  (xxxix.  5,  xl.  9),  and  the  angel  of  peace  who  went  with 
Enoch  (xliii.  3,  Hi.  3,  Hv.  4,  Iv.  2),  and  angels  of  punishment 
(liii.  3,  Ivi.  i),  and  thousands  of  thousands  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  (xl.  i).  Of  bad  angels,  Satan  and  Azazel 
are  named  (liii.  3,  5,  6,  Iv.  4),  and  five  Satans  (Ixix.  4),  and 
twenty  leaders  of  the  evil  angels  (Ixviii.  2).  He  speaks,  also, 
of  the  host  of  God,  of  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Ophanim, 
and  all  the  angels  of  power  (Ixi.  10). 

3.  In  the  Jewish  and  Judaeo-Christian  Literature  from  the 
year  i A.  D.  to  the  year  135  A.  D.,  or  thereabouts,  we  find  the 
following  testimony  on  these  subjects. 

a.  Apocalyptic  and  Pseudepigraphiccal  Literature  : 

( 1 ) The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  mentions  several  bad  angels 
Sammael,  Malchira,  Beliar,  and  Satan;  but  it  is  silent  with 
respect  to  the  other  three  subjects,  except  that  by  the  beloved 
of  i.  13  the  Messiah  is  probably  meant. 

(2)  The  Assumption  of  Moses  contains  ostensibly  a revel- 
ation of  Moses,  which  mentions  an  angel  (x.  2),  the  judg- 
ment (x.  3-8),  and  the  kingdom  (x.  i) ; but  no  resurrection, 
nor  Messiah. 

( 3 ) The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  speaks  of  angels  as  created 
on  the  first  day  (xxi.  6),  of  the  existence  of  armies  of  them 
(xlviii.  10,  H.  II,  Hx.  10),  of  the  fall  of  them  (Ivi.  11-13), 
of  the  angel  of  death  (xxi.  6),  and  names  one  of  them  Ram- 
iel,  who  presides  over  true  visions  (Iv.  3,  Ixiii.  6) . 

It  speaks  in  xxx.  i of  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
“when  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  hope  in  him  shall  rise 
again” ; and  in  chapters  1.  and  H.,  the  resurrection  is  described 
at  length.  It  speaks,  also,  of  the  revelation  of  the  Messiah 
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(xxix.  3),  of  his  correcting  the  leader  of  the  wicked  and  all 
his  impieties  (xl.  i),  and  of  his  summoning  all  the  nations, 
some  of  whom  he  will  save  and  some  of  whom  he  will  slay 
(Ixxii.  2).  The  Messiah  is  called  a judge  (xlviii.  39)  and 
there  will  be  a day  of  judgment  (lix.  8). 

(4)  The  Testament  of  Hezekiah  mentions  Sammael,  Bel- 
iar,  and  the  armies  of  Beliar,  the  angels  and  armies  of  the 
beloved  one.  It  speaks  of  the  beloved  (iii.  17,  18,  iv.  3,  6,  9, 
13),  and  of  Jesus  the  Lord  Christ  (iv.  13).  In  iii.  18,  the  res- 
urrection of  the  beloved  is  mentioned  and  in  iv.  18  the  judg- 
ment. 

(5)  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  speaks  frequently  of  angels 
(vii.  22,  27,  37,  ix.  6,  28,  29,  42,  viii.  2,  15,  19,  x.  19),  and 
of  the  angels  of  the  glory  of  this  world  (vi.  13,  vii.  2,  viii.  4, 
23,  25,  ix.  II,  21,  25,  31,  32,  37,  39,  X.  6,  18,  28,  xi.  I,  34), 
and  of  angels  about  the  throne  (vii.  14-16,  19,  24,  30,  31,  33, 
viii.  16),  and  of  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (vii.  23,  ix.  36, 
39,  40,  X.  4,  xi.  4,  33).  It  also  speaks  of  an  angel  who  was 
sent  to  make  him  see  (vi.  13,  vii.  ii,  21,  25),  of  a glorious 
angel  (vii.  2),  of  an  angel  of  death  (ix.  16,  x.  14),  of  an 
angel  of  Sheol  (x.  8),  of  angels  of  the  firmament  and  of 
Sheol  (x.  10),  and  of  angels  of  the  air  (x.  30).  It  names 
Satan  and  Sammael  (xi.  41,  43),  and  Sammael  and  his  hosts 
(vii.  9),  and  speaks  of  princes,  angels,  and  gods  of  the  world 
(x.  12),  and  of  princes  and  powers  of  that  world  (x.  15). 
The  Messiah  is  named  in  (vii.  8,  12),  and  has  many  titles, 
such  as  beloved  (vii.  17,  23,  ix.  12),  his  beloved  the  Christ 
(viii.  18),  his  beloved  the  Son  (viii.  25),  the  Son  crucified 
(ix.  14),  the  only  begotten  (vii.  37),  the  elect  one  (viii.  7), 
one  (ix.  26,  38),  this  one  (ix.  33),  a certain  one  (ix.  27), 
Lord  (viii.  26),  Lord  Christ  (x.  17,  32),  the  Lord  who  will 
be  called  Christ  (ix.  13) . The  Lord,  the  Lord  Christ,  who  will 
be  called  Jesus  (ix.  5),  is  said  to  have  ascended  from  the 
grave  (ix.  i). 

The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  spoken  of  in  ix.  17, 
and  the  judgment  in  x.  12. 
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(6)  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  contains  two  visions  which 
are  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  Isaiah  just  before  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Manasseh  king-  of  Judah.  In  form,  these  visions, 
especially  the  one  recorded  in  vii.  if,  are  more  like  those  in 
Daniel  than  any  other  thus  far  noticed,  in  that  they  give  the 
details  of  the  history  of  the  times  of  Jesus  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Daniel  presents  the  details  of  the  history  of  the 
Seleucid  kings. 

(7)  Following  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  divisions 
suggested  by  Dr.  Box,  the  book  of  Fourth  Ezra  will  be  con- 
sidered under  six  sections. 

(a)  The  Ezra  Apocalypse  refers  only  to  Messianic  woes 
and  tells  of  an  angel  who  came  to  speak  with  Ezra. 

(b)  The  Son  of  Man  Vision  calls  the  Messiah  God’s  Son 
fxiii.  32,  37),  and  says  that  he  is  to  judge  and  to  destroy  the 
nations  of  the  earth  (xiii.  37,  49),  and  to  defend  the  people 
of  Israel  (xii-xiii.  49). 

(c)  The  Ezra-Piece  speaks  of  Ezra’s  translation  to  be 
with  God’s  Son  (xiv.  9). 

(d)  The  Eagle  Vision  tells  of  the  Messiah  (xii.  32),  who 
shall  spring  from  the  seed  of  David,  who  shall  make  the 
people  alive  for  judgment  and  then  destroy  them. 

(f)  The  Salathiel  Section  mentions  armies  of  angels  (vi. 
3),  and  angels  who  guard  the  souls  of  the  righteous  (vii.  85, 
95)  ; also,  the  angel  that  was  sent  unto  him  (v.  31,  vii.  7, 

X.  29).  Jeramiel  (iv.  36),  and  Uriel  alone  are  named.  Im-  . 
mortality  is  spoken  of  in  viii.  54  and  the  resurrection  in  v.  37, 
45.  There  is  to  be  a judgment  (vii.  102-115,  viii.  38,  61,  x. 
16)  ; and  punishment  and  salvation  after  death  (vii.  66,  xiv. 
34,  35).  No  personal  Messiah  is  spoken  of ; but  the  Messianic 
times  are  referred  to  in  vii.  75. 

(/)  In  the  passages  which  Dr.  Box  assigns  to  the  redactor, 
it  is  said  that  God’s  son,  the  Messiah,  shall  be  revealed  (vii. 
28),  and  after  his  death,  the  earth  shall  restore  those  who 
sleep  in  her  (vii.  32)  and  the  dust  of  those  that  are  at  rest 
therein.  The  Most  High  shall  be  revealed  upon  his  throne  of 
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judgment  and  judge  the  nations  that  have  been  raised  (vii. 
33-44)- 

(8)  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  gives  the  names 
of  seven  individual  angels  and  of  at  least  eight  classes  of 
angels.  It  speaks,  also,  of  the  prince  of  the  watchmen  and  of 
the  ruler  of  Tartarus.  There  are  elders  and  rulers  of  the 
stellar  orders,  and  terrible  angels  guarding  the  snows  and 
clouds  and  dews.  There  are  angels  guarding  night  and  day 
and  sun  and  paradise  and  the  keys  of  hell.  These  angels  are 
myriads  in  number  and  will  all  be  brought  into  judgment. 
There  are  at  least  three  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel  and 
Praviel  (or  \'b-etil),  and  Sataniel  is  called  the  prince  of  the 
watchmen.  Men  also  will  be  judged.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reference  to  a resurrection  or  to  a Messiah. 

(9)  The  Zadokite  Fragments  mention  the  angels  of  de- 
struction, the  angel  of  the  IMastema,  Belial,  and  the  watchers 
of  heaven.  A Messiah  is  spoken  of  in  ii.  10,  ix.  10(B)  and  a 
Messiah  from  Aaron  and  from  Israel  in  ix.  29  and  xv.  4. 
There  is  no  reference  to  a resurrection,  nor  to  a judgment 
to  come. 

( 10)  Philo  discusses  angels  a number  of  times,  but 
he  does  not  assign  names  to  them,  nor  give  their  number. 
He  gives  no  hint  of  a Messiah,  nor  of  a resurrection,  though 
he  does  imply  a judgment  (iv.  243). 

( 11)  Josephus,  in  discussing  Genesis  (vi.  1-6),  speaks  of 
the  angels.  If  the  passage  is  genuine,  he  refers  to  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  in  Ant.  xviii.  iii.  3.  In  Ant.  xviii.  i,  3;  and  in  The 
IVars  of  the  Jezt’s,  vi.  v.  4,  he  tells  of  a prediction  that  about 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  “one  from  their  own 
country  should  become  governor  of  the  habitable  earth.” 

b.  The  New  Testament : 

( I ) In  the  New  Testament,  angels  are  mentioned  in  every 
book,  except  Philippians,  i Thes.,  2 Tim.,  Tit.,  Philemon, 
James,  and  i,  2 and  3 John.  They  are  given  names  in  Mat., 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  Acts,  Jude,  Rev.,  Rom.,  i Cor.,  2 Cor., 


23  See  Bohn’s  Translation,  i.  332,  ii.  237,  341,  418-420,  iv.  252,  334. 
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I Thes.,  2 Thes.,  i Tim.  In  Matthew,  there  are  said  to  be 
legions  of  them ; and  in  Hebrews,  an  innumerable  company. 
Paul  denotes  their  relations  to  mankind  by  such  words  as 
principalities,  authorities,  powers,  lordships  and  thrones. 
They  are  good  or  evil.  Michael  is  the  archangel  of  the  good 
and  Beelzebub,  or  Satan,  is  the  prince  of  this  world,  of  the  de- 
mons, and  of  the  powers  of  the  air.^* 

(2)  The  resurrection  is  mentioned  in  all  the  Gospels  and 
in  Acts,  Rom.,  i Cor.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  i Thes.,  2 Tim.,  Heb., 

1 Pet.,  and  Rev. ; and  described  at  length  in  i Cor.  xv. 

(3)  The  judgment  is  referred  to  in  all  the  Gospels  and  in 
Acts,  Rom.,  I Cor.,  i Tim.,  2 Tim.,  Heb.,  James,  i Pet., 

2 Pet.,  I John,  Jude,  and  Rev. 

(4)  The  Messiah,  or  Christ,  is  named  in  every  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  Since  the  whole  New  Testament  is  con- 
cerned with  Him,  it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  give 
any  particular  items  of  evidence  upon  this  subject. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


2^  See  further  in  any  concordance  of  the  Bible. 


{To  he  continued) 


THE  CITY  OF  EZEKIEL’S  OBLATION. 

Ezekiel’s  final  vision  is  so  much  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  and  its  ritual  that  one  is  apt  to  dismiss 
the  brief  mention  of  the  city,  in  which  little  beyond  bare 
measurements  is  given,  as  an  appendage  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  a concession  to  formal  requirements.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  to  the  city,  not  to  the  temple, 
that  the  prophet  returns  in  his  closing  sentences,  and  in  its 
gates  and  name  he  finds  the  climax  of  his  work.  And  though 
the  information  given  concerning  it  appears  meagre,  the  ten- 
or of  the  whole  scheme  entitles  us  to  expect  that  the  city’s 
framework  can  be  vitalised,  its  importance  and  significance 
appreciated,  by  examination  of  the  territory  allotted  to  it. 

In  outline  the  city  is  a square  of  4,500  reeds^  or  nine  miles, 

^ The  grounds  on  which  “reeds”  is  understood  in  the  land  measure- 
ments are  as  follows:  (o)  Two  units,  cubit  and  reed,  are  introduced  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  minor  is  consistently  employed  and  stated 
throughout  the  temple  measurements,  xl.-xlii ; when  in  a further  series  of 
larger  measurements  the  unit  is  as  consistently  omitted,  it  is  natural  to 
understand  that  the  major  unit  has  now  come  into  operation.  If  it  has 
not,  then  after  being  prominently  displa3^ed  at  the  outset  (xl.  5-8),  it  is 
only  once  again  used  (xli.  8),  and  no  explanation  of  its  introduction  is 
apparent,  (b)  In  the  middle  of  the  series  of  ten  measurements  without 
unit  in  xlv.  1-6,  there  occurs  a measurement  of  “50  cubits” : if  the  other 
measurements  were  of  the  same  order,  there  was  no  reason  for  singling 
out  this  insignificant  measurement  to  define  its  unit;  but  if  the  others 
were  reeds,  it  was  necessary  to  expressly  mention  the  unit  when  the  dis- 
tance could  not  be  given  as  reeds,  (c)  If  the  land  measurements  are 
cubits,  then  the  length  of  a tribal  portion  E.  to  W.  is  25,000  cubits 
(xlviii.  8-9)  or  only  nine  miles,  which  is  preposterous,  (d)  The  point  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  series  of  unitless 
measurements,  the  “500”  of  xlv.  2,  has  already  been  given  as  500  reeds  in 
xlii.  15-20:  this,  however,  the  supporters  of  the  cubit  hypothesis  deny, 
trusting  to  the  Septuagint  which  there  gives  “cubits”  for  the  M.T. 
“reeds.”  This  reading  can  be  discredited  on  the  following  grounds : 
(a)  The  motive  for  the  reduction  by  the  Septuagint  of  the  unit  in  xlii. 
15-20,  is  obvious — to  make  it  possible  to  place  the  temple  on  Moriah ; 
while  no  motive  is  discernible  which  could  have  caused  an  original 
“cubits”  in  the  Hebrew  to  be  replaced  by  “reeds.”  (Q)  The  insertion  of 
the  unit  in  the  Septuagint  is  suspiciously  irregular  after  its  previous 
continuous  expression;  it  is  omitted  in  vss.  16,  18,  19,  inserted  in  vs.  17 
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with  a border  of  250  reeds,  or  half  a mile,  called  the  suburbs, 
the  latter  completing  a square  of  5,000  reeds  (xlviii.  16-17)  J 
it  is  to  be  “for  dwelling  and  for  suburbs,”  “for  the  whole 
house  of  Israel”  (vs.  15 ; xlv.  6),  and  is  flanked  by  rectangles 
of  10,000  by  5,000  reeds  intended  to  supply  it  with  food 
(vs.  18).  These  directions  are  supplemented  in  two  points  by 
the  concluding  verses;  on  each  side  of  the  square  of  4,500 
reeds,  i.e.  within  the  suburbs,  are  to  be  three  gates  called  after 
the  tribes ; and  the  name  of  the  city  is  to  be  J ehovah-shammah. 

The  size  of  the  city,  daring  but  not  extravagant  either  by 
Babylonian  or  modern  standards,  is  not  suggestive  of  an 
afterthought : if  prophetic  dreams  were  to  be  literally  fulfilled 
and  a world-metropolis  were  yet  established  in  Palestine, 
Ezekiel’s  estimate  might  serve  as  guide  to  its  reasonable  pro- 
portions. And  the  character  of  the  territory  covered  by  its 
ten-mile  square  disposes  of  any  suggestion  that  it  is  a casual 
makeweight  to  the  sanctuary.  A capital  which  includes  both 
Zion  and  Bethlehem  within  its  bounds  claims  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Zion  of  prophetic  hopes,  the  city  whose 
Designer  and  Finisher  is  God. 

In  a former  paper  it  was  shown  that  Ezekiel’s  data  indicate 
such  a location  for  the  city.*  The  sanctuary,  which  is  the 
centre  of  his  plan,  must  stand  in  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  country;  the  city,  whose  northern  border 
is  15,000  reeds,  or  thirty  miles,  south  of  the  sanctuary,  must 
therefore  extend  from  Jerusalem  southward,  and  have  in  its 
center  Bethlehem,  which  is  five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  Nor 
is  this  location  one  to  be  quarrelled  with  when  regarded  apart 
from  the  irresistible  indications  of  the  map:  that  the  prophet 

and  once  in  vs.  20.  On  the  other  hand  the  fourfold  emphasis  of  the 
Hebrew  on  “reeds  with  the  measuring  reed”  after  the  long  series  of 
cubit  measurements  is  purposeful ; while  the  omission  of  the  unit  in  vs.  20 
provides  a key  to  the  corresponding  omission  in  xlv.  2.  (y)  Unless  the 
reed  was  intended  to  measure  reeds,  the  line  to  measure  cubits,  no 
explanation  of  the  provision  of  two  measuring  instruments  presents  it- 
self ; and  the  Septuagint  itself  states  that  the  measurement  of  500  was 
made  with  the  measuring  reed. 

2 See  this  Review,  July,  1922,  pp.  403-5;  415-7. 
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could  have  dissociated  his  capital  from  Mount  Zion,  from 
“The  city  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,’’® 
is  almost  unthinkable;  while  the  dimensions  of  his  city,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem 
and  the  fact  that  the  significance  of  the  latter  town  was  patent 
to  Ezekiel  both  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  his  prototype  of 
the  great  King,  and  as  the  promised  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
siah,* preclude  the  idea  that  the  inclusion  of  a spot  so  salient 
to  Christian  eyes  was  chance. 

In  the  same  article  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  distance 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  from  Bethlehem  is  just  four  and  a 
half  miles,  the  distance  of  the  suburbs  from  the  centre  of  the 
city;  and  that  the  breadth  of  Zion,  the  ancient  city  of  David, 
from  the  First  or  Inner  North  Wall  to  the  wall  in  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  is  just  half  a mile,  the  width  of  Ezekiel’s  sub- 
urbs : which  strongly  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
urbs is  to  enclose  Mount  Zion,  and  that  their  width  was 
dictated  by  its  extent.  We  thus  have  a Capital  gathered  round 
Bethlehem,  with  Mount  Zion  “on  the  sides  of  the  north’’ 
(Ps.  xlviii.  2 ; Isa.  xiv.  13),  in  the  possession  of  the  city  and 
yet  separate  from  the  city. 

How  far  can  this  disposition  be  confirmed  from  Ezekiel’s 
own  words?  His  cut-and-dry  description  leaves  little  room 
either  for  corroboration  or  disproof ; but  one  point,  the  name 
of  the  city,  can  be  seized  upon.  The  name  is  not  absolutely 
“The  Lord  [is]  there,’’ — for  the  force  of  the  local  ending 
of  shammah  cannot  be  sunk, — but  “The  Lord  [is]  thither.” 
That  this  name  does  not  include  the  suburbs  is  shown  by  the 
repetition  of  the  measurements  of  4,500  in  the  preceding 


* Isa.  lx.  14.  See  also  Isa.  xxxiii.  20;  xlix.  14-16;  Ixii.  11-12;  Ps. 
xlviii.  I,  2,  8;  Ixxxvii.  2,  3,  5;  Matt.  v.  35;  etc.  Twice  in  this  vision 
(xl.  I ; xliii.  3),  Ezekiel  speaks  simply  of  “the  city,”  reference  to  Jerus- 
alem being  understood. 

^ Mic.  V.  2;  Matt.  ii.  4-6.  The  significance  of  its  name,  “House  of 
food,”  in  conjunction  with  the  purpose  of  the  city  possession,  “for 
food”  (xlviii.  18),  and  the  office  of  the  Davidic  Ruler  as  Shepherd 
(xxxiv.  23,  etc.)  is  also  revelant. 
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vss.  (30-34),  and  the  wording  of  the  final  verse  places  it  be- 
yond doubt : 

It  shall  be  18,000  reeds  round  about:  and  the  name  of 
the  city  that  day  shall  be,  J ehovahshammah. 

Now  as  Mount  Zion,  which  is  regarded  throughout  prophecy 
as  the  royal  seat  of  Jehovah,'’^  is  not  in  the  city  proper  but  in 
the  suburbs,  the  significance  of  the  qualification  in  the  city’s 
name  is  brought  out : His  seat  is  then  not  actually  “there,” 
but  “thither”  with  respect  to  the  city, — not  in  the  sanctuary 
but  on  the  verge  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people. 

Further  confirmation  must  be  sought,  not  in  what  Ezekiel 
says,  but  in  what  he  does  not  say, — a dangerous  line  of  rea- 
soning as  a rule,  but  one  which  claims  consideration  in  the 
present  instance  on  its  merits.  Dumbness  was  a restraint 
laid  upon  the  prophet  from  the  beginning,®  yet  a restraint  so 
employed  as  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  message ; it  was  in 
silence,  prostrate  in  his  own  house  with  threatening  arm 
stretched  towards  Jerusalem,  that  he  first  secured  attention 
for  his  burden;  and  throughout  his  career  it  was  often  his 
role  to  be  “a  sign  unto  the  house  of  Israel,”^  and  to  await 
in  patience  the  event  which  should  give  him  “the  opening  of 
the  mouth.”  In  the  present  connection  there  are  three  points 
on  which  his  silence  cannot  be  meaningless : Firstly,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  he  should  so  deliberately  delineate  the  sub- 
urbs, yet  give  no  hint  of  their  purpose,  while  the  purpose  of 
each  other  section  of  the  oblation  is  fully  stated.  Secondly, 
it  cannot  be  chance  that  throughout  forty-eight  chapters  deal- 
ing mainly  with  the  sins,  doom  and  restoration  of  Jerusalem, 
the  name  of  Zion,  the  most  familiar  of  all  prophetic  terms, 
never  once  occurs.®  Thirdly,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
a high  priest  in  the  sanctuary  does  not  mean  that  the  critics 

® Isa.  xviii.  7;  xxiv.  23;  Joel  iii.  17,  21 ; Mic.  iv.  7;  Ps.  ii.  6;  Rev.  xiv.  i. 
® Ezek.  iii.  26;  xxiv.  27;  xxxiii.  22;  xxix.  21  (the  final  sentence  of  the 
book  in  order  of  time). 

’ iv.  3 ; xii.  6,  ii ; xxiv.  24,  27. 

® G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem,  Vol.  I,  p.  151,  suggests  that  Ezekiel  "had 
some  religious  reason  for  refusing  to  name  so  holy  a place.” 
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are  right  in  considering  the  Mosaic  ritual  later  than  Ezekiel, 
but  rather  that  Ezekiel  was  thinking  of  the  High  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  who  needs  no  more  to  offer  sacri- 
fice. Thus  by  clamant  silence  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
suburbs,  on  Mount  Zion,  and  on  the  High  Priest : and  when 
the  city  is  measured  on  the  land,  the  three  silences  merge 
into  one,  being  revealed  as  space  left  vacant  for  the  corner- 
stone of  the  scheme.  For  the  purpose  of  the  suburbs  is  to  hold 
Mount  Zion,  and  the  High  Priest  absent  from  the  sanctuary 
sits  as  King  on  Zion,  a Priest  upon  His  throne,  Jehovah- 
shammah. 

It  is  possible  therefore  that  Ezekiel’s  brevity  concerning 
the  city  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  it,  but  to  the 
sense  that  his  Leitmotif  would  be  so  generally  understood, 
and  so  powerfully  illustrated  by  coming  events,  as  to  make 
explicit  treatment  undesirable, — just  as  an  argument  secure 
in  its  strength  can  afford  to  leave  its  conclusion  unsaid,  or  as 
a familiar  quotation  gains  in  effect  when  only  the  first  few 
words  are  given.  The  demand  is  at  least  for  an  effort  to 
show  that  the  interrelation  already  discovered  between  the 
terumah  and  other  Scripture  does  not  fail  in  the  case  of  the 
union  of  Bethlehem  with  Zion;  to  prove  if  possible  that  the 
angel  who  told  of  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  “the 
city  of  David’’  (Luke  ii.  ii)  was  not  depriving  Zion  of  its 
prescriptive  title®  but  extending  it  to  its  anticipated  dimen- 
sions. Let  us  then  take  a practical  sur\’ey  of  this  visioned 
Ariel,  and  catch  at  every  hint  concerning  it  dropped  by 
prophetic  pens. 

The  terumah  city  stretches  from  Jerusalem  to  Tekoa,  and 
appears  on  a contour  map  as  lying  wholly  upon  the  mountain- 
land  of  Israel : it  is  “a  city  set  on  a hill.”  none  of  its  build- 
ings less  than  1,500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea  only  eight 
miles  away.  “Beautiful  in  elevation”  was  the  Psalmist’s  de- 


® In  the  O.  T.  “the  city  of  David’’  always  means  Zion  (see  2 Sam.  v.  7; 
I Kings  viii.  i),  in  the  N.  T.  Bethlehem  (Luke  ii.  4). 
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scription  of  the  city  of  the  King  (xlviii.  2),  and  Zechariah 
said  that  it  should  be  “lifted  up”  (xiv.  10).  As  south  of 
Bethlehem  the  country  rises  to  nearly  i ,000  feet  above  Mount 
Zion,  itself  a comparatively  inconspicuous  elevation,^®  it  is 
apposite  to  note  also  Jeremiah’s  phrase,  “They  shall  come 
and  sing  in  the  height  of  Zion”  (xxxi.  12),  and  the  Psalm- 
ist’s “mountains  of  Zion”  (cxxxiii,  3). 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  territory  formerly  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  Mount  Zion,  and  probably  some 
towns  in  the  north-west  corner,  were  BenjamiteZ’^  The  fact 
that  Jerusalem  was  strictly  a town  of  Benjamin  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  connection  with  such  a prediction  as  “Judah 
in  My  law-giver”  fPs.  lx.  7;  cviii.  8),  where  Judah,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  other  names  mentioned — Shechem,  Gilead, 
Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Moab — must  be  the  tribal  district,  and 
therefore  exclusive  of  Mount  Zion;  the  prediction  can  be  im- 
plemented only  when  Bethlehem- judah  is  united  to  Mount 
Zion.  The  frequent  association  in  prophecy  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  cities  of  Judah^^  suggests  the  same  outlook  towards 
their  union  in  one  city ; 

For  God  will  save  Zion,  and  build  the  cities  of  Judah ; 

And  they  shall  abide  there,  and  have  it  in  possession. 

The  seed  also  of  His  servants  shall  inherit  it ; 

And  they  that  love  His  name  shall  dwell  therein  (Ps.  Ixix. 

35-6) ; 

Mt.  Zion  (South-East  Hill)  is  2,353  ft-l  Bethlehem  2,550  ft.;  the 
hill  west  of  Urtas  (Ras  esh  Sherife),  3,258  ft.;  the  hill  cast  of  Safa, 
3,167  ft.;  Tekoa,  2,788  ft. 

The  boundary  line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  ran  from  En-rogal 
(on  the  east  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom),  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  and 
to  the  south  of  Jebus,  and  over  the  brow  of  the  South  West  Hill;  it 
thus  left  the  South  East  Hill,  or  Zion,  on  its  north  (Josh.  xv.  8; 
xviii.  16).  Jerusalem  is  given  as  a town  of  Benjamin  in  Josh,  xviii.  28; 
see  also  Judg.  i.  21 ; i Chron.  viii.  28,  32;  i Kings  xi.  36,  where  the 
“one  tribe”  must  be  Benjamin;  Jer.  vi.  i. 

Biblical  towns  identifiable  within  the  city  are  Bethlehem,  Manahath, 
Gallim,  Nephtoah,  Bether,  Netophah,  Etam,  Beth-haccherem,  Beth-car. 
In  the  suburbs  are  Bethany  and  Tekoa.  The  majority  of  these  belonged 
to  Judah. 
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Judah  shall  be  inhabited  for  ever,  and  Jerusalem  from 
generation  to  generation  (Joel  iii.  20) d® 

A phrase  most  relevant  to  our  inquiry  is  “the  daughter  of 
Zion,”  frequently  used  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  MicahJ*  By 
the  “daughter”  of  a town  is  meant  territory  associated  with 
and  dependent  on  it,  the  word  being  thus  used  not  only 
poetically  but  in  territorial  listsd®  Ezekiel  (xvi,  61 ) speaks  of 
Sodom  and  Samaria  as  future  daughters,  not  sisters,  of  Jeru- 
salem, this  suggesting  that  the  whole  oblation  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  future  Jerusalem,^®  or  “daughter  of  Jerusalem,” 
while  his  city  is  the  prophetic  Zion,  or  “daughter  of  Zion.” 
Isaiah  says  that  “the  daughter  of  Zion”  shall  be  called  “a 
city  not  forsaken”  (Ixii.  11-12)  ; and  in  two  instances  from 
other  prophets  the  phrase  is  associated  with  territorial  names 
which  bear  out  our  understanding  of  its  application  : 

I.  In  an  oracle  of  Micah  which  has  already  attracted  our 
attention  in  connection  with  the  oblation,  we  read,  . 

The  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zion  from 
henceforth  even  for  ever.  And  thou,  O tower  of  Eder,  the 
hill  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall  it  come ; yea, 
the  foremost  dominion  shall  come,  the  kingdom  of  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  (iv.  7-8). 

The  Tower  of  Eder  (i.e.  “tower  of  the  flock,”  a significant 
appellation  for  the  city  of  the  Shepherd)  was  the  place  where 


See  also  Ps.  xlviii.  ii;  xcvii.  8;  Isa.  xxvi.  i;  xl.  9;  Jer.  passim', 
Zech,  r,  12. 

Also  Ps.  ix.  14;  Zeph.  iii.  14;  Zech.  ii.  10;  ix.  9. 

See  Hebrew  or  E.  VV.  margins  of  Num.  xxi.  25;  xxxii.  42;  Josh. 
XV.  45;  xvii.  II ; I Chr.  vii,  28. 

Sodom  must  then  be  regarded  as  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
this  agrees  with  Ezekiel’s  decided  exclusion  of  the  south  end  from  the 
restored  land,  xlvii.  ii;  also  with  Gen.  xiii.  10.  For  a Jerusalem  en- 
larged to  this  extent,  cf . Is.  xxxiii.  20-21 ; liv.  2-3 ; Zech.  ii.  4-5 ; ix.  7. 
The  fact  that  the  historic  Jerusalem  lies  in  both  the  main  sections  of  the 
oblation,  in  the  holy  territorj'  and  in  the  city  possession,  entitles  it  to 
give  its  name  to  the  whole.  Again,  as  the  historic  Zion  was  part  of  the 
historic  Jerusalem,  not  coincident  with  it,  so  if  Ezekiel’s  city  is  the 
prophetic  Zion,  his  oblation  naturally  claims  to  be  the  prophetic  Jeru- 
salem. 
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Jacob  resided  after  the  death  of  Rachel  a mile  from  Bethle- 
hem, and  before  he  journeyed  onward  to  Hebron  (Gen. 
XXXV.21) ; it  may  therefore  be  safely  understood  as  a refer- 
ence either  to  the  vicinity  or  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem, 
where  “the  hill  of  the  daughter  of  Zion”  might  find  more  than 
one  claimant  to  the  title.  This  passage  in  Micah  commences 
with  the  temple  at  the  head  of  the  mountains  (iv.  i),  and 
passes  on  through  Zion  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  Tower 
of  Eder,  and  Bethlehem  Ephrathah  (v.  2). 

II.  Jeremiah  vi.  1-2,  appears  to  define  the  limits  of  “the 
daughter  of  Zion” : 

Flee  for  safety,  ye  children  of  Benjamin,  out  of  the  midst 
of  Jerusalem,  and  blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  raise  up 
a signal  on  Beth-haccherem.  . . . The  daughter  of  Zion  will 
I cut  off. 

“The  midst  of  Jerusalem”  and  Tekoa  are  the  northern  and 
southern  bounds  of  Ezekiel’s,  city  possession,  while  Beth- 
haccherem,  if  its  usual  identification  with  the  Erank  Moun- 
tain be  accepted,  is  a commanding  conical  peak  three  miles 
south-east  of  Bethlehem,  very  possibly  the  place  of  the  Tower 
of  Eder. 

The  phrase  recurs  once  in  the  New  Testament  in  a quota- 
tion from  Zechariah,  “Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold, 
thy  King  cometh  unto  thee”  (Matt.  xxi.  5;  Jn.  xii.  15). 
The  regal  entry  of  Christ  to  which  it  is  applied  commenced 
beside  Bethphage  and  Bethany  (Luke  xix.  29,  etc.),  and  the 
north  boundary  of  the  suburbs  runs  between  these  two  vil- 
lages, Bethany,  the  home  of  our  Lord  during  His  ministry  in 
Jerusalem,  being  in  the  suburbs. 

The  most  vital  passages,  however,  within  the  range  of  this 
article  are  the  actual  descriptions  of  the  bounds  of  the  new 
city  in  two.of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  in  Jeremiah  xxxi. 
38-40,  and  in  Zechariah  xiv.  10.  It  is  unfortunate  that  much 
uncertainty  exists  concerning  localities  therein  mentioned, 
and  the  methods  of  modern  critics  in  dealing  with  them  may 
justly  be  impugned.  They  have  taken  for  granted  that  these 
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descriptions  apply  to  a city  coincident  in  extent  with  historic 
Jerusalem,  but  most  evidently  it  is  of  more  spacious  days 
that  the  prophets  speak,  of  the  days  of  the  new  covenant 
( Jer.  xxxi.  31-34)  when  the  city  “shall  not  be  plucked  up 
nor  thrown  down  any  more  for  ever”  (vs.  40),  when  “the 
Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth”  (Zech.  xiv.  9),  and 
“there  shall  be  no  more  curse”  (vs.  ii).  The  first  factor  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  these  descriptions  should 
have  been  the  dimensions  of  the  new  city  as  given  by  Ezekiel, 
which  even  in  cubits  are  many  times  larger  than  those  of  the 
old  Jerusalem;  the  possibility  of  so  much  agreement  between 
writers  acquainted  with  each  other’s  work, — Ezekiel  with 
Jeremiah’s,  Zechariah  with  that  of  both,' — should  have  been 
conceded  even  by  the  most  destructive  critic.  One  ventures 
to  say  that  in  a secular  science  this  would  have  been  regarded 
as  the  obvious  method  of  approach,  and  the  fact  that  it  ap- 
pears never  to  have  occurred  to  modem  commentators  is  a 
revelation  of  their  conscious  or  unconscious  bias. 

The  post-exilic  origin  of  the  whole  book  of  Zechariah 
being  at  present  in  favour,  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  the 
failure  to  seek  a relation  between  its  geographical  predictions 
and  the  terumah  plan.  In  thought  and  phraseology  it  admit- 
tedly reveals  acquaintance  with  Ezekiel.  Its  whole  tenor  is  to 
encourage  the  disheartened  Jews  to  regard  the  day  of  small 
things  as  the  prelude  of  a more  splendid  dawn  in  which 
every  pledge  should  be  fulfilled;  that  among  the  prophetic 
promises  Ezekiel’s  vision  should  have  been  foremost  in  the 
writer’s  mind  is  from  all  the  circumstances  inevitable,  and 
the  fact  could  be  illustrated  throughout : but  here  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  definite  indications  of  the  extent  of  the  new 
city. 

Most  decisively  that  cannot  be  coincident  with  the  historic 
city.  There  is  to  be  “a  very  great  valley”  through  the  midst 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a “valley  of  the  mountains”  cleav- 
ing the  Central  Range  from  east  to  west,  and  so  inevitably 
overthrowing  part  of  Jerusalem  (xiv.  4-5).  One  notes  im- 
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mediately  that  this  valley  will  follow  the  line  of  Ezekiel’s 
Levite-city  boundary,  which  runs  north  of  Mount  Zion 
through  the  temple  area  and  towards  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the 
mid-west  of  the  present  town.  It  would  seem  that  in  Zech- 
ariah’s  view  the  arbitrary  barrier  between  the  “holy”  and  the 
“common”  sections  of  the  oblation  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
an  actual  break  in  the  land,  whose  effect  must  be  to  overthrow 
Moriah  completely,  while  leaving  Mount  Zion,  “which  can- 
not be  moved,  but  abideth  for  ever”  (Ps.  cxxv.  i),  isolated 
by  valleys  on  every  quarter, — on  the  north  by  the  new-formed 
chasm,  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  the 
Kidron. 

The  formation  of  a complementary  valley  is  indicated 
as  preface  to  the  description  of  the  city : 

All  the  land  shall  be  turned  as  the  Arabah,  from  Geba  to 
Rimmon  south  of  Jerusalem;  and  it  shall  be  lifted  up  and 
inhabited  in  its  place,  from  Benjamin’s  gate  unto  the  place 
of  the  first  gate,  unto  the  corner  gate,  and  from  the  tower 
of  Hananel  unto  the  king’s  winepresses  (xiv.  lo). 

From  Geba,  four  miles  north  of  Samaria,  to  Rimmon,  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Beersheba,  defines  the  western  extent  of 
the  mountain-land  of  Israel  with  an  accuracy  which  a glance 
at  a contour  map  will  persuade  must  have  been  intentional : 
the  mountain  of  Israel  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  holy 
oblation,  which  indeed  the  latter  appears  designed  to  frame, 
is  therefore  to  be  marked  off  by  actual  physical  changes  in 
the  land,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  valleys  on  every  side  just 
as  is  Mount  Zion, — on  the  east  by  the  Arabah  or  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  on  the  south  by  the  valley  through  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  on  the  west  by  a valley  similar  to  the  Arabah,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Plain  of  Armageddon.  This,  however,  is 
outside  our  thesis. 

The  terms  employed  in  delimiting  the  city  make  plain  that 
historical  Jerusalem  is  its  starting-point,  not  its  centre;  and 
that  starting-point  must  necessarily,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  the  Olivet  valley,  be  the  northern.  This  is  confirmed  by 
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the  phrase,  “from  the  tower  of  Hananel  unto  the  king's 
winepresses”:  the  Tower  of  Hananel  stood  in  the  circuit  of 
Nehemiah’s  city  wall,  and  the  king's  winepresses  must  be 
associated  with  the  royal  vineyards,  which  were  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron;  “Solomon’s  Pools,”  built  to  water 
his  vineyards  (Eccles.  ii.  4-6),  are  still  pointed  out  near 
Urtas,  or  Etam,  south  of  Bethlehem.  Uniting  Ezekiel’s  fig- 
ures to  Zechariah’s  location,  we  have  a city  stretching  from 
Jerusalem  southwards  for  ten  miles,  as  already  indicated  by 
each  other  line  of  approach. 

The  gates  mentioned  must  be  taken  as  indicating  the  line 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  new  city,  certainly  not  its 
full  extent  from  east  to  west,  which  would  then  be  under 
half  a mile.  They  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  first  verse  of  Jeremiah’s  description,  which 
contains  identical  names : 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  city,  shall 
be  built  to  the  Lord  from  the  tower  of  Hananel  unto  the 
gate  of  the  corner  (xxxi.  38). 

We  have  thus  four  points  in  the  old  city  given  as  on  the 
boundary  of  the  new, — Benjamin’s  Gate,  the  Corner  Gate, 
the  site  of  the  Eirst  Gate,  and  the  Tower  of  Hananel.  These, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  as  the  Comer  Gate  is 
generally  identified  with  Nehemiah’s  Old  Gate,^^  and  “the 
site  of  the  first  gate”  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  is  then  evidently  an 
alternative  indication  of  the  Corner  Gate.  With  respect  to 
these,  the  Corner  Gate  is  placed  by  general  consent  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Jeffa  Gate.^®  The  location  of  Benjamin’s  Gate  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  an  egress  from  the  city  northwards,’®  and 

G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem,  Vol.  I,  pp.  201-2;  Ryle,  Nehemiah  (Cam- 
bridge Bible),  p.  176.  The  Comer  Gate  was  400  cubits  from  the  Gate  of 
Ephraim  (2  Kings  xiv.  13)  : Nehemiah  does  not  mention  the  Comer 
Gate,  but  his  Old  Gate  occupies  a corresponding  position  (Neh.  xii.  39). 

G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem,  Vol.  I,  p.  202;  Vol.  II,  pp.  116,  124,  261.  See 
also  Jeremiah,  Zecliariah,  and  Nehemiah  (map)  in  the  “Cambridge  Bible.” 

Jer.  xxxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  7:  not  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
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SO  evidently  west  of  the  temple.  The  Tower  of  Hananel  was 
certainly  west  of  the  temple;  the  order  in  Nehemiah’s  north- 
ern wall  from  east  to  west  was — the  Sheep  Gate,  the  Tower 
of  Hammeah,  the  Tower  of  Hananel,  the  Fish  Gate,  the  Old 
Gate  (or  Corner  Gate)  (Neh.  iii.  i-6;  xii.  39);  and  the 
Tower  of  Hananel  marked  the  westward  limit  of  the  priests’ 
work  (iii.  i).^“  The  phrases  “from  Benjamin’s  gate.  . . unto 
the  corner  gate,”  “from  the  tower  of  Hananel  unto  the  gate 
of  the  corner,”  therefore  indicate  on  the  one  hand  the  Jaffa 
Gate  as  giving  the  line  of  the  north  boundary  of  the  new  city, 
and  on  the  other  manifest  intention  to  exclude  the  temple 
area,  which  projected  northwards  “out  of  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  Zion”  ( i Kings  viii.  i ) . 

The  next  verse  in  Jeremiah’s  description. 

And  the  measuring  line  shall  yet  go  out  straight  onward 
unto  the  hill  of  Gareb,  and  shall  turn  about  unto  Goah 
(xxxi.  39), 

is  unfortunately  of  no  assistance,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
terms  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a decisive  enlargement  of  the 
city’s  bounds.  Neither  the  hill  Gareb  nor  Goah  has  ever  been 
identified ; which  suggests  that  the  mistake  has  been  in  seek- 
ing them  too  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  a search  at  a distance  up 
to  ten  miles  from  the  town  might  meet  success. 

But  in  the  final  verse  we  are  on  firm  ground : 

And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes, 
and  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the  corner  of 
the  horse  gate  toward  the  east,  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for 
ever  (xxxi.  40). 

The  extent  specified  is  precisely  that  which  falls  within 
Ezekiel’s  suburbs.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom  (the  “valley  of 
the  dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes”)  commences  beside  the 

-®  It  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely  of  Nehemiah’s  northern  wall, 
btit  the  Tower  of  Hananel  evidently  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  western 
wall  of  the  temple  with  the  northern  city  wall,  and  the  present  study 
indicates  that  this  was  in  line  with  the  modern  Temple  Street. 
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Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west,  and  runs  round  the  south  side  of  the 
town  to  meet  the  \’alley  of  the  Kidron  extending  along  the 
east ; the  latter  valley  is  specified  only  as  far  as  “the  corner 
of  the  horse  gate  toward  the  east,”  which  is  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  temple  area.^^  The  intention  to  exclude  iMoriah 
from  what  “shall  not  be  plucked  up  nor  thrown  down”  could 
not  be  plainer,  and  the  purpose  suggested  for  the  suburbs  is 
confirmed,  viz.,  to  separate  Mount  Zion  from  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  to  link  it  wfith  the  holy  oblation  to  its  north  as 
“holy  unto  the  Lord.” 

Among  the  fields  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  w’hich  wfill  thus 
be  “holy  unto  the  Lord”  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  the 
Potter’s  Field  or  Aceldama.  It  is  to  Jeremiah  that  Matthew 
(xxvii.  9-10)  attributes  a prophecy  concerning  this  field 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  a citation  from  Zech- 
ariah  xi.  13.  Before  this  apparent  error  is  conceded,  a point 
brought  out  by  the  present  study  should  be  obserx’ed.  It  is  not 
the  fulfilment  of  the  “thirty  pieces  of  silver,”  already  noted 
in  iMatthew  xxvi,  15,  or  the  casting  of  these  “in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,”  noted  in  xxvii.  5,  upon  which  xxvii.  9-10,  lays 
emphasis,  but  the  purchase  of  the  field: 

(7)  They  bought  with  them  the  potter’s  field,  to  bury 
strangers  in. 

(8)  Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field  of  blood, 
unto  this  day. 

(9)  Then  w^as  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  through 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying,  . . . They  gave  them  for  the 
potter’s  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  Me. 

Now  the  field  is  not  mentioned  or  implied  by  Zechariah,  in 
Hebrew  or  Septuagint.  It  w'as  Jeremiah  w^ho,  standing  in  the 
Potter's  Field,®‘  declared  that  “This  place  shall  no  more 

21  So  omties.  The  Horse  Gate  had  the  priest’s  houses  on  its  north 
(Neh.  iii.  28),  and  led  from  the  temple  to  the  King’s  palace  on  the 
south  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  15). 

22  In  “the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  which  is  by  the  entry  of  the 
gate  Harsith"  (“the  gate  of  the  potsherds”),  Jer.  xix.  2.  Cf.  also  sym- 
bolism of  potter’s  vessel,  xix.  i,  10,  ii ; and  xHii.  2 ff. 
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be  called  Topheth,  nor  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but 
The  valley  of  slaughter.  . . And  they  shall  bury  in  Topheth 
because  there  shall  be  no  place  else”  (xix.  6,  1 1 ; also  vii.  32)  ; 
it  was  he  who  predicted  that  “Men  shall  buy  fields  ...  in  the 
places  about  Jerusalem”  (xxxii.  44),  and  that  the  fields  in 
Hinnom  would  yet  become  “holy  unto  the  Lord.”  In  the 
purchase  of  the  field  in  Gehenna  with  the  blood-money,  an 
analogy  may  well  have  appeared  tO'  Jeremiah’s  own  redemp- 
tion of  his  field  at  Anathoth  (xxxii),  and  to  Jacob’s  purchase 
of  the  field  at  Shechem : the  three  fields  represent  the  three 
portions  of  the  oblation;  Israel,  the  nation  of  priests,  has  a 
vested  right  in  the  priest’s  portion;  Jeremiah,  a representa- 
tive of  the  Levites,  in  the  Levites’  portion;  while  the  King  of 
Zion  bought  with  His  life  an  estate  in  the  city  of  the  King. 
The  claim  of  the  suburbs  to  be  the  special  precincts  of  the 
King, — indicated  by  the  presence  therein  of  Mount  Zion,  His 
seat,  of  Bethany,  once  His  home,  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
from  which  He  ascended  and  on  which  His  returning  feet 
will  stand, — is  so  ratified  by  this  redemption  of  Gehenna 
with  money  which  was  doubly  His,  which  was  both  the  price 
of  His  body  and  thrown  into  the  Lord'’s  house,  as  to  justify 
the  suggestion  that  while  Matthew  uses  the  words  of  Zech- 
ariah,  the  thought  wrapped  in  them  is  so  distinctively  founded 
on  Jeremiah’s  utterances  as  to  make  him  the  proper  authority 
for  the  prediction. 

The  scheme  of  the  oblation  thus  becomes  clear.  There  is 
no  entry  to  the  city  except  first  through  the  suburbs,  then 
through  the  gates  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  the  Gospel 
plan,  known  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, — justifica- 
tion in  the  blood-bought  suburbs  for  the  nations  to  enter 
through  the  gates  of  Israel;  adoption  in  the  city;  sanctifica- 
tion in  the  holy  oblation.  The  oblation  is  “a  greater  and  more 
perfect  tabernacle” — literally,  according  to  the  predictions 
of  Zechariah,  “not  made  with  hands” — where  entrance  is 
no  longer  by  the  altar  at  the  door  to  the  Ark  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  but  through  the  Ark  at  the  door  to  the  altar  in  the 
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most  holy  place;  a tabernacle  where  there  is  “boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holy  place  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the  way 
which  He  dedicated  for  us,  a new  and  living  way”  (Heb.  x. 
19-20)  ; a tabernacle  of  David  where  the  Ark  sits  enthroned 
in  the  city  of  David,  the  Door  and  the  Way:  “A  throne  shall 
be  established  in  mercy,  and  One  shall  sit  thereon  in  truth, 
in  the  tent  of  David,.  . . And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
will  I lay  upon  His  shoulder;  and  He  shall  open  and  none 
shall  shut;  and  He  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open”  (Isa.  xvi. 
5 ; xxii.  22 ; Rev.  iii.  7)  ; “I  will  cleanse  their  blood  that  I 
have  not  cleansed:  for  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion”  (Joel  iii. 
21). 

Such  high  significance  given  to  the  suburbs  as  at  once  the 
bulwark  and  the  entry  of  the  city  of  God  recalls  the  delight 
with  which  the  Old  Testament  writers  linger  over  its  bounds, 
— the  familiar  words  of  the  Psalmist, 

Let  Mount  Zion  be  glad. 

Let  the  daughters  of  Judah  rejoice.  . . . 

Walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her ; . . . 

Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  . . . 

That  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following  (xlviii.  11-13), 

the  song  which  Isaiah  attributes  to  the  land  of  Judah,  “We 
have  a strong  city;  salvation  will  He  appoint  for  walls  and 
bulwarks.  Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation  which 
keepeth  truth  may  enter  in”  (xxvi.  1-2)  ; the  lamentation 
of  Jeremiah  over  “the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion”  and 
her  broken  gates  (Lam.  ii.  8,  9,  18)  ; and  other  passages 
dwelling  on  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city  of  the  King:  “In 
the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  I will  rejoice  in  Thy  salva- 
tion” (Ps.  ix.  14)  ; “The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob”  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2)  ; “I  have 
graven  thee  on  the  palms  of  My  hands;  thy  walls  are  con- 
tinually before  Me”  (Isa.  xlix.  16) ; “Thy  gates  shall  be  open 
continually : . . . thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation,  and  thy 
gates  Praise”  (Isa.  lx.  ii,  18). 

The  evidence  of  relation  between  the  terumah  plan  and 
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Other  geographical  prophecy  is  now  ample  to  prove  that 
those  who  have  arraigned  and  condemned  the  unity  of 
Scripture  have  done  so  without  calling  a chief  witness  for 
the  defence;  that  there  is  throughout  the  Bible,  in  a realm 
so  concrete  as  that  of  Palestinian  localities,  and  in  matters 
where  the  authority  of  its  writers  seemed  most  open  to  at- 
tack, a staff  of  Beauty  and  Bands  whose  parts  may  be  welded 
and  wielded  to  the  confusion  of  its  traducers.  How  complete 
that  confusion  may  be  our  study  of  the  city  signally  illus- 
trates : if  it  has  one  issue  clear  and  unassailable,  it  is  that 
Ezekiel  could  never  have  dissociated  his  city  fom  Mount 
Zion.  Yet  the  modern  hypothesis  of  Israel’s  history  which 
takes  Ezekiel  xl.-xlviii.  as  a vital  link — as  its  “key” — con- 
fines its  interest  in  ch.  xlviii.  to  a totally  undemonstrated 
assumption  that  the  sanctuary  was  on  Zion,  and  the  city 
therefore  anywhere  but  on  its  destined  soil.  Local  habitation 
for  Ezekiel’s  city  so-called  science  patently  regards  as  in- 
covenient:  sufficient  airily  to  assume,  in  order  to  assist  the 
bouleversement  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  gates  of  Zion 
were  forsaken,  the  graven  walls  forgotten.  It  would  be  in- 
credible if  it  were  not  true.  Have  ever  common  sense,  com- 
mon knowledge,  common  sentiment  so  bled  on  the  altar  of 
hypothesis  ? Quern  deiis  vult  perdere.  . . . 

Consider  again  the  effect  of  an  “opening  of  the  mouth” 
for  Ezekiel  upon  another  body  hostile  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Bible.  How  is  it  possible  that  Rome  is  regarded  by  any 
custodians  of  Scripture  as  the  city  of  destiny  ? The  question 
of  course  is  rhetorical.  It  is  possible  owing  to  the  allegorical 
system  of  interpretation  which  applies  all  predictions  con- 
cerning Palestine  solely  to  the  Church,  and  reaches  its  apogee 
in  the  interpretation  of  Jerusalem  as  Rome.  Nothing  has 
done  more  from  the  Middle  Ages  onwards  to  inspire  Jews 
with  disdain  for  Christian  understanding  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  this  system  of  interpretation.  It  completely  out- 
soars  any  basis  it  can  claim  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
emphasises  the  fidelity  of  fulfulment  of  Old  Testament 
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geographical  predictions.^®  Nothing  could  more  decisively 
rebut  the  claims  of  Rome  than  the  recognition  of  the  position 
foretold  for  Zion.  Is  it  not  time  to  have  pity  upon  her?  There 
are  many  geographical  names  in  this  article : for  how  many 
could  an  allegorical  meaning  be  so  much  as  suggested? 
Allegorise  Olivet,  the  Arabah,  the  Tower  of  Hananel,  Geba, 
Rimmon,  Tekoa,  the  Horse  Gate,  and  the  result  must  be 
purely  arbitrary,  fanciful,  and  individual.  What  mean  these 
predictions  then?  nothing,  or  everything? 

Zion  itself  is  a purely  prophetic  name:  in  the  historical 
narrative  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  only  on  two  occa- 
sions, on  its  capture  by  David  and  on  the  bringing  thence  of 
the  ark;  in  the  narrative  of  the  New  it  occurs  only  once,  on 
the  entry  of  the  King  from  Olivet.®*  Its  history  consists  solely 
of  the  residence  there  of  the  ark,  and  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  of  Whom  the  ark  was  the  type.  Why  then  the  con- 
tinual dwelling  on  the  glories  of  Zion,  its  continual  associa- 
tion with  the  triumphant  King,  unless  its  history  is  still  to  be 
unrolled,  unless  in  some  reference  transcending  the  abstract 
they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  Jerusalem? 

The  prophet  who  sacrificed  a hard-won  reputation  as  at- 
tractive teacher  to  the  need  of  a clear-cut  plan  for  a distant 
day,  who  preferred  a nicety  in  measurements  to  exposition 
of  their  significance,  was  not  polishing  a figure  of  speech. 
The  prophet  who  united  Bethlehem  to  Zion,  whose  glance 
spanned  six  centuries  before  he  put  pen  to  parchment,  was 
not  labouring  alone.  Just  as  of  old,  he  points  in  silence  to  a 
city:  and,  as  of  old,  the  makers  of  history  must  follow  where 
his  inspired  hand  bids. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  C.  M.  Mackay. 

ii.  4-6;  14-15;  17-18;  23;  iii.  1-3;  iv.  13-15:  v.  17-18,  etc. 

-*  2 Sam.  V.  7 and  i Chr.  xi.  5 ; i Kings  viii.  i and  2 Chr.  v.  2 ; Matt, 
xxi.  5 and  Jn.  xii.  IS- 
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'“Sapientia  neque  de  re  ipsa  dubitare  debet,  neque  de  suis  decretis,  quae 
philosophi  vacant  dogmata,  quorum  nullum  (sc.  decretum)  sine  scelere 
prodi  poterit” — Cicero. 

“For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  the  sound  doc- 
trine.”— 2 Tim.  iv.  7. 

“The  historian  has  no  standpoint”  Harnack  pronounces, 
therein  revealing  to  us  the  paradoxical  contradictory  of  his 
statement,  that  is,  that  he  has  a “standpoint.”  For  the  opposi- 
tion to  fixed  dogma  is  a dogma  that  there  can  be  no  dogma. 
Theodore  Parker’s  “I  don’t  believe!  I don’t  believe!”  is  as 
vigorously  dogmatic  as  Luther’s  “I  believe !”  To  believe  that 
you  disbelieve,  to  reason  that  you  do  not  reason,  to  know  that 
you  do  not  know,  is  a more  dangerous  attitude,  if  even  mere- 
ly psychologically  speaking,  when  it  becomes  fixed,  than  any 
settled  conviction  regarding  some  so-called  “static”  or  “doc- 
trinaire” articulus  fidei  ecclesiasticae.  The  normal  and 
healthy-minded  result  of  the  Socratic  maxim  'yvSidt  aeavrov 
was  that  one  came  to  know  that,  relatively  speaking,  he  did 
not  know.  But  with  Harnack  this  degenerates  into  a chronic 
affection,  rather  affectation,  of  knowing  that  you  do  not 
know.  This  is  far  more  reprehensible  in  genuine  human  men- 
tality than  the  proposition  that  Socrates  inveighed  against, 
i.e.,  to  not  know  that  you  do  not  know.  This  latter  nescience  of 
naivete  is  healthy-minded,  if  sluggardly,  and  the  normal  result 
of  disillusionment  and  enlightenment  is  to  goad  the  sub- 
ject on  to  the  putting  forth  of  ingenuous  efforts  after  more 
positive  knowledge.  But  the  Hamackian  nescience  of  know- 
ing that  you  do  not  know,  when  honored  by  adoption  as  a 
philosophy  of  life  and  religion,  removes  the  most  fundamen- 
tal sanctions  and  incentives  from  religious  and  ethical  life, 
deters  progress,  paralyzes  effort  to  know,  and  shuts  the  sub- 
ject up  to  the  vicious  circle  of  a Carlylean  “everlasting  no”  at- 
titude to  the  deeper  universe.  The  psychological  determin- 
ism of  the  sententious  “as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,” 
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can  not  be  circumvented  by  supposing  that  not  thinking  at  all 
is  possible.  The  question  is  not  “to  think  or  not  to  think,”  but, 
that,  since  I think  “what  or  how  shall  I think?”  No  less  ines- 
capably is  it  a question  of  “what  and  how  shall  I dogmatize  ?” 
and  “from  what  ‘standpoint’  ?”  rather  than  that  of  to  dogma- 
tize or  not  to  dogmatize.  As  a matter  of  fact,  just  as  Spencer 
in  his  species  of  agnosticism  outwitted  his  own  nescience  by 
enforcing  home  to  Hegelians  one  of  the  most  important  pred- 
icates of  sound  knowledge  of  deity,  i.e.,  that  God  is  in  a cer- 
tain and  true  sense  “unknowable,”  so  in  the  agnosticism  that 
Harnack  as  a matter  of  principle  puts  before  us,  we  find  re- 
vealed, whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  through  the  op- 
eration of  reason,  all  the  potentialities  and  the  verities  of  the 
unknown  sphere,  yet  he  would  stoutly  disavow  their  presence, 
at  least  as  an  existence- judgment.  But  whether  it  is  formal  or 
real,  logical  or  illogical,  the  point  purposed  here  is  that  this 
agnosticism,  whichever  way  it  be  taken,  is  dogmatism,  and 
virulent  dogmatism.  And  when  this  agnosticism  assumes  the 
aggresive  role  of  an  anti-dogma  polemic,  the  self-condemna- 
tion of  its  dogmatism  is  sharpened  all  the  more. 

Since,  then,  the  question  is  not  that  of  a hypothetical  and 
abstract  impartiality,  but  that  of  what  “standpoint”  dog- 
matico-historically  speaking  I shall  adopt  and  sustain,  the 
next  question  for  the  doctrinal  historian  is  “how  shall  I at- 
tain that  standpoint  ?”  It  is  certainly  not  by  that  pseudo-scien- 
tific form  of  projecting  hypotheses  after  limited  observation 
of  some  facts  and  then  collecting  some  other  facts  regard- 
less of  where  they  were  found  or  to  what  they  were  previous- 
ly related,  and  relating  them  up  to  the  hypothesis  begotten  of 
ulterior  motives  as  the  verification  of  this  hypothesis,  then 
carrying  the  total  result  as  an  inexorable  principium  into  the 
phenomena  of  history  of  dogma  as  the  interpretation  of  it. 
This  is  a violation  of  all  canons  of  logic.  But  this  is  unequi- 
vocably  the  scientific  origin,  history,  and  justification  of 
Hamack’s  dominating  principle  that  history  of  dogma  is  the 
history  of  Christian  “life”  in  syzygy  with  the  form  and 
content  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  combination  results  in 
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“dogma.”  But  such  a deliberate  application  of  inductive 
science  must  have  some  explicable  governing  motive.  This 
in  Harnack’s  case  turns  out  to  be  anti-supernaturalism.  This, 
in  turn,  is  based  on  a similar  use  of  the  logic  of  induction,  but 
ultimately  roots  down  to  the  simple  fact  that  Harnack  is  a 
Ritschlian.  And  he  is  a Ritschlian  because  Ritschl  and  his 
agnostic  philosophy  were  the  furore  of  Germany  in  the  past 
century.  In  fact,  the  originating  impulse  for  Harnack’s  work 
was  caught  professedly  from  Ritschl’s  Entstehiing  der  alt- 
katJwlischen  Kirche  which  is  eulogized  as  the  “chief  history 
of  the  early  church.”  To  show  now  how  notoriously  untrue 
he  is  to  even  his  Ritschlian  principles  of  anti-mysticism,  anti- 
metaphysics, and  epistemology  is  a long  but  a different  story. 

Positively  speaking,  if  the  “standpoint”  of  the  historian  of 
dogma  does  not  square  with  all  of  the  facts  to  be  taken  into 
account,  he  must  further  right  and  orientate  himself  by  ex- 
tended induction,  different  theorizing,  and  better  verification 
of  historic  data.  He  must  proceed  on  the  principle  of  suf- 
ficient reason.  If  he  discovers  complex  results  he  must  seek 
to  find  the  adequate  particular  causes  and  the  general  cause 
that  brought  them  about.  History  of  Dogma  is  not  merely 
the  descriptive  setting  forth  of  the  succession  of  ecclesiastical 
credos  and  confessional  changes;  it  is  the  explanation  of  the 
formulation  and  modification  of  these  by  the  most  rationally 
satisfying  adduction  of  producing  causes  and  formative 
events,  e.g.,  those  of  the  Scripture.  We  assume  on  the  part  of 
the  historian  a fair,  candid,  unprejudiced  type  of  mind;  and 
on  the  part  of  these  historical  events  we  presuppose  some  ade- 
quate, sufficient,  underlying  ratio,  some  discoverable  system- 
atic and  determinative  connection.  The  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  dogma  and  its  modification  and  variation  must  have 
some  explicable  cause  which  the  historian  of  dogma  must 
penetrate  as  part  of  his  task.  In  commensurate  proportion 
with  the  zeal,  industry,  and  candor  exercised  will  the  his- 
torian be  successful,  and  true  to  these  underlying  facts  and 
principles  which  lie  back  of  the  phenomena  of  doctrinal 
Christianity.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  historian  of  dogma  is 
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faithful  to  the  facts  and  principles  he  finds  th-ere  objectively, 
just  in  that  degree  is  he  bound  to  have  a “standpoint.”  But  it 
is  a standpoint  determined,  not  subjectively  nor  a-priorily, 
but  by  the  coercion  and  imperative  of  those  intrinsic  data  and 
factors  which  we  do  not  create  and  over  which  we  have  no 
power. 

If  we  establish  it,  then,  that  the  historian’s  individual  stand- 
point is  to  be  that  of  his  subject-matter,  a datum  of  his  object 
of  study,  it  obviously  follows  that  just  as  far  as  he  lets  his 
subject  speak  out  for  itself,  just  so  far  will  he  obtain  the 
correct  standpoint.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  this  standpoint 
is  found  at  the  head  of  the  dogmatico-historical  stream,  and 
those  crystal  pure  principles  flowing  forth  from  the  fount 
determine  the  character  of  the  stream,  and  in  spite  of 
the  many  corrupt  inundations  of  alien  cross-currents,  pre- 
sence its  main  currents  unpolluted.  But  to  understand  the 
character  of  this  tortuous  stream  we  must  get  into  the  main 
current  of  principles.  These  fount  principles,  essentially 
stated,  are  supernaturalism  and  redemption.  Further  exam- 
ination into  these  will  reveal  constructed  around  them  a sys- 
tem which  is  so  logically  concatenated  and  organically  inter- 
related in  all  its  parts,  that  to  sacrifice  or  minimize  one  of 
these  parts  is  to  sacrifice  or  jeopardize  the  whole.  If  it  is, 
then,  a whole  Christianity,  a complete  system  that  we  are  led 
to  believe  in,  then  the  study  of  the  history  of  doctrine  can 
not  be  engaged  in  from  the  angle  of  a partial,  emasculated 
or  eviscerated  Christianity.  We  can  not,  as  we  thread  our 
way,  become  lost,  or  misled  from  this  zvhole  Christianity  be- 
fore us,  by  the  insistent  incursions  of  attractive  but  partial 
and  false  doctrines.  These  can  not  become  an  object  of  inves- 
tigation merely  in  and  for  themselves.  We  would  obscure  the 
forest  by  its  trees,  and  miss  the  inner  teleological  motif  of  the 
history  of  doctrine.  Each  new  dogma  or  change  in  formula- 
tion must  be  viewed  with  interest  as,  and  only  as,  an  improve- 
ment upon,  or  departure  from,  the  whole  system  of  Christi- 
anity. Christianity  in  its  entirety  must  be  our  paramount  and 
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dominating  interest  as  we  review  the  many  and  diverse  efforts 
at  its  reshapement. 

When  pursued  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  motive,  or,  if 
you  will,  “standpoint,”  the  study  of  the  History  of  Dogma 
lays  hold  upon  us,  it  “finds  us,”  as  Coleridge  puts  it,  and  con- 
firms our  faith  in  the  finality  of  the  revealed  Christian  verities. 
Even  more,  it  constitutes  almost  an  indefeasible  apologetic 
by  virtue  of  the  traditional  authority  and  prescriptive  right  of 
the  dogma  that  survives  the  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries.  As 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd  finely  puts  it : “It  is  a common  remark  that  a 
powerful  statement  is  a powerful  argument.  This  is  true  of 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity.  But  there  is  no  statement  of 
revealed  truth  more  clear,  more  convincing  than  that  which 
obtains  in  the  gradual  and  sequacious  constructions  of  the 
( Church  from  century  to  century.  Let  any  one  trace  the  course 
of  thinking  by  the  theological  mind,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  for  example,  and  perceive  how  link  follows  link, 
by  necessary  consequence;  how  the  objections  of  the  heretic 
or  the  latitudinarian  only  elicit  a more  exhaustive  and  at  the 
same  time  a more  guarded  statement,  which  carries  the 
Church  still  nearer  to  the  substance  of  revelation,  and  the 
heart  of  mystery;  how,  in  short,  the  Trinitarian  dogma,  like 
the  Christian  life  itself,  as  described  by  the  apostle,  ‘being 
fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  maketh  increase  unto  the  edifying  of  itself’  into  a 
grand  architectural  structure — let  this  process  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  pass  before  a thinking  and  logical  mind,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  for  it  to  resist  the  conviction  that  here  is 
science,  here  is  self-consistent  and  absolute  truth.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  earnest  reflection  of  all  the  Christian  centuries 
should  thus  have  spent  itself  upon  a fiction  and  figment.  This 
symbol  in  which  this  thinking  embodied  itself  must  be  the 
exponent  of  reality.  Such  is  the  impression  made,  and  such 
is  the  unavoidable  inference.”  Because  Christianity,  when 
completely  and  honestly  exhibited  is  its  own  best  defense, 
the  plenitude  of  its  convincing  power  is  not  to  be  limited  by 
denying  it  the  right  to  speak  out. 
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But  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  three  fourths  of  the 
historians  of  dogma.  There  is  prevalent  among  them  a cer- 
tain type  of  indiscriminating  impartiality  which  would  admit 
a perv'erted  or  an  incomplete  Christianity  before  the  tribunal 
of  Truth  side  by  side,  as  a peer,  with  a historically  matured 
and  complete  formulation  of  Christianity.  If  it  is  an  absolute 
Christianity  whose  historical  formulations  are  dealt  with, 
then  one  confession  is  not  as  good  as  another.  That  symbol 
or  confession  which  is  the  closest  approximation  to  represent- 
ing the  truth  of  Christianity  can  always  be  singled  out  clearly, 
and  this  must,  in  due  respect  to  the  task  of  the  historian,  and 
to  the  truth  of  Scriptures,  be  given  its  rightful  recognition, 
not  as  “divine,”  but  as  reasonably  authoritative.  R.  Seeberg’s 
method,  for  example,  really  reduces  itself  to  a pseudo-science 
which  is  engaged  in  the  mere  intellectual  pursuit  of  descrip- 
tively recording  bare  facts.  But  the  confessional  relativism  of 
Seeberg  is  less  nocuous  than  that  of  Harnack,  for  it  is  more 
within  the  limits  of  supernatural  Christianity;  while  for  Har- 
nack all  dogma  is  relative  because  of  his  naturalistic  bias. 

A comparison  of  the  various  periodizations  of  History  of 
Dogma  by  representative  historians  of  dogma  and  the  rela- 
tive distribution  of  emphases  within  these,  will  strikingly  in- 
dicate not  only  the  necessity  of  having  a “standpoint,”  but  of 
having  an  absolutely  correct  one. 

With  his  concept  of  the  dialectic  process  of  the  “Idea” 
through  history,  Baur  says,  “As  the  Spirit  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  development  in  time  proceeds  onwards  from  ob- 
jectivity to  subjectivity  and  from  subjectivity  to  objectivity 
in  order  to  raise  itself  by  means  of  the  various  tendencies 
by  which  its  inner  development  is  wrought  out,  from  the  un- 
reflectiveness of  natural  being  to  true  spiritual  freedom,  so 
the  history  of  Christian  dogma  in  general,  and  of  each  in- 
dividual dogma  in  particular,  divides  into  various  periods 
according  as  the  tendency  to  objectivity  or  that  to  subjectivity 
is  prevailing,  or  both  in  the  higher  unity  of  the  notion 
include  and  interpenetrate  each  other.”  Hence  the  periods 
are : ( i ) The  Apostolic  period  to  Protestantism,  or  the  ob- 
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jective  period,  (2)  Luther  and  Kant,  or  the  subjective  period, 
(3)  Kant  to  the  present,  or  the  return  to  objectivity.  Seeberg 
simply  gives : ( i ) The  Ancient  Church,  and  its  construction 
of  dogma,  (2)  The  preservation,  transformation  and  de- 
velopment of  dogma  in  the  Middle  Ages,  (3)  Development 
through  the  Reformation,  and  the  opposing  crystallization  of 
dogma  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Influenced  by  the  con- 
ception of  a “modern  positive  theology”  which  is  “objec- 
tive,” “scientific,”  and  concessive  to  the  culture  and  scientific 
method  of  modernism,  (in  fine,  a revival  of  the  old  “Mediating 
Theology”),  he  professes  to  do  no  explicit  preferring  of  par- 
ticular periods  or  dogmas.  But  this  is  certainly  involved  when 
he  arbitrarily  ends  History  of  Dogma  with  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  and  Council  of  Dort  instead  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  He  does  this  on  the  basis  of  a distinction  drawn 
between  the  History  of  Theology  and  the  History  of  Dogma, 
the  latter  ending,  he  conceives,  with  the  Canons  of  Dort; 
and  the  former,  which  has  no  place  in  the  History  of  Dogma, 
extending  from  Dort  to  the  present.  This  is  surely  carrying 
a distinction  too  far,  and  it  rests  upon  the  subjective  bias 
that  he  so  decries. 

Next,  Harnack  appears  in  polemic  array  with  his  self-con- 
stituted idea  of  dogma  and  its  origin,  and  proceeds  to  com- 
bat even  this  meagre  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  History  of  Dog- 
ma with  the  threatening  weapon  of  a still  more  parsimonious 
conception  of  its  limits.^  “To  present  in  detail  a narration  of 
events  until  the  time  of  the  Formula  Concordiae  and  the 
Decrees  of  Dort,  and  then  suddenly  to  drop  the  subject,  I con- 
sider a serious  error  in  so  much  as  countenance  is  thereby 
given  to  the  prejudiced  opinion  that  the  dogmatic  structures 
framed  by  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  constituted  the  classical  completion  of  the  movement 
whereas  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  points  of  transition.” 
Hence  Harnack  would  end  the  History  of  Dogma  with  the 
final  form  of  Romanism,  treating  Socinianism,  and  only  in  a 
general  way  Luther’s  and  the  Reformers’  Christianity.  This 
'^History  of  Dogma,  vol..  Ill,  p.  385. 
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is  done  because  the  “entirely  conservative  attitude  of  the 
Reformation  toward  ancient  dogma  belongs  not  to  the  orig- 
inal establishment  {i.e.  of  dogma)  but  to  history.”*  This  “an- 
cient dogma”  is  not  so  much  an  exact  formulation  of  Scrip- 
tural truth  as  “the  work  of  the  Greek  spirit  on  the  soil  of  the 
Gospel,”  “in  both  its  conception  and  its  development.”  Hence 
it  can  easily  be  seen  how  dogma  by  this  definition  of  it  be- 
came exhausted  so  early.  Thomasius  makes  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  the  goal  of  History  of  Dogma. 

Kruger,*  like  Seeberg,  will  have  no  ecclesiastical  interpre- 
tation of  History  of  Dogma,  and,  like  the  early  pietists  and 
rationalists,  would  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the 
content,  depreciating  the  former  as  speculative,  fallible,  and 
non-essential.  The  sole  requisite  is  a faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  only  dogma  is  that  of  Christ’s  person  and 
work  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  Gospels.  This  view  consti- 
tutes a good  countercheck  to  Harnack’s  for  it  posits  the  suf- 
ficient basis  for  History  of  Dogma,  viz.,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  God  (as  opposed  to  Harnack),  but  fails  to  draw  the  con- 
structive implications  of  this  out  into  dogmatic  form — a po- 
sition which  is  less  logical,  however,  than  Harnack’s. 

Finally,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  properly  speaking, 
has  no  genuine  History  of  Dogma,  for  the  dogmas,  if  not 
static  per  se  are  formed  and  modified  arbitrarily  by  the  Pope, 
whose  infallibility  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
renders  all  changes  serenely  static  and  unprogressive  com- 
pared with  the,  as  it  were,  secular  dogmas  of  Protestantism, 
which  suffer  the  adventitious  assaults,  perversions  and  re- 
constructions of  the  fallible  and  fluctuating  human  opinion. 
However  Cardinal  Newman’s  theory — rejected  by  most  ju- 
dicious Papists — advocated  a species  of  evolutionism  that 
did  allow  for  new  doctrines  from  inspired  men,  provided 
that  they  have  a certain  defined  relation  to  the  original  in- 
spired doctrines  of  the  Church. 

2 History  of  Dogma,  vol.  Ill,  p.  584. 

3 Vide  his  IVas  heisst  und  zii  wclchem  Ende  studiert  man  Dogmen- 
gcschichte? 
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Amidst  all  this  arbitrary  periodizing  and  disregard  of  the 
Reformation  and  Post-Reformation  development  of  doc- 
trine, it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  hark  back  to  the  ingenuous 
Cunningham,  who  in  no  uncertain  terms  enunciates  hisTrou 
cTw:  “the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  and 
the  completion  of  the  series  of  God’s  supernatural  revelations 
to  men,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, form  the  crown  and  center  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
God’s  dealings  with  mankind,  with  are ference  to  which  every- 
thing posterior  or  prior  to  that  great  era  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated.”* Hence  follows  the  true  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  the  historian  of  dogma:  “The  most  valuable  object  which 
the  student  of  historical  and  polemical  theology  can  aim  at  is 
to  endeavor  to  trace  by  a survey  of  controversial  discussions, 
how  far  God’s  completed  Revelation  of  His  will  was  rightly 
used  by  the  Church  for  guiding  to  a correct  knowledge  and 
application  of  divine  truth,  and  how  far  it  was  perverted  and 
misapplied.”  With  this  “standpoint”  in  mind  we  now  wel- 
come the  following  evaluation : “With  reference  to  this  ob- 
ject there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  Reformation  from  Popery, 
and  the  period  intervening  between  that  era  and  the  present 
day.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  at  and  since  the  Refor- 
mation, every  topic  in  Christian  theology  and  indeed  every 
branch  of  theological  literature  has  been  discussed  and  cul- 
tivated with  much  greater  ability  and  learning,  or  at  least  in 
a more  rational,  systematic,  and  satisfactory  way,  than  dur- 
ing the  whole  previous  period  of  the  Church’s  history.”  “The 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen  are  mere  children  compared  with  the 
Reformers  and  great  Protestant  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century.”  “On  the  ground  of  this  general  truth,  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  for  all  the  proper  ends  of  historical  the- 
ology or  the  history  of  doctrines,  to  survey  and  investigate 
the  history  of  theological  literature  and  discussion  during  the 
last  three  than  during  the  preceding  fourteen  centuries.”  Thus 
we  have  a reversal  of  the  Harnackian-Seebergian  distribu- 


* Historical  Theology,  vol.  I,  p.  5. 
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tion  of  emphasis,  resting,  as  it  does  upon  a too  deep  accentua- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  “history  of  theology”  and 
the  “history  of  doctrine.”  But  the  theological  world  is  still  in 
need  of  a History  of  Dogma  that  observes  and  develops  Cun- 
ningham’s distribution  of  emphasis  on  the  last  four  centuries, 
which  is  to  say  that  the  desideratum  is  a work  that  is  a real 
(in  the  sense  of  complete)  history,  and  deals  with  real  doc- 
trine. 

With  this  preliminary  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cipline History  of  Dogma,  and  into  the  tremendous  deter- 
minative significance  of  the  “standpoint”  adopted,  we  can 
view  the  trustworthiness  of  Hamack  as  a historian  of  dogma. 

Before  venturing  a critique  of  this  work,  several  ideal 
prerequisites  must  be  first  laid  down.  The  properly  conceived 
office  of  the  historian  of  dogma  requires  that  he  be  as  much, 
if  not  more,  of  a dogmatician  than  a historian.  With  Harnack 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Whether  we  place  History  of  Dogma 
with  Kuyper  in  the  “dogmatological”  group  (diathetische 
vakken)  or  with  Rabiger  and  others  in  the  Church  History 
rubric,  its  function  as  ancillary,  and  organically  contributory 
to  systematic  theology  is  inalienable. 

Not  only  must  he  be  more  of  a dogmatician  than  a his- 
torian, but  as  such  he  must  (i)  have  a thorough  grasp  of 
all  the  organically  related  disciplines  of  the  theological  en- 
cyclopedia. Of  no  other  person  is  the  requirement  of  breadth 
and  versatility  of  knowledge  more  exacting  than  for  him  who 
deals  with  the  facts  of  this  regina  scientiarum,  systematic 
theology.  To  be  a theologian  he  must  be  more  than  a theo- 
logian, “thoroughly  furnished”  in  those  isagogical  disciplines 
which  make  sure  the  substructure  of  to  Ao'7/xa.  (2)  This 
knowledge  must  be  as  sound,  as  intellectually,  morally  and 
religiously  certified,  and  as  well-founded,  as  it  is  extensive.® 

It  becomes  now  a matter  of  importance  to  discuss  the  de- 
ficiency of  Harnack’s  undertaking,  first,  by  considering  his 
errancy  in  these  two  above-stated  prerequisites.  The  positions 

5 Even  Loots  says,  “the  historian  of  dogma  must  base  himself  upon 
the  most  assured  results  of  N.T.  criticism,  exegesis,  and  theology.’’ 
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assumed  in  the  respective  disciplines  of  this  hierarchy  of  the- 
ology must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formation  of  our 
opinion  of  Harnack’s  trustworthiness  in  the  work  at  hand. 
Indeed,  it  becomes  possible  to  forecast  his  general  trust- 
worthiness as  a historian  of  dogma  from  a most  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  positions  he  adopts  upon  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  disciplines  underlying  the  theological  encyclo- 
pedia. After  a consideration  of  this  more  or  less  a priori 
mode  of  determining  Harnack’s  trustworthiness,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  concrete  mode  of  the  elaboration  of  his  principles 
in  the  history  of  dogma  itself,  particularly  scrutinizing  the 
legitimacy  of  this  method. 

Before  discussion  of  his  viewpoint  in  natural  religion  a 
general  insight  into  his  system  and  his  method  is  necessary. 
Harnack’s  method,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  decries  all 
system  which  suggests  anything  a priori,  is  most  difficult  to 
grasp  at  many  points.  Of  course  it  is  Ritschlian.  And  rad- 
ically so ! But  who  knows  precisely  what  Ritschlianism  is?  If 
there  be  such  a one  he  knows  more  than  Ritschl  himself. 
Further,  while  he  is  a Ritschlian,  Harnack  professes  marked 
differences  to  exist  between  himself  and  his  master. 

Harnack’s  attitude  appears  at  one  time  to  be  but  a com- 
mendable modesty,  restraint,  and  candor  in  dealing  with  mat- 
ters that  are,  and  will  remain  essentially  as  mysteries.  At  an- 
other time  it  appears  as  an  arbitrary  carrying  into  execution 
of  some  a priori  inflexible  postulate,  as  that  of  an  anti-meta- 
physic. 

The  most  succinct  and  general  statement  of  his  method 
might  be  that  it  aims  to  make  the  indefinite  definite  and  the 
uncertain  certain  in  the  theological  and  metaphysical  sphere. 
His  method  in  doing  so  is  to  make  as  many  tentative  assump- 
tions of  truth  as  possible  and  to  continuously  verify  these  by 
practice,  and  by  experience  as  it  progresses.  Hence  we  might 
possibly,  considering  him  as  an  incarnation  of  his  principles, 
explain  how  Harnack  appears  to  grow,  or  conversely  to  adopt 
logical  contradictories  of  his  previous  positions  often  even  in 
the  course  of  his  own  work.  This  is  the  case  as  we  will  see. 
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particularly  with  his  joining  together  Christ  and  His  Gospel 
which  he,  in  an  earlier  place,  had  sundered:  also  with  his 
giving  more  positive  interpretations  in  his  later  volumes. 
Smith®  strikingly  makes  out  a case  of  what  he  calls  “double- 
consciousness” in  Harnack  as  he  appears  in  his  Chronologic, 
— “There  are  two  Harnacks,  one  speaking  in  the  preface,  and 
one  reasoning  in  the  volume  itself ; and  these  two  in  no  wise 
resemble  each  other.  . . . The  complete  case  offers  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  double  consciousness  to  be 
found  in  all  literature.”  It  is  often  a matter  of  serious  query 
whether  Harnack  does  have  a definite  system  (as  he  claims) 
and  if  so,  whether,  after  we  have  belabored  ourselves  to  grasp 
it,  we  will  not  find  it  an  evanescent  illusion,  and  discover 
that  after  all  what  we  had  grasped  at  were  not  realities  but 
appearances,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  author  had  again 
shifted  to  other  ground.  Harnack’s  attribute  is  that  of  his 
philosophy  (rather,  as  Fichte  would  say,  his  philosophy  re- 
flects his  attributes)  i.e.  a changeability  that  requires  the  vigi- 
lance of  an  Argus-eyed  critic  to  keep  him  mentally  localized. 

Further,  Harnack,  by  refusing  to  be  “drawn  out,’”^  and  to 
take  a “standpoint,”  assumes  an  illegitimate  prerogative  for 
a theologian  and  a historian.  He  marks  himself  out  as  a 
free-lance  in  thinking,  who,  in  committing  himself  always 
leaves  the  Jesuitical  margin  of  mental  reserve  and  the  right 
to  retract  or  even  contradict.  This  is  not  fair  play.  This  is  to 
retrogress  to  Greek  sophistry  and  is  not  an  attitude  or  method 
worthy  of  the  task,  not  to  say  the  right,  of  approaching  and 
handling  the  eternal  verities  of  to  Ao'y/xa.  It  is,  even  when 
positively  viewed,  the  attitude  of  a beginner  in  philosophy, 
who  strives  in  Cartesian  manner  to  secure  his  orientation  by 
universal  skepticism  before  advancing  to  a positive  and  per- 
manent philosophical  position.  Beyond  this  experimental  stage 
our  historian  gives  little  evidence  of  having  progressed.  He 
remains  struggling  with  the  a-roixela  tov  Koa-fiov,  “ever  learn- 
ing, but  never  able  to  come  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth.” 


® Vide  art.  “Harnack  versus  Harnack,”  in  the  New  World,  vol.  VII. 
^ Vide  A.  T.  .Swing  in  Bib.  Sac.,  vol.  XLV. 
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Paul  Gloatz  admirably  states  the  matter,  “Die  Harnacksche 
Geschichtsauffassimg  setzt  nicht  bloss  jenem  {i.e.  Baur’s) 
konstruktiven  Idealismus,  sondern  allem  Erkennen,  mit  alien 
mdglichen  Mittein,  bald  den  idealistischen  Kants,  bald  den 
empiristischen  Humes  operirend,  die  Skepsis  entgegen  und 
kommt  so  gar  nicht  aus  dent  Subjectiven  heraiis  zu  einer  er- 
kennbaren  objectiven  Wahrheit.”^ 

If  the  Christian  Church  had  united  itself  with  Pyrrhonic 
skepticism,  and,  as  Gassendi  thought  possible,  with  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy  of  life,  the  Christian  dogma  would  have 
had  more  grace  before  the  tribunal  of  Harnack’s  empiric 
judgment.  In  fact,  if  Harnack’s  ideas  and  method  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Hellenic  equivalents,  we  should  see  him  a 
cultured  skeptic  or  sophist  of  the  relativistic  Pyrrhonian 
school,  and  on  the  other  hand  a devotee  of  Epicurus,  or,  a 
Eudaemonist  who  would  worship  the  gods  on  Mt.  Parnassus 
as  ideals  of  the  blessedness  of  salvation.  He  would  find  deep 
affinities  with  the  atomistic  school  of  Democritus,  and  would 
be  still  more  deeply  en  rapport  with  toO?  peovra^i  (as  Plato 
styled  them),  or  with  the  Heraclitans  who  held  “ on  iravTa 
X<opel  Kal  ov8h  p-evei.  With  his  notions  of  cosmic  flux,  and  the 
relativity  of  knowledge®  Harnack  is  but  a nineteenth  century 
Greek  philosopher.  Or,  in  recent  philosophic  terminology, 
Harnack  is  a thoroughgoing  “pragmatist,”  especially  of 
Schiller’s  “vitalistic”  type,  with  a “means”  and  “end”  atti- 
tude in  the  investigation  of  the  “values”  of  historic  religion 
and  doctrine.  In  short,  Harnack’s  method  is  that  of  a skeptic 
or  of  a relativist  in  epistemology  and  metaphysics;  of  a hed- 
onist in  ethics ; of  an  agnostic  in  religion ; of  a Pelagian  in  an- 
thropology. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  stated  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  attention  to  the  most  elementary  yet  most  fundamental 
principles  and  disciplines  which  form  the  outposts  of  the 
theological  citadel,  i.e.  those  of  fundamental  apologetics,  or 

® Lemme’s  Jakrbiicher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie. 

® Cf.  expressions  like  “our  wavering  knowledge  of  nature  and  history,” 
{Der  Grundriss  der  Dogtnengeschichte,  p.  2). 
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rational  theology  so-called,  with  the  appertaining  elements 
of  science  of  religion  (psychology)  and  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, (theism,  metaphysics,  epistemology,  etc.).  In  fact  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  Hamack’s  learned  work  from  any 
other  position  than  that  of  a psychology  and  philosophy  of 
natural  religion.  It  is  here  that  we  may  discover  the  root  of 
Hamack’s  errancy,  particularly  his  distorted  notion  of  dog- 
ma. 

First,  as  to  epistemology.  The  constant  and  even  hackneyed 
use  of  the  term  “impression”  betrays  the  ultra-empiricism  of 
the  method.  Hamack  proceeds  from  what  we  experience  to 
what  this  experience  implies ; and  from  the  “impression,”  he 
analyzes  its  contents  and  makes  this  the  basis  for  further 
search  for  realities.^”  This  recalls  the  Lockian  philosophy 
with  its  “nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  prhnum  in  sensii 
f Herat”]  its  derivation  of  all  valid  knowledge  from  the  com- 
position of  sensations  into  percepts,  ideas,  reflective  images, 
etc. ; its  virtual  denial  of  a “substrate”  underlying  phenomena. 
Or,  better  still,  it  is  a recrudescence  of  the  more  explicit  Kan- 
tian agnosticism.  In  either  case  it  is  a thoroughgoing  appli- 
cation of  the  empirical  method.  If  Hamack  assumes  at  the 
start  that  knowledge  is  educed  from  an  “impression”  solely, 
we  shall  not  expect  to  find  the  characterizing  met-empirical 
or  ontological  elements  that  make  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  nor 
that  render  possible  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  himself. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  concept  of  general  religion,  it  is  ap- 
parent ( I ) that  what  is  proffered  us  purporting  to  be  Chris- 
tian religion  is  reducible  to  natural  religion;  (2)  that  even 
as  a natural  religion  it  will  not  suffice.  We  call  to  witness  such 
statements  as  follows,  “Of  the  vigorous  Christian  piety  of  the 
earliest  period  and  of  every  period,  it  may  be  said  that  it  no 
less  feels  the  impulse  to  think  against  reason  than  with  rea- 
son,and  more  definitely,  “the  Gospel  provides  room  for 
knowledge  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a state  of  feeling  and  course 
of  action,  that  is,  a definite  form  of  life.”  Again,  “we  know 

Vide  sub  “Resurrection”  in  the  History  of  Dogma. 

History  of  Dogma,  vol.  I,  p.  18,  note  i. 
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in  part,  not  a part.”  This  is  to  say  that  Harnack  discounts 
the  factors  of  reason  and  knowledge  that  must  irrepressibly 
come  into  play  in  the  determination  of  natural  religion.  Even 
the  most  libertarian  mode  of  religious  thought  defines  re- 
ligion as  the  reviewing  of  the  subjective  life  and  experience 
in  relation  to  universals,  or  to  the  totality  of  things  {i.e.  in- 
volves the  objective  validity  of  the  conceptual  aspect  of  rea- 
son as  opposed  to  his  dictum  “we  know  in  part,  not  a part”). 
This  sufficiency  of  Gospel  knowledge  only  for  a “course  of 
action”  recalls  Mansel’s  ideas  of  the  Gospel  truths,  especially 
that  of  God,  being  valid  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  “regula- 
tive” value.  Now,  disregarding  the  difference  in  quality,  the 
higher  orders  of  the  animal  species  may  have  the  same  sort  of 
religion  if  it  is  to  be  the  mere  “state  of  feeling,”  “form  of 
life,”  or  “course  of  action.”  A generalized  concept  of  deity, 
a rational  idea,  an  intellectually  formed  notion,  with  which 
the  “states  of  feeling,”  ‘form  of  life,”  and  “course  of  action” 
are  closely  associated  are  indispensable  to  any  form  of  general 
religion  if  it  is  to  be  above  the  animal  order.  It  is  just  this 
that  differentiates  man  from  this  order — his  intellect.  Again, 
a “state  of  feeling,”  “form  of  life”  and  “course  of  action” 
are  the  result  of  some  perception,  or  act  of  cognition,  some 
object  of  conscious  knowledge.  To  posit  a feeling  without  an 
adequate  correspondent  object  or  cause  of  this  feeling,  is  a 
psychological  hysteron  proteron.  We  feel  because  we  think 
and  perceive,  not  think  and  perceive  after  we  feel.  Just  as 
for  Kant  sensations  without  the  forms  of  perception  were 
blind,  so  a fortiori,  feelings,  action,  life,  without  the  adequate 
mental  forms,  or  general  notions  or  simply,  without  the  the- 
istic  concept,  have  not  the  “value”  for  religion  that  Harnack 
desires:  in  fact  they  are  non-religious  in  import.  Now  to  a 
certain  limited  extent,  Harnack  admits  the  priority  of  the  in- 
tellect, even  in  the  terms  “form  of  life”  and  “course  of 
action.”  He  even  remarks,  strange  to  say,  that  “the  intellec- 
tual element  . . . belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  thing  in 
itself  inasmuich  as  this  not  only  awakens  feeling,  but  has  a 
quite  definite  content  which  determines  and  should  determine 
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the  feeling.”  The  positiveness  in  the  assertion  of  the  objective 
reference  of  the  intellectual  element  so  plainly  seen  here,  per- 
haps may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Harnack  is  attacking 
the  merely  symbolical  view  of  dogma  held  by  Sabatier,  in  the 
context;  and  perhaps  because  Harnack’s  epistemology  “blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth”  ! But  Harnack’s  absolute  disavowal  of  the 
a priori  structure  of  the  universe  and  of  an  Absolute  Cause 
over  proximate  causes,  of  any  ultra-phenomenal  substance, 
renders  this  “state  of  feeling”  and  “course  of  action”  prac- 
tically blind,  misdirected,  and  without  justifying  raison 
d’etre,  unless  it  be  feeling  for  feeling’s  sake,  and  “action”  and 
“life”  for  “action’s”  and  “life’s”  sake.^ 

Into  this  cid  de  sac  have  all  those  noble,  inspiring  feelings 
of  genuine  generic  religion  come — worship,  adoration,  con- 
trition, humility,  and  sense  of  dependence.  They  are  futilely 
directed  “to  an  unknown  god,”  hence  they  can  only  exist  for 
the  ignoble  reflex  pleasure  or  utilitarian  “values”  they  return 
to  consciousness  in  the  final  event. 

Let  us  hear  Harnack’s  pronunciamento  on  natural  religious 
faith  (which  is  equivalent  to  Christian  faith)  as  a concrete 
example : “Faith  is  assuredly  propagated  by  the  testimony  of 
faith,  but  dogma  is  not  itself  that  testimony.”  We  have  here 
the  essence  of  faith  as  it  appears  under  the  treatment  of  “mir- 
acles.” A faith  that  rests  upon  historic  testimony,  Harnack 
conceives,  is  no  faith  at  all,  for  it  involves  the  contradictory 
element  of  intellect.  “Faith  is  propagated  by  its  own  testi- 
mony.” That  is,  faith  is  a parasite  on  itself;  grows  from  it- 
self. Thus  we  have  an  infinite  regressus.  Faith  is  not  based  on 
intellectual  testimony,  but  on  its  own.  But  what  does  its  own 


12  Harnack  has  a stout  faith,  he  avers,  in  “supra-mundane  life,”  but 
because  he  has  not  defined  “life,”  we  are  as  ignorant  as  ever.  Is  it  meta- 
physical or  not?  Ex  hypothesi,  it  should  not  be.  In  either  event,  he  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  right  to  call  the  vague  abstraction  “God.”  This  being 
is  not,  however,  any  better  than  Kant’s  abstraction  posited  in  the 
noumcml  world  as  a postulate  of  the  moral  consciousness.  Only  with 
Harnack,  God  is  a postulate  of  the  aesthetic  nature  as  well.  If  Harnack 
did  not  possess  a strong  ethical  and  emotional  nature,  God  virtually 
would  not  exist  for  him. 
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testimony  rest  upon  ? The  reply  must  be,  ‘its  own,’  etc.  ad  in- 
finitum. But  faith  must  make  its  postulated  progress  on  some 
intelligible  psychological  basis ; in  Harnack’s  case  this  is  vir- 
tually a feeling  of  faith  which  progresses  by  a sort  of  a re- 
flexive corroboration  and  reinforcement  of  added  increments 
of  feeling;  and  the  accumulation  of  this  feeling  may  be  so 
momentous  as  finally  to  reach  some  very  high  reality,  such  as 
Christ’s  “supramundane  life,”  or  his  possession  of  super- 
natural power.  What  is  fostered  by  feeling  is  augmented  by 
the  “will  to  believe.”  Harnack  trusts  in  trust,  and  has  faith  in 
faith  to  bring  him  finally  out  of  his  empirical  doubts  into 
reality  and  certainty,  a vicious  circle  from  which,  it  seems, 
he  never  escapes.  It  is  a foreclosed  question  that  the  reality 
which  Harnack  reaches  by  this  fruitless  method,  will  logically 
be  that  “partial”  knowledge  which  he  so  advocates. 

Harnack’s  theistic  concept,  because  it  does  not  include  the 
divine  immanence,  is  virtually  deistic,  and  Unitarian  in  its 
insistence  on  the  characteristic  Unitarian  descriptions  of,  and 
ascriptions  to,  deity.  Harnack’s  descriptions  often  adumbrate 
Matthew  Arnold’s  abstract  conception  of  God  as  “the  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness,”  if  they  are  not  identical  with 
it.  This  is  seen  in  that  “the  reverence  for  persons,  the  inner 
bowing  before  the  manifestation  of  moral  power  and  good- 
ness is  the  root  of  all  true  religion.”  We  note  that  this  “moral 
power  and  goodness”  is  not  infinite  moral  power  or  goodness ; 
it  is  equated  with  “reverence  for  persons.”  This  is  certainly 
anthropomorphism  in  malam  partem,  or  the  worship  of  hy- 
postatized  human  traits,  a Carlylean  idealization  of  personali- 
ty and  its  attributes.  On  the  basis  of  this  expression,  Harnack 
gives  the  palm  to  the  “hero-worship”  theory  of  religion.  In- 
deed the  whole  attitude  of  receiving,  and  judging  by  the  “im- 
pression” which  a personality  makes,  with  the  simultaneous 
suspension  of  intellectual  processes  for  mere  “faith,”  i.e. 
almost  credulity,  is  tantamount  to  the  wonderment,  over-awe, 
simplicity,  credulity,  and  the  non-critical  atittude  that  would 
attend  the  hero-worship  of  the  mighty  Thor  or  Odin  for  ex- 
ample. 
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We  must  let  Hamack  himself  summarize  his  religion  for 
us.  Besides  this  “inner  bowing”  before  the  “manifestation 
of  moral  power  and  goodness”  we  find  the  following:  “I 
know  only  of  a religion  that  is  mystically  experienced  by  us, 
and  receives  its  confirmation  not  from  the  course  of  nature, 
but  from  conscience  and  history.”  These  two  elements  that 
are  differentiated  are  not  distinguished : they  are  really  con- 
terminous. Harnack  not  only  reduces  his  religion  down  to  a 
naturalism,  but  to  a pectoralism  that  brooks  no  consistency 
with  Ritschl’s  “Anti-mysticismus.” 

It  is  to  be  expected  of  the  historian  of  dogma  that  he  have 
the  right  idea  of  history.  He  must  distinguish  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  history  of  the  world,  for  it  is  only  in 
the  former  that  we  are  to  find  the  looked  for  doctrinal  ex- 
pression. But  we  find  the  following:  “The  universal  and 
supernatural  character  of  Christianity  imposes  upon  its  ad- 
herents the  duty  of  finding  a statement  of  it  that  will  not  be 
impaired  by  our  wavering  knowledge  of  nature  and  history,” 
before  the  theories  of  which  it  must  maintain  itself.  “But  the 
problem  . . . has  no  absolute  solution  since  all  knowledge 
is  relative.”  “History  teaches,  and  every  thinking  Christian 
testifies  that  the  problem  does  not  come  to  its  solution. It  is 
evident  that  Hamack  is  lost  out  on  the  dim  periphery  of  the 
confines  of  his  subject.  For  it  is  presupposed  in  any  one  who 
approaches  iht  sanctum  smictorum  of  dogma,  that  he  not  only 
holds  to  the  possibility  and  validity  of  dogma,  but  that  he  has 
passed  the  outer  courts  of  the  “theory  of  nature”  (or  “funda- 
mental apologetics”),  and  “theory  of  history”  (already  pre- 
supposed in  Church  History).  Instead  of  being  prepared  for 
that  special  department  of  theology  (or  of  Church  History), 
i.e.,  History  of  Doctrine,  with  its  definite  and  specialized  in- 
vestigation, we  find  Harnack  trammeled  by  inadequate  no- 
tions of  these  most  general  introductory  studies. 

Harnack’s  idea  of  history  is  perceived  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  “all  knowledge  is  relative,”  but  that  “in  history  all 
absolute  judgments  are  impossible.  This  truth  ...  is  in- 


Outlines,  p.  2. 
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contestable.  History  can  only  show  how  things  have  been : 
and  even  where  we  can  throw  light  on  the  past,  and  under- 
stand and  cricitise  it,  we  must  not  presume  to  think  that  by 
any  process  of  abstraction  absolute  judgments  as  to  the  value 
to  be  assigned  to  past  events  can  be  obtained  from  the  results 
of  a purely  historical  survey.  Such  judgments  are  the  creation 
of  feeling  and  will  solely;  they  are  a subjective  act.” 

Such  canons  of  the  study  of  history  and  Christian  history 
are  created  purposely  to  overthrow  divine  government  and 
divine  teleology,  and  all  ultra-empirical  forces  that  might  de- 
termine the  course  of  history  in  a manner  prejudicial  and 
inimical  to  the  sovereign  “feeling”  and  “will”  of  man.  But 
it  is  the  intellect,  the  reason,  that  leads  struggling  humanity 
up  and  out  from  the  mystifications  created  by  its  own  internal 
feelings,  and  beyond  the  blind  instinct  of  the  struggling 
“will,”  “will  to  live,”  and  “will  to  power”  of  Schopenhauer,  to 
the  reality  of  divine  existence.  But  Hamack  would  rather  not 
find  God  to  be  where  and  what  he  really  is,  hence  he  cuts  off  the 
golden  thread  that  leads  from  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  from 
the  a posteriori  to  the  a priori,  and  in  the  blind,  unintelligent 
solipsism  of  feeling  and  will  he  would  find  the  judgments,  not 
the  absolute  judgments,  of  history.  History  is  not  to  be  en- 
visaged sub  specie  aeternitatis,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
emotional  and  voluntative  “value  judgment”  of  the  human 
ego.  With  this  inversion  of  historic  fact  by  human  feeling, 
and  by  the  imperial  will,  history  and  its  motif,  its  final 
and  proximate  causes  in  particular,  are  translated  from  the 
intelligible  to  the  pleasurable,  from  wholes  into  parts,  and 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  stern  universal  reality 
but  from  the  majesty  of  human  naivete  and  dilettanteism,  the 
human  desire  and  feeling  shaping  all  empirical  facts,  forces, 
and  laws  into  what  is  deemed  a “value-judgment,”  a species 
of  cultured  self-indulgence,  that  disregards  the  squaring  of 
“values”  and  desiderata  with  objective  actualities.  This  is  not 
History ! 

Lest  this  be  too  peremptory  a judgment  let  Harnack  speak 
expressly  for  himself,  as  in  his  Christianity  and  History.  It  is 
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plain  here  that  history  is  not,  for  him,  the  inner  logic  or  the 
dialectic  movement  of  the  “Weltgeist”  sweeping  determinist- 
ically through  the  spirits  of  the  leading  heroes  of  the  Church : 
much  less  is  it  the  progressive  action  of  the  laws  and  forces 
of  a “pre-established  harmony”  of  the  universe,  with  some 
dens  ex  machina  or  absentee  proprietor  touching  it  off  as  the 
Prime  Mover.  Nor  is  history  the  mere  concursus  of  imper- 
sonal laws  and  forces,  be  they  economical,  social,  physical,  or 
biological.  Nor  yet  is  it  the  unrolling  in  space  and  time  of  the 
predestinarian  decrees  of  Him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  the  cosmic  creation.  No!  For  all  is  “relative”; 
and,  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  Travra  pel.  Positively,  Har- 
nack  makes  “personality”  and  “development”  the  great  thing. 
But  what  is  it  that  develops  ? Certainly  not  any  logical  truth 
objectively  valid  (e.g.  Christian  Doctrines),  we  are  told.  No! 
Only  some  intangible  reality — we  do  not  know  what  to  call 
it,  for  ex  hypothesi  there  is  to  be  no  metaphysic.  At  least 
there  is  something  there  of  supernal  “value”;  we  may  call 
this  “life”  or  “personality”  or  what;  it  is  something  that 
cannot  be  dogmatized  upon,  we  know  that.  For  “we  know  in 
part,  not  a part.”  The  seeker  after  “absolute  judgments”  or 
a determinative  principium  of  secular  history  will  search  in 
vain — taking  our  Ritschlian  in  his  most  positive,  constructive 
moods — for  his  criteria.^^  Even  as  Ritschl’s  so  Harnack’s 
outlook  upon  both  religion,  theology,  and  history  is  as  ego- 
centric as  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  geocentric. 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o’er ; 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. — Milton. 

One  of  Harnack’s  crucial  difficulties  is  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  science  to  revelation. 

There  are  two  extremes  possible  in  the  determination  of 
the  relation  of  reason  and  revelation:  (i)  to  maintain  a 
Scriptural  dogma  in  happy  isolation  from,  and  unconcern 
with,  or  in  actual  opposition  to,  scientific  hypothesis ; or,  con- 

A.  T.  Swing,  Harnack’s  spiritual  disciple,  all  too  innocently  says, 
“One  seeks  in  vain  for  scientific  statements  as  to  the  historical  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  he  stands”  (v.  Bib.  Sac.,  54:155). 
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versely,  (2)  to  uphold  with  unyielding  trenchancy  a scientific 
hypothesis  in  its  real  or  conceived  opposition  to  dogma,  insist- 
ing that  there  is  no  dogma.  In  resolving  the  apparent  antino- 
mies in  the  problem  of  this  relationship,  we  may  further  dis- 
tinguish two  types  of  positions  or  two  methods;  (i)  that  of 
the  individual  learned  in  science  and  theology,  holding  with 
inflexible  conviction  both  to  certain  hypotheses  and  to  dogma ; 
many  great  naturalists  and  divines  have  been  able  ^o  hold  in 
the  one  hand  the  hypotheses  of  science,  and  in  the  other,  the 
sternest  creed,  with  the  two  in  apparent  contradiction,  recog- 
nizing that  they  knew  “in  part,”  and  trusting  to  the  aeon  of 
the  final  knowing  in  the  whole  to  piece  together  that  which 
when  conceived  in  part  seemed  contradictory.  This  attitude 
often  expresses  a certain  courage  of  conviction,  and  is  neither 
necessarily  unwise  nor  ignoble,  for  finite  minds  can  not  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  requisite  research  into  all  the  problems 
of  both  the  philosophical  and  theological  encyclopedia  to^ 
arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  the  precise  re- 
lation of  hypothesis  and  dogma.  Pure  faith  in  the  ultimate 
unity  of  apparent  antinomies  is  sometimes  necessary ; we  must 
say  with  Tertullian  often,  “Credo  quia  impossibile.”  Concrete- 
ly, probably  the  majority  of  men  content  themselves  with  this 
method,  whether  wittingly  or  not.  (2)  But  this  method  is  not 
philosophical.  The  passion  for  knowledge  should  inspire  men 
to  move  out  from  this  which,  in  a certain  measure,  is  a Romish 
fides  implicita,  into  a possible  or  conceivable  adjustment  of 
hypothesis  and  dogma.  Here  is  where  the  ethical  element  enters 
dogma.  This  attitude  or  method  recognizes  that  this  world  is 
not  only  a iinivcvse  (as  does  method  i ) , but  a cosmos,  Koafio<; 
i.e.,  it  has  a rationale  in  its  origin,  developments,  and  destiny 
which  science  must  help  to  penetrate,  but  which  Harnack  is 
very  reluctant  to  even  postulate.  It  recognizes  also  that  the 
Baconian  world  of  sense-perception  (or  the  “phenomenal” 
world)  is  not  only  one  with  the  world  given  by  the  categories 
of  abstract  reason  (or  “noumenal”  world)  and  with  the  data  of 
revelation,  but  that  this  nether  world  of  science  is  continually 
making  advances  in  knowledge,  and  that  these  advances  im- 
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pinge  upon  certain  dogmas  of  revelation,  more  particularly, 
e.g.,  the  creation  of  man,  the  creation  and  goal  of  the  world, 
conversion  (in  relation  to  psychology),  and  anthropological 
facts.  As  this  low'verse  has  a postulable  and  ultimate  harmony 
and  unity,  as  opposed  to  Hamack,  the  knowledge-seeking 
mind  should  seek  to  adjust  the  so-called  “static”  world  of 
revelation  with  the  progressive  discoveries  of  the  world  of 
sense-perception  of  science.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  as  the 
primacy  belongs  to  the  stable  and  assured  truths  of  revelation, 
the  converse  must  rather  obtain.  Where  science  appears  to 
conflict  with  dogma,  science  on  her  part  must  ascertain 
whether  it  is  a certified  fact  or  an  unverified  theor}^  that  is  the 
casus  belli.  Theology  must  reciprocate  by  distinguishing  that 
which  is  essential  and  inamissable  to  itself,  and  that  which 
is  accidental  and  which  may  be  conceded  to  a plausible  scien- 
tific theory.  This  mutual  definition  on  both  sides  is  indis- 
pensable to  mutual  understanding.  Hypothesis  and  dogma  are 
not  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  antinomic  but  should  and 
shall  “lie  down  together.” 

The  faith  of  modernism,  e.g.,  as  seen  in  Schleiermacher’s 
“Glaubenslehre,”  the  “Religionsgeschichtlicheschule,”  “Sym- 
bolo-Fideisme,”  and  Ritschlianism,  quails  before  the  appar- 
ent difficulties  existing  between  hypothesis  and  dogma;  to 
escape  them  they  throw  dogma  by  the  board  and  wed  the 
mollifying  “science”  and  culture  of  the  present.  They  turn 
from  the  demand  of  normal  mentality  and  religious  con- 
science to  make  a rapprochement  between  science  and  dog- 
ma, and  seek  therefor  a dogmatism  of  science  which  is  de- 
lusively conceived  to  be  an  escape  from  “dogma,”  by  which 
they  understand  an  intellectual  imposition,  or  a dictum  of  an 
arbitrary  external  authority,  or  what  is  expressed  in  the  term 
“dogmatism.”  Accepting  this  sense  of  the  term  “dogma,” 
which  they  impose,  this  procedure  then  is  only  the  escaping 
from  one  dogma  to  fall  subject  to  another.  If  dogma  is  dog- 
matism, none  the  less  is  hypothesis.  They  should  normally 
both  be  correspondent  with  truth,  but  when  they  miss  the 
mark  and  are  arbitrarily  imposed  as  mere  yvco/j,'^^  opinio,  sen- 
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tentia,  by  scientist  or  theologian,  they  become  unmitigated 
dogmatism. 

Another  position  common  today  is  that  of  those  who  urge 
confession  of  only  the  dogmas  of  an  “essential”  Christianity. 
These  are  indeed  the  dogmas  of  “totius  ecclesiae  stantis  et 
cadentis  (Luther).  But  the  question  is  not  one  of  theological 
parsimony,  but  of  maintaining  logical  consistency  with  a 
principium  already  established  and  accepted.  It  is  likewise  a 
question  of  symmetry  of  belief.  It  is  a question  of  safety;  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole  structure  is  jeopardized  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  each  block  and  support  of  so-called  “non-essen- 
tials” is  removed.  If  faith  is  considered  as  burdened  with  the 
whole  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  it  is  tried  all  the  more  by  the 
demand  for  credence  in  a fractionalized  Christianity.  The 
complete  system  of  dogmas  corresponding  to  a complete,  i.e., 
symmetrical,  revelation,  is  vitally  necessary,  as  has  been  well 
expressed,  “ut  omnesf  sciant,  non  solum  quid  tenere  et  sequi, 
sed  etiam  quid  vitare  et  fugere,  deheant.” 

Finally,  a position  might  be  named  as  that  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  whole  of  revelation,  but  rejection  of  various  dog- 
mas as  inaccurate  and  misrepresentative  of  the  truth  content 
of  Scripture.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  individual  judgment, 
with  the  testimonium  internum  Spiritiis  Sancti,  if  it  conceives 
it  possible  to  improve  the  Christian  heritage  thoughtfully 
forged  in  the  heat  of  nineteen  centuries  of  trial,  conflict,  and 
error. 

But  Harnack  appears  to  fit  exactly  into  neither  of  the 
above  rubrics.  He  professes  to  be  biblical  and  also  appreci- 
ative of  some  dogmas.  Yet  he  holds  that  “science  has  raised 
itself  “above”  dogmas,^®  and  that  any  dogma  must  “be  able 
to  maintain  itself  before  every  possible  theory  of  nature  or  of 
history.”^®  Further,  “the  problem  which  thus  arises  admits  of 
no  absolute  solution  as  all  knowledge  is  relative.”^^  It  thus 
appears  that  Harnack  would  approximate  most  closely  to  the 
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first  above  method.  He  carries  the  methodology  of  science 
(psychology  and  history  especially,  as  Troeltsch  asserts  of 
him),  its  hypotheses  and  results,  into  Christianity  to  the  ab- 
solute nullification  of  dogma.  And  the  results  of  this  metho- 
dology are  virtually  on  the  same  plane,  i.e.,  empirical.  And 
even  these  results  are  transient,  for  “all  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive,” even  facts  may  change  over  night,  in  short,  knowledge 
is  not  knowledge. 

Harnack  further  succumbs  to  the  much  patronized  modern 
fallacy  of  too  extensively  identifying  the  true  with  the  new 
and  the  new  with  the  true.  This  desire  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
species  of  evolution  or  progress  that  we  have  in  the  History 
of  Dogma,  i.e.,  of  new  aspects  and  sidelights,  new  defini- 
tions and  analyses.  The  development  of  science,  which  moves 
in  circles,  i.e.,  ever  reaching  out  and  obtaining  new  facts,  is 
preferred  to  the  rectilinear  development  of  dogma,  viz.  pro- 
gression from  the  given  starting-point  of  unformulated  reve- 
lation. These  two  movements  need  not  interfere  with  each 
other;  theology  can  with  self-respect  obey  the  Archimedean 
monition  of  Science  ‘'noli  turhare  ineos  circulos” : and  con- 
versely. Yet  Harnack  assuming  that  they  do  interfere,  will 
recognize  only  the  mode  of  development  which  science  fol- 
lows and  which,  like  Bergsonian  evolution,  is  indeterminative 
in  its  course,  ever  changing,  advancing,  and  retracting  its 
hypotheses. 

Harnack’s  position  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  absolute 
surrender  to  modem  science.  Rolffs,  his  admirer,  says  of  him 
“Harnack  presents  a type  of  modern  Christianity.  . . . 
He  offers  to  the  present  age  a Christianity  which  is  elastic 
enough  to  take  up  into  itself  the  new  ideas  won  for  modem 
culture  by  the  labors  of  Lessing,  Kant,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher,  and  by  the  exact  sciences  of  the 
nineteenth  century  without  thereby  losing  any  of  its  religious 
warmth  and  moral  strictness.  Such  a fusion  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  modern  culture  is  simply  a necessity  for  the 
health  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Germany.” 

Regarding  particularly  the  attitude  taken  toward  revela- 
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tion,  Harnack  views  it  not,  as  Kuyper  calls  it,  as  the  princi- 
piitm  of  theology;  neither  is  it  as  objective  even  as  Kaftan’s 
conception  of  the  Scriptural  norm  which  is  compared  with, 
and  determined  by  the  subjective  knowledge-content  of  ex- 
perience, with  faith  mediating  between  the  two.  Neither  is  he 
as  objective  as  Wendt  who  holds  to  the  normative  character 
of  Scripture,  but  with  reservations  for  the.  arbitrarily  and 
subjectively  determined  “human  elements,”  though  Harnack 
closely  resembles  his  ad  libitum  method  of  determining  spir- 
itual values  and  realities  as  if  by  a scale.  Harnack  more  closely 
resembles  the  rational-experimental  method  of  Herrmann 
who  maintains  no  metaphysic,  only  a historic  Christ  and  his 
overpowering  “Eindruck”  or  “impression” — the  remainder 
of  theological  truths  being  disjecta  membra,  which  may  as 
far  as  concerns  himself  be  based  on  pantheism,  polytheism, 
or  agnosticism  indifferently.  From  this  “Eindruck”  the  ideas 
implicit  therein  arise  and  become  doctrines  upon  closer  sub- 
jective or  introspective  analysis  and  definition.  Harnack  poss- 
esses all  the  mysticism  and  ardency  of  feeling  of  Herrmann 
and  also  of  Schleiermacher,  but  combines  with  it  a more 
definite  and  practical  moralism  of  the  will  possibly  than  the 
former.  Harnack’s  premium  on  feeling  is  not  such  that  dog- 
ma becomes  reducible  to  Sabatier’s  view  of  religious  ideas 
and  doctrines  as  merely  symbolic  of  feeling.  The  intellectual 
element,  he  says,  “is  the  symbolical  expression  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness,”  “but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  the  thing  itself,  inasmuch  as  this  not  only 
awakens  feeling,  but  has  a quite  definite  content  which  de- 
termines and  should  determine,  the  feeling.”  In  this  sense, 
Christianity  without  dogma,  i.e.,  without  a clear  expression 
of  its  content,  is  certainly  inconceivable.  That  objective 
“thing  itself”  (note  the  vagueness!)  which  “determines,  and 
should  determine  the  feeling”  is  a varying,  if  not  unknown 
cjuantity  with  Harnack  in  so  far  as  it  is  over  and  above  the 
mere  “impression”  of  Jesus.  But  only  in  so  far  as  there  is 
this  much  that  comes  from  without  does  Harnack  catch  him- 
self from  failing  into  Sabatier’s  extreme  subjectivity  as  to  the 
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norm  of  faith  and  knowledge.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  one  of  principle.  Hamack  shows  this  in  another 
place  where  he  states  that  there  is  no  objection  to  dogma  or 
creed  provided  that  it  is  not  placed  before  experience  but 
after  it.  This  not  only  indicates  to  us  the  source,  but  the  norm 
of  dogma.  In  the  last  analysis,  Harnack’s  general  differentia- 
tion from  Ritschl,  or  worse,  from  Herrmann,  is  only  in  the 
matter  of  taste  and  sentiment.  (The  decisive  norm  of  faith 
with  both  is  the  same,  i.e.,  subjective  experience.)  Hence 
the  principle  “de  gustibus  non  est  dispittanduni”  excuses  fur- 
ther consideration. 

In  summary,  the  impossibility  of  a history  of  dogma  is  an- 
tecedently determined  by  the  denial  not  only  of  the  norm  of 
revelation,  but  of  the  philosophia  ultima,  the  apxuL  or  fun- 
damental principles  which  constitute  the  cosmos  intellectually 
an  organized  unity,  in  the  interests  of  a changing  empirical 
science. 

Regarding  the  canon  and  historical  and  textual  criticism 
we  find  as  little  constructive  interpretation.  “The  epistles  of 
Paul  obtained  wide  circulation  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century;  but  they  were  not  Holy  Scripture  in  the  specific 
sense.”^®  “Strictly  speaking,  the  opinion  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  whole  extent  comprehends  a unique  literature 
is  not  tenable,”  although,  he  says,  “there  is  a great  gulf 
fixed”  between  “its  most  important  constituent  parts  and  the 
literature  of  the  period  following.”^®  Again,®®  “as  a whole, 
evangelical  history  certainly  appears  to  have  been  completed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  But  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  the  evangelical  matter  was,  in  many  ways,  in- 
creased in  Gentile  regions,  . . . revised  and  allegorized.” 
“In  detail,  much  that  was  new  was  produced  at  a later 
period.”  Marcion,  he  thinks,  was  the  one  who  drew  up  the 
first  canon,  which  was  conceived  as  a sacred  canon  of  writ- 
ings, not  a canon  of  sacred  writings. 
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The  Johannine  writings  are  not  by  the  Apostle  but  by  the 
presbyter  John.  The  Apocalypse  is  not  even  Christian  but  a 
polychrome  of  Jewish  apocalypses  written  in  93-96  A.D. 
The  gospel  of  John  was  written  not  later  than  no  A.D. 
Acts  and  Luke  were  written  from  80-93  A.D.  and  78-93 
A.D.,  respectively,  and  Mark  about  75  A.D.,  70  A.D.  being 
the  earliest.  Matthew  is  similarly  assigned,  thus  differing  toto 
coelo  from  tradition,  which  places  these  latter  three  roughly 
speaking  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  2 Peter  is  pseudony- 
mous and  was  written  circ.  160-175  A.D.  Jude  is  placed  be- 
tween 100  and  130  A.D.  (as  opposed  to  60-80  A.D.  of  tradi- 
tion). James  is  a kaleidoscopic  collection  of  sententious  Jew- 
ish-Greek  and  Christian  sayings  gathered  circ.  130  A.D.  and 
ascribed  to  James  at  the  end  of  the  century  (as  opposed  to 
50-60  A.D.  of  tradition).  The  tetrad  of  Pauline  soterio- 
logical  epistles,  as  with  Baur,  seems  to  be  about  the  sole  sur- 
viving group  of  this  wholesale  decimation  of  traditional 
chronology.  The  literary-historical  methods  by  which  this 
late  chronology  is  arrived  at  are  almost  as  arbitrary  and 
a priori  as  the  Tubingen  methods.  This  postponement  of  the 
traditional  dates  is  recognizable  as  a deliberate  exposure  of 
these  documents  to  the  operation  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  which 
is  conceived  of  as  more  determinative  the  older  the  primitive 
Krjpvyfia  became.  He  compels  unwilling  literary-historical 
facts  into  the  menial  service  of  his  preconception  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  Christianity.  Neither  a dogmatic 
Christianity  nor,  much  less,  a history  of  dogma  can  be  con- 
structed on  a collection  of  heterogeneous  inspired  writings  of 
such  late  date  generally,  and  whose  contents  have  passed 
through  the  process  of  revisions,  interpolations,  and  pro- 
gressive accretions  from  environing  religious  and  philosophic 
ideas.  The  possibility  of  dogma  rests  upon  the  conceptual 
unity  of  the  Christian  system  which  involves  the  unity  and 
certainty  (eight  New  Testament  writings  are  of  unknown 
authorship  he  states)  of  Christian  authorship  in  its  respective 
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documents. But  Harnack  ex  professo  does  not  base  History 
of  Dogma  on  such  a foundation  of  unity  of  doctrine,  for  he 
says,  “this  community  (i.e.,  Christian  community)  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  History  of  Dogma,”*^  meaning  evidently 
its  “life,”  “ethics,”  not  its  doctrines,  for  Christ  “left  behind 
him  neither  a confession  nor  a doctrine.”*®  The  root  of  the 
difficulty  is  that  for  Harnack  there  is  no  such  thing  as  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures.  Hence,  no  inspiration,  no  dogma ! 

The  discipline  of  Biblical  Theology  (so-called),  especially 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  presupposed  in  the  History  of  Dog- 
ma. In  the  Bible  itself  we  find  an  incipient  crystallization  of 
the  primitive  icripvyfia  into  unified  doctrine.  But  Hamack’s 
anti-intellectualism  intrudes  itself  here  in  his  asserting  e.g., 
that  “the  Pauline  yva>ai<;  has  neither  been  identified  with  the 
Gospel  by  Paul  himself,  nor  is  it  analogous  to  the  later  dog- 
ma, not  to  speak  of  being  identical  with  it.”**  Now  Paul  had 
a strong  theological  impulse  which  was  evoked  and  trained 
by  the  prevalence  of  various  heresies,  and  we  find  therefore 
innumerable  references  to  a definite  creed;  yva)(n<;  i Cor.  iii.  2 ; 
2 Cor.  ii.  14;  X.  5,  TTiaTi’;  {quae  creditur)  Gal  i.  23,  and  Eph. 
V.  13;  and  Rom.  vi.  17;  tvttov  Bi8a'x^r)<;,  d\-q6eia,  BiBaaKaXia, 
eTTiyvaxTL'i,  avvri^r}aL<;,  ^/aoi/Tjcri?  recurring  often,  and  in  I Cor. 
XV.  3 iv7rpa>Toi'i  even  discriminates  the  relative  importance  of 
certain  doctrines  in  the  regula  fidei.  This  is  not  to  mention  the 
many  very  express  and  detailed  doctrinal  passages  as  Rom. 
V.  12-21,  and  the  Colossian  Christology. 

Harnack  does  not  presuppose  the  discipline  of  Church 
History.  He  says  in  part,  “we  must  keep  History  of  Dogma 
in  closest  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church  from 
which  it  can  never  be  separated  without  damage”  (p.  39). 
But  his  anti-dogmatic  Christianity  permits  him  to  exercise 
no  restraint  in  letting  down  the  bars  for  the  incursion  of  the 


Vide  Harnack’s  Chronologie ; also  the  New  World,  vol.  VII,  art. 
“Harnack  versus  Harnack.” 

22  P.  44- 
P.  162,  note. 

24  P.  17. 
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motley  factors  of  politics,  cultus,  ritual,  environing,  philoso- 
phy, ethics,  mythology,  and  secular  culture.  If  these  were  al- 
lowed all  due  determinative  importance,  yet  their  properly 
conceived  place  is  not  in  the  History  of  Dogma,  which  has 
its  own  specific  task  and  requirements  which  must  not  be 
complicated.  The  relegation  of  entire  Protestantism  to  the 
discipline  of  Church  History  exhibits  the  defective  sense  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  dogma  history  and  Church 
history. 

In  now  approaching  the  conception  of  History  of  Dogma 
itself  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  historic  usage  of 
the  term  “dogma,”  which  usage  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  Harnack.  Josephus^®  speaks  of  the  contents  of 
the  Jewish  books  as  the  So'y/xara  6eov.  Ignatius,^®  with  the 
idea  rather  of  the  ethical  norm,  says  rot?  Soyfiaat  toO  Kvpi'ov 
xai  Twv  airoar6\(ov  belongs  our  obedience.  Origen  speaks  of 
Christ  as  elcrr}yr)Tr)<;  tS>v  Kara  ‘^pLaTiavio'iJ.ov  acoTrjpicov  S07- 
pidTCOV.^'' 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Christian  truth  are  designated  by 
Clement  Alex.^®  6p6oTop.(a  and  by  Origen  Boyp-ara 

6eov.  And  in  Contra  Celsum  B6yp,a  indicates  the  Christian 
doctrines  as  a whole.  The  total  Christian  religion  is  called 
TO  Belov  807/ia,  and  Christ’s  incarnation  is  So'7yua  Trj?^eo\o7ia?. 
These  dogmas  are  considered  as  absolutely  binding,  “quae 
sine  scelere  non  prodi  poterit”  (Cicero) . 

A further  element  in  the  idea  of  dogma  was  that  early 
Christians  considered  it  never  to  be  merely  a subjective  con- 
ception, but  a firmly  fixed  truth  (even  as  in  the  contempo- 
raneous classic  philosophy,  ethics,  and  art,  decretuni  or  SoypLa 
represented  a principle,  or  established  category  of  the  reason 
or  ethical  sense,  or  a canon  of  art).  Within  the  Church  this 
principial,  regulative  character  was  discriminated  from  the 
sententia  doctoris  alicuius  de  capite  aliquo  doctrinae. 


Contra  Apionem,  Lib.  1 :8. 
Ad  Magnes,  c.  13. 

De  Prin.  Frag.  L.  IV,  156. 
Strom.  VII,  736. 
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So  very  important  was  the  idea  of  authority,  i.e.,  of  these 
dogmas  being  “of  God”  or  “of  Christ,”  that  the  early  Church 
never  distinguished  dogma  quoad  nos  (as  Bavinck  terms  it) 
as  opposed  to  dogma  quoad  se.  Only  in  the  isolated  case  of 
IMarcellus  of  Ancyra  is  dogma  regarded  quoad  nos,  and  then 
he  regards  dogma  as  too  subjective  (i.e.,  mere  opinion)  to  be 
allowed  any  validity  as  a definition  : to  Soyfia  ovo/xa  Tfjs  av- 
6pco7riVT}<;  e’x^erai  jSovXtj^  re  xal  yvcofir}';.^^ 

The  more  latterly  conceived  dogma  quoad  nos  brings  up 
the  social  element  in  dogma  made  so  much  of  by  liberal 
writers.  The  to  Saypa  or  SoypaTa  6eov^  however,  soon  be- 
came the  Ta  TrjS  ixKXrjaias  Sayuara  as  Opposed  to  hoyfiara  to)V 
hepoSo^cov,  or  as  opposed  to  sententia  doctoris  alicuius.  And 
though  the  medieval  Church  assumed  to  itself  the  right  to 
thrust  forward  the  ecclesia  or  Papa  dixit  to  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  the  Dens  dixit,  the  Reformers,  though  recognizing 
the  social-ecclesiastical  medium  as  contributing  the  form  to 
the  truth  content,  vigorously  reasserted  that  the  “principium, 
in  quod  omnia  dogmctica  theologica  resolvuntur  est  ‘Deus 
dixit,’  ” and  that  “verhum  dei  condit  articidos  fidei,  et  prae- 
terea  nemo,  ne  angelus  quidem,^^ or,  more  precisely, 
articuli  fidei  sunt”  which  are  solely  the  truth  “quae  in  scrip- 
turis  proprie  ut  credenda  proponuntur.”^^ 

With  this  concept  of  dogma  before  us  it  can  be  agreed 
that  Loofs  rightly  criticizes  his  Ritschlian  confrere  as  treat- 
ing not  the  “genus”  dogma,  but  the  species  only,  which  con- 
cept of  dogma  is  “only  individually  justified,”  his  work  be- 
ing only  a “Monograph  on  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
dogma  of  the  fourth  century.”  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  Loofs 
falls  subject  to  the  identical  particularism  in  holding  Dog- 
mengeschichte  to  be  “die  Geschichte  des  kirchlichen  Lehrbe- 
griffs,  hezw.  in  iliren  verschiedenen  Teilkirchen.”^^  For  this 

29  WTiich  statement  Harnack  makes  much  capital  of ; vide  his  title 
page. 

9®  Art,  Smalkal.  II,  2. 

Hyperius,  Meth.  Theol.  34 

*2  Leitfaden,  p.  7. 
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“Lehrbegriff”  is  defined  as  “Glaubensatze”  recognized  by 
the  “Church  Community. This  indicates  that  the  origin  of 
dogma  taken  in  its  more  secularized  Ritschlian  sense  of  “ex- 
perience,” is  in  “faith,”  and  is  recognized  externally  by  what 
he  denominates  the  “Church  Community”  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  traditional  conception  of  the  Church  of  God.  The 
absolute  Oeov  Soj/j^ara  become  relative.  Quite  evidently  then, 
both  Loofs  and  Harnack  treat  the  history  of  dogma  as  a 
history  of  the  species,  not  of  the  genus  dogma;  they  treat  it 
in  its  accidental  and  not  its  real  character : for  properly  viewed 
it  is  the  normative  revelation  content  which  has  God  for  its 
ultimate  authority  that  should  lie,  and  has  lain  back  of  the 
humanly  mediated  and  formulated  dogmata  ecclesiastica.  It 
was  only  a “degenerative”  concept  as  Schmidt  says,®^  that  ob- 
tained when  the  eKKXrjaia  assimilated  and  arrogated  to  itself 
all  of  this  divine  authority  expressed  in  ecclesiastica  dog- 
matica.  And  when  this  “degenerate”  concept  of  dogma  ema- 
nates from  a church  which  has  metamorphosed  downward  into 
the  concept  of  the  Ritschlian  “community”  as  the  sole  author- 
ity, this  degeneracy  has  “touched  bottom.”  The  authority  is 
totally  transferred  from  Scripture  and  God  to  man  or  men  in 
social  aggregates.  Instead  of  absolute,  normative  So'Y/uara 
we  have  what  Marcellus  describes,  “toO  SojgaTos  ovoga 
avdpcoTTiurjf;  ex^erai  ^ovXrj'i  re  xal  jva>/j.r)s”  mere  sententioe , 
and  tot  homines,  qnot  sententiae!  Dogma  does  not  even  re- 
tain the  principial  and  fixed  character  that  ancient  philosoph- 
ical terminology  connotated,  {Sdjga)  nullum 

falsum  est,  sed  etiam  stabile,  fixum,  ratum  esse  debeat:  quod 
nwvere  nulla  ratio  queat”^^  (Cicero,  Acad.  lib.  II,  c.  9).  Now 
as  neither  Loofs  nor  Harnack  approaches  their  fellow-Ritsch- 
lian  Kaftan  even,  in  constituting  the  Scriptures  determinative 

Cf.  Seeberg  also ; Dogma  is  equivalent  to  “Propositions  that  have 
attained  an  ecclesiastical  character,”  and  “by  public  declaration  of  the 
Church  . . . have  been  acknowledged  as  expressing  the  Christian 
truth.”  But  what  is  “Christian  truth”  ? 

3'*  Christliche  Dogmatik,  p.  14. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  political,  ethical  and  religious  usage  (v.  Schmidt, 
op.  cit.). 
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of  their  “Glaubensatze,”  it  may  be  said  of  them  both  quite  de- 
scriptively, that  their  conception  of  dogma  and  hence  Dog- 
mengeschichte  is  “only  individually  justified”  (Loofs’ 
phrase). 

Harnack’s  concept  of  dogma  must  be  considered  in  two 
aspects,  1st,  in  his  capacity  as  a historian  of  dogma,  2d,  in  his 
capacity  as  an  individual,  for  Harnack  formally  states  his 
purpose  to  treat  “not  the  genus  dogma,  but  the  species,  viz. : 
the  defined  dogma  as  it  was  formed  on  the  soil  of  the  ancient 
world. His  genus  and  species  dogma  are  both  subject  to 
scrutiny. 

First,  as  to  the  “genus”  dogma,  i.e.,  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  right  concept  of  dogma,  it  is  a serious  question 
whether  he  has  any  such  “genus.”  It  is  never  defined.  All  that 
we  can  gather  is  that,  in  his  vernacular,  dogma  is  a “definite 
course  of  action,”  a “form  of  life,”  a “practical  faith  in  the 
Gospel,”  a “definite  content  that  determines  and  should  de- 
termine feeling”  (as  opposed  to  Sabatier)  and  “in  this  sense, 
Christianity  without  dogma,  that  is,  without  a clear  expres- 
sion of  its  content  is  inconceivable.”®^  In  the  same  vaguely 
brief  and  unsatisfying  way,  he  says  “I  do  not  call  in  question 
the  necessity  of  the  Christian  and  the  Church  to  have  a 
creed.”®*  He  elsewhere  explains  this  by  saying  that  whatever 
dogma  the  community  can  accept  arises  after  and  not  prior 
to  feeling  and  experience.  What  the  creed  of  this  “commun- 
ity” should  be  amounts  in  the  end  to  the  few  self-deduced 
ethical  and  religious  axioms  mistakenly  thought  to  be  “Das 
W'esen  des  Christentums.”®*  It  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
0€ov,  or  dogma  per  se:  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fixity  or 
fundamental  principle  even,  in  the  above-indicated  classic 
Greek  senses;  for,  of  “the  duty  that  the  universal  and  super- 
natural Christianity  imposes  upon  its  adherents”  of  “finding 
a statement  of  it  that  will  not  be  impaired  by  our  wavering 


36  P.  23. 

37  22, 

36  P.  23. 

39  Vide  later  discussion. 
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knowledge  of  nature  and  history,  and  indeed,  which  will  be 
able  to  maintain  itself  before  every  possible  theory  of  nature 
and  history,”  of  this  duty,  Harnack  says,  “the  problem  which 
thus  arises  permits  of  no  absolute  solution  since  all  knowledge 
is  relative.”  “History  teaches,  and  every  thinking  Christian 
testifies  that  the  problem  does  not  come  to  its  solution.”^® 

Regarding  what  has  be  ;n  called  the  quoad  nos  element  in 
dogma,  the  fact  that  it  is  formulated  by  human  thought,  and 
by  the  social  factor  of  the  “community,”  appear  to  be  the 
only  elements  of  the  traditional  definition  of  dogma  that 
Harnack  retains.  And,  as  above  remarked,  the  human  Spirit- 
guided  mind  giving  form  to  to  Bojfia  becomes  the  natural 
mind  formulating  the  content,  as  well  as  the  form,  out  of 
subjective  (emotional  and  practical,  and  aesthetic)  desider- 
ates, using  the  Gospel  as  a mine  from  which  to  quarry  these 
desiderates  ad  libitum:  and  the  social  factor,  the  iKKXrja-ia, 
becomes  degenerated  to  a “community”  minus  the  Spiritiis 
Sanctus  illuniinans. 

Even  the  most  generic  attribute  predicable  of  both  the 
secular  and  sacred  “decretum”  or  Soyfia,  that  of  external 
authority,  is  indifferently  detached  from  it  in  Harnack’s  in- 
dividual notion  of  the  “genus”  dogma.  The  seat  of  authority 
is  placed  where  Martineau  placed  it,  within  the  individual, 
whose  valuating  faculty  sets  up  the  norms  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice.*^ 

From  this  attenuated  concept  of  dogma  which  Harnack 
sets  forth  as  an  individual,  there  naturally  results  Harnack’s 
notion  of  dogma  proper,  in  the  capacity  of  a historian  of 
dogma,  i.e.,  that  dogma  is  the  product  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophic spirit  working  on  the  Gospel  soil. 

It  must  first  be  admitted  that  formally,  Harnack  does  accu- 
rately state  the  historic  and  true  conception  of  dogma  (as  de- 
fined above)  as  understood  by  the  Christian  community.*^  But, 
not  respecting  the  ypacpr)  deoTrvevaTia^  he  indoctrinates  us,  “the 

Grundriss,  p.  2. 

Cf.  supra,  on  the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation. 

« P.  14. 
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claim  of  the  Church  that  the  dogmas  are  simply  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Christian  revelation  because  deduced  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  not  confirmed  by  historical  investiga- 
tion.”^® This  statement  calls  forth  the  following  supposedly 
historical-scientific  explanation ; “that  which  Protestants  and 
Catholics  call  dogmas  . . . are  also  ( i ) theses  expressed  in  ab- 
stract terms,  forming  together  a unity,  and  fixing  the  con- 
tents of  the  Christian  revelation  as  a knowledge  of  God,  of 
the  world,  and  of  sacred  history  under  the  aspect  of  the  proof 
of  the  truth.  But  (2)  they  have  also  emerged  at  a definite 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion;  they  show  in 
their  conception  as  such,  and  in  many  details  the  influence  of 
that  stage,  viz.,  the  Greek  period,  and  they  have  preserved 
this  character  in  spite  of  all  reconstructions  and  additions  in 
after  periods.”  He  admits^*  that  the  desire  and  the  effort  to 
formulate  the  main  principles  of  the  Christian  redemption 
and  to  explain  and  develop  them,  “secured  the  upper  hand  at 
least  in  earlier  times.”  He  gives  as  factors  in  the  formation 
of  dogma  beside  “the  words  of  Scripture”  and  the  “Greek 
spirit,”  the  “requirements  of  the  cult  and  organization,  po- 
litical and  social  environment,  the  impulse  to  push  things  to 
their  logical  consequences,  and  blind  custom.”  Regarding  this 
last,  i.e.,  the  secular  factors,  none  can  doubt  their  exigent 
force  in  compelling  the  formation  of  the  various  dogmas. 
But  Hamack  means  more  than  this,  viz.,  that  these  factors 
entered  into  the  content  of  dogma  so  that  the  content  of  dog- 
ma itself  reflects  chiefly  the  e.g.,  social  and  political  “values” 
of  the  “community”  in  addition  to  the  “words  of  Scripture.” 
Such  an  importation  of  earth-born  elements  into  dogma  is 
quite  obviously  untenable ! 

Concerning  point  one,  this  is  but  a reiteration  of  his  precon- 
ception that  the  intellectual  schematization  of  the  primitive 
K^pvyfia  was  projected  because  of  the  need  of  a “scientific 
apologetic”;  and  because  the  tender  Gospel  of  Ritschlian 
“life,”  and  divine  “love”  must  needs  become  encysted  in  a 


Grundriss,  p.  5 ; etiam,  vol.  I :i4. 
**  Grundriss,  p.  5. 
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protecting  covering.  He  states  that  Christianity  was  a great 
“school  of  philosophy”  in  that  it  employed  precisely  the  same 
intellectual,  analytic  and  defining  methods  of  defense  as  the 
Greek  schools.^®  Now  Harnack  states  elsewhere  that  “every 
dogma  wounds  the  spirit  of  religion.”  Then  the  rationale 
of  the  early  community,  taking  unto  itself  the  lofty  and 
wounding  superstructure  of  the  fourth  century  dogma  pro- 
duced by  the  Greek  spirit  for  “apologetic  purposes,”  is  in- 
scrutable. The  simple  Harnackian  Kijpvyfxa  of  the  gospels 
is  not  feasibly  vindicated  by  employing  something  more  com- 
plex and  more  involved  in  metaphysical  abstrusities,  nor  best 
protected  by  enclosing  it  in  something  that  is  more  nocuous 
to  its  tender  “life.”  Rather  is  it  the  case  that  a truth  is  best 
defended  and  explained  by  the  more  simple  than  by  the  more 
complex.  If  the  dogmatic  statement  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
then,  cannot  be  an  apologetic  for  a Ritschlian  Christ,  it  must 
be  the  representation  of  reality.  Dogma  is  but  the  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  truth  itself,  just  as,  in  epistemology, 
an  idea  of  the  mind  must  correspond  to  an  objective  reality. 
Harnack’s  notion  of  the  “apologetic  reality  of  dogma,  then, 
as  the  only  reality,  is  reducible  not  only  to  a paradox  but  to 
an  absurdity. 

In  a certain  sense  the  analytic  and  synthetic  statement  of 
the  truth  mas  its  apology,  but  accurately  viewed,  the  “scien- 
tific apologetic”  was  wrought  out  on  different  lines,  lines 
that  presupposed,  not  constituted,  dogma,  by  the  succession 
of  early  apologists. 

As  to  proposition  two,  it  may  seriously  be  enquired,  what 
would  give  and  sustain  the  impulse  to  assimilate  to  a gospel 
of  metaphysical  and  religious  agnosticism  centering  around 
the  hero-worship  of  an  unusual  figure  advocating  the  simple 
axioms  of  “life”  and  divine  “love,”  the  barren  concepts  of 
Platonism  or  the  effete  ethics  of  the  Stoic  6/j,o\oyov/xev(o<; 
Kara  (f>vatv  We  have  seen  that  an  apologetic  animus 

would  be  impossible  in  view  of  the  incongruity  of  the  postu- 


Vide  p.  17. 
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lated  apologetic  material  and  method.  Further,  the  apostle 
describes  the  Greek  world  as  “without  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world.”  There  was  a universal  and  restive  dissatisfac- 
tion over  the  abstract  and  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  6v  of 
Plato  and  the  non-redemptive  nature  of  Greek  mythological 
and  speculative  philosophies  in  general.  If  the  Christian 
Ki]pvyfia  and  yvcjcri'i  were  soterically  unique,  how  could  the 
Christian  community  so  soon  think  of  reverting  and  succumb- 
ing to  the  non-soteric  “Greek  spirit”  ? or  resort  to  its  arid  sec- 
ular paradigms  of  thought  in  which  to  ensconce  itself  for  cen- 
turies, and  thereby  surrender  its  identity?  Paul  knew  and 
employed  Greek  philosophy  as  an  evangelistic  method  of 
establishing  points  of  contact;^®  but  neither  did  Paul  nor  the 
early  Church  appropriate  its  form  or  contents  indiscriminate- 
ly^^ for  their  regnla  fidei;  for  supematuralism  had  no  deal- 
ings with  naturalism.  We  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  capable  of  impelling  Chris- 
tianity to  form  this  unholy  alliance. 

It  may  be  further  enquired,  what  is  this  generality  termed 
the  “Greek  spirit”?  As  Schiller  demands,  “Griechheit,  was 
war  sie  ? V erstand  und  Mass  und  Klarheit.  D’rum  dacht  ich, 
Etwas  Geduld  noch,  Herrn,  eh’  ihr  von  Griechheit  uns 
sprecht.”  Is  it  the  desire  to  create  forms  as  P.  Gloatz  as- 
signs.^® Is  it  the  spirit  of  inquiry?  Is  it  the  emphasis  on  the 
pneumatic  and  metaphysical  world?  The  historic  forms 
of  speculation  are  so  myriad  and  motley,  ranging  from 
fantastic  hylozoism  and  absolute  idealism  to  atomism  and 
skepticism,  that  he  betrays  his  ignorance  who  attempts  to  de- 
fine generic  “Greek  spirit.”  Hamack  shows  his  wisdom  in 
refraining  from  the  attempt,  but  therein  at  the  same  time  ex- 
poses his  cardinal  weakness.  If  he  can  not  explicitly  define  this 
supposititious  entity  why  attempt  to  elaborate  his  theorem 
on  so  vast  a scale?  Possibly  Harnack  refrains  from  general 


Cf.  on  Mars  hill. 

E.g.,  compare  the  contrast  of  7rvefju,a  and  crapi,  the  idea  of  prc' 
existence,  etc. 

Vide  Neue  Jahrbiicher  f.  d.  Theologie,  p.  389. 
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definition  because  after  all,  it  is  only  certain  forms  of  the 
Greek  spirit  (Gnosticism,  Stoicism,  etc.)  that  he  postulates  as 
operative.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  Harnack  has  to  explain  how 
the  influence  of  two  or  three  particular  systems  could  be  so 
consummately  harmonized  into  traditional  theology.  Again, 
he  must  explain  how  the  impact  of  two  or  three  particular 
systems  was  great  enough  to  carry  dogmatic  Christianity 
down  till  today  and  make  it  a “power”  at  the  present  as  he 
himself  states.  This  explicitness  and  positiveness  of  explana- 
tion is  not  forthcoming,  and  therefore  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  whole  brilliant  attempt  of  the  thesis  is  carried  on  in 
the  hazy  atmosphere  of  speculation. 

Again,  as  appears  elsewhere  in  the  discussion,  it  was  not 
merely  the  form  that  was  engrafted  into  Christianity,  but 
the  content,  we  are  given  to  infer.  Harnack  has  serious  logi- 
cal difficulty  in  maintaining  that  only  ecclesiastical  dogma 
was  influenced  by  the  “Greek  spirit.” 

Equally  as  vague  as  his  definition  of  the  “Greek  spirit”  is 
his  definition  of  when  and  where  the  “Greek  spirit”  began 
to  operate : where  did  the  Krjpvyiia  end  and  So'7/xa  begin,  to 
use  Basilius’  distinction  ? Harnack  describes  the  “Greek  spir- 
it” as  the  “bridge”  over  which  Judaism  passed  over  into 
Christianity;*®  he  asserts  legendary  elements  in  the  gospels; 
and  he  leaves  the  relation  of  Greek  ideas  to  Pauline  theology 
in  a decidedly  problematical  state.®®  Harnack’s  continuously 
vague  insinuations  and  characteristic  indefiniteness  regard- 
ing the  time  of  the  insertion  of  this  alien  element  are  baffling, 
and  constitute  another  of  his  weak  points.  This  insertion 
might  be  anywhere  from  very  incipient  Christianity  to 
the  fourth  century.  We  are  certainly  given  to  infer  that  it 
insidiously  began  to  operate  from  the  very  first. 

Not  only  does  Harnack’s  conception  of  dogma,  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  of  dogma,  as  a historian  of  dogma,  thus  negate 

“In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hellenic  ideas  influenced  the  Jewish,  and 
both  were  so  spread  abroad  that  even  the  most  prominent  Christian  teach- 
ers adopted  them”  {Grundriss,  p.  26). 

The  next  article  will  reveal  this. 
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his  trustworthiness  as  a historian  of  dogma,  but  also,  and 
consequently  they  influence  his  conception  of  the  method, 
function  and  limits  of  the  History  of  Dogma,  which  is  to  be 
now  considered. 

As  to  method,  having  no  dogmas  himself,  Harnack 
imagines  himself  in  the  position  to  treat  the  History  of  Dog- 
ma in  neutral  fashion,  without  fear  or  favor  theologically; 
“in  a historical  work  there  is  no  room”  for  the  inquiry  of  the 
“standpoint”  of  the  author.  “The  question  here  is  whether  the 
author  is  in  sympathy  with  his  subject”  (superbly  put !)  “and 
whether  he  is  truthful.”  Seeberg  similarly  uses  the  objective 
descriptive  method,  treating  all  ecclesiastical  systems  impar- 
tially.®^ Now  this  method,  though  not  the  best,  is  as  justifi- 
able as  the  other  method  of  tracing  history  of  dogma  from 
one’s  particular  confessional  viewpoint,  provided  that  the 
method  is  rigidly  adhered  to.  But  we  find  Seeberg  inadvert- 
ently saying,  “I  have  not  concealed  my  own  doctrinal  views” 
(Preface),  which  casual  information  becomes  increasingly 
evident  to  his  readers.  Harnack  repeatedly  abdicates  his  calm 
and  sober  historical  judgment  for  an  outbreak  into  odium 
theologicum,  e.g.,  when  he  characterizes  the  Athanasian 
Christology  as  tot  verba,  quot  scandala!  It  is  superfluous  to 
say  that  the  work  throughout  is  almost  passionately  partial, 
not  to  say  without  fundamental  “sympathy  for  his  subject,” 
and  without  that  “truthful”  character  that  he  postulates  as 
necessar}\  These  men  have  confessed  ipsissimis  verbis,  that 
they  have  not  studied  and  written  History  of  Dogma  as  they 
would  differential  calculus,  or  the  rise,  zenith  and  apogee  of 
an  astronomical  course. 

Since  historians  of  dogma  thus,  though  professedly  hon- 
est and  objective,  obtrude,  whether  surreptitiously  or  unwit- 
tingly, their  own  prepossessions  upon  their  subject-matter, 
the  die  is  cast!  If  it  comes  to  this,  the  Reformed  theologian 
much  rather  prefers  his  own  subjectivisms  and  dogmatisms 
than  those  theologoumena  of  a Seeberg  or  a Ritschlian.  If  the 
principle  noli  me  tangere  regarding  doctrinal  history  is  vio- 


As  Heinrici  and  Loofs. 
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lated  by  a radical  Ritschlian  or  a so-called  theological  “pos- 
itivist,” and  if  it  is  thus  to  become  a matter  of  the  “survival 
of  the  fittest”  due  to  the  dogmas  of  historians  overcrowding 
the  environment  of  History  of  Dogma,  then  we  feel  as  san- 
guine hopes  for  the  Reformed  dogma  as  they  do  for  their 
nondescript  tenets : only  we  want  to  know  beforehand  that, 
in  the  field  before  us,  the  matter  is  thus  to  be  reduced  to  the 
plane  of  the  “struggle  for  existence”  and  “survival,”  in  place 
of  this  dissimulated  objectivity. 

Harnack  typifies  the  position  of  this  whole  class  of  histo- 
rians of  dogma  which  believes  that  History  of  Dogma  can 
be  written  from  the  “standpoint”  of  absolute  neutrality, 
acording  to  pure  historical  canons.  His  conceiving  himself 
to  be  in  “splendid  isolation,”  and  even  as  the  deity  who  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being  in  amenability  to  the  eternal  ab- 
stract laws  of  reason,  to  be  judging  the  phenomena  of  histo- 
ry by  having  “no  standpoint”  of  his  own — this,  we  say,  only 
proves  how  subtle  and  insidious  is  the  feeling  that  pure  ob- 
jectivity is  possible  and  is  actually  being  observed.  Harnack’s 
whole  opus  rings  all  the  changes  from  this  angle  and  defini- 
tion, and  from  that  description  and  interpretation,  from 
beginning  to  end,  on  the  paradoxes  of  impassionate  passion, 
undogmatic  dogma,  and  standpointless  standpoints. 

As  to  the  function  of  History  of  Dogma,  and  of  the  his- 
torian of  dogma,  it  must  be  observed  that  its  encyclopedic 
position  as  contributory  to  systematic  theology  by  exhibiting 
the  progressive  errors  and  corrections  and  the  more  thorough 
analysis  and  definition  that  has  led  to  the  present  confession- 
al theology,  is  ignored  and  it  is  viewed  in  more  or  less  the  atti- 
tude of  Goethe  who  called  the  entire  process  one  of  “Irrtum 
und  Gewalt,”  and  the  only  function  Harnack  can  assign  to 
such  a discipline  is  to  conceive  it  as  “the  very  best  means  of 
freeing  the  Church  from  dogmatic  Christianity,  and  of  hast- 
ening the  inevitable  process  of  emancipation.”  Again,  he  says 
“the  last  and  highest  task  of  the  historian”  is  to  determine 
how  the  (i.e.  Harnack’s)  kernel  of  religion  is  variably  and 
persistently  incrustated  with  new  forms  throughout  history. 
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and  how  valuable  and  sendceable,  or  how  wounding  and  per- 
nicious these  are  to  the  enclosed  “kernel”  of  “life.”®^  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  diverse  “forms  of  truth”  (Wahrheitsgestal- 
ten)  and  their  supersession  by  various  other  forms  of  truth 
not  only  indicates  negatively  the  inutility  and  errancy  of  his- 
toric dogmatic  forms,  but  positively  aids  in  differentiating 
and  determining  the  ultimate  “form  of  truth”  for  the  indi- 
vidual seeker  after  truth.  Its  function  is  really  identical  with 
that  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  in  so  far  is  the  inverse 
of  that  of  the  history  of  dogma.  Instead  of  viewing  the  pro- 
cess as  a dialectic  working  out  of  a truth  content  already 
‘given’  into  a final  and  acceptable  formal  statement  (i.e., 
systematic  theolog}*),  it  is  an  error-beset  process  beginning 
with  the  naturalistic  postulates  of  Hellenism,  and  by  specu- 
lative methods  striving  upward  to  attain  a truth  which  is 
only  reached  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  history\  The  dialectic  pendulum  of  the  History  of 
Dogma  comes  to  the  rest  in  the  ne  plus  ultra  theorems  of 
Ritschlianism,  just  as  the  “Weltgeist,”  as  Hegel  actually  ad- 
vocated and  believed,  found  its  fullest  and  final  expression 
in  Hegel’s  own  schema  of  thought.  The  elaborated  truth  is  a 
resultant  appearing  at  the  end  and  not  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  history,  and  is  not  a divine  truth,  but  a religious 
philosophy  whose  “value”  is  like  the  appearance  of  the 
amiable  grin  of  the  Cheshire  cat,  but  without  body  and  sub- 
stance. Normal  History'  of  Dogma  posits  truth  at  the  begin- 
ning and  only  its  scientific  form  at  the  end.  Thus  Harnack 
proceeds  ex  errore  per  veritatem  ad  errorem. 

Finally,  Harnack’s  concept  of  dogma  determines  his  idea 
of  the  limits  of  History  of  Dogma.  Harnack,  as  indicated  at 
the  outset,  does  not  carry’  the  history  down  to  the  present. 
Harnack’s  account  is  an  inversion  of  the  proper  and  sup- 
posable  apportionment  of  space,  distribution  of  emphasis, 
and  assignment  of  limits  in  his  dealing  so  comprehensively 
with  the  puerilities  of  the  nonage  of  the  Patristic  Fathers, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ignoring  the 


Vide  p.  75. 
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organized  power,  analytic  refinement  and  finished  quality  of 
maturity  in  the  four  centuries  of  Protestantism.®^  The 
only  justification  for  considering  Protestantism  at  all  is  to 
ascertain  “its  deviations  from  Catholic  dogma  materially  and 
formally,”  which  deviations  combined  with  the  traditional 
dogma  persisting  by  inertia,  and  rendered  Protestantism  a 
“position  beset  with  difficulties.”  The  shifting  of  authority 
to  the  Scriptures  resulted  in  a "theologia  sacra”  which  was 
non-Hellenic  in  spirit  and  hence  without  the  pale  of  History 
of  Dogma.  “Protestant  doctrines”  then,  can  only  form  a pe- 
culiar independent  province  of  Church  History,  a novel  dis- 
posal indeed,  but  one  that  is  to  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
his  premised  definition  of  dogma.  Between  being  epigones  of 
Old  Catholic  dogma  and  protagonists  of  the  Ritschlian  no- 
tions of  the  seat  of  authority,  Hamack  can  find  no  new 
dogma  in  the  Reformers ; for  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  de- 
cisive principium  of  theology. 

Hence  appears  the  arbitrariness  of  Harnack’s  division  of 
his  subject  into  “genesis”  and  “development”  of  dogma.  For 
the  “genesis”  is  limited  to  the  period  90-325  A.D.  because  of 
the  work  of  the  “Greek  spirit,”  disregarding  the  creative 
work  of  Augustine  as  well  as  that  of  the  Reformers.  Further, 
in  a certain  sense,  the  whole  History  of  Dogma  may  be  sub- 
sumed under  the  idea  of  “Development”  if  the  trapahoOds 
TV7T0V  BiSarjx’i  and  ttictti?  and  jva)ai<;  and  8tSacr/caXta 
of  the  New  Testament  be  regarded,  as  they  rightfully  may  be, 
as  the  genesis  of  dogma,  and  History  of  Dogma  proper  be 
given  its  inception  after  the  apostolic  period  already  presup- 
posing the  work  of  the  discipline  of  Biblical  Theology,  as  the 
best  treatments  do. 

The  actual  application  of  Harnack’s  principles  of  theology 
and  philosophy  to  the  history  of  doctrine  remains  for  further 
consideration. 

Princeton.  Finley  DuBois  Jenkins. 

Cf.  Cunningham’s  statement  of  it  supra. 
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III.  Forces  which  Opposed  the  Control  of  the 
Church  over  the  Problems  of  Property. 

Protestantism  emerged  from  the  Middle  Ages  repudiating 
the  laws  and  doctrines  of  the  Medieval  Church  which  were 
restrictive  of  the  pursuit  of  industry  and  the  desire  for  gain. 
She  maintained  the  accumulation  of  property  by  industry  and 
thrift  to  be  highly  ethical  and  Christian.  We  shall  now  see 
how  the  restrictions  based  on  an  ethical  legalism  and  a 
spiritual  conscientiousness  which  Protestantism  put  around 
this  activity  of  the  Christian,  with  the  conviction  that  all 
was  a matter  of  stewardship,  were  boldly  attacked  and  ar- 
rogantly supplanted  by  a utilitarian  ethics  and  a materialistic 
economics  until  the  hold  that  Protestantism  had  on  the  prob- 
lems of  property  was  well  nigh  broken.  We  shall  also  see  by 
way  of  contrast  how  the  Christian  Socialist  Movement  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  solidarity  of  human  society  in  one 
brotherhood  and  the  social  solutions  found  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  especially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a social 
ideal,  sought  to  reach  a Christian  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  period  of  modern  industrialism  which  we  are  now  to 
discuss.  Sociology  and  Economics  early  entered  the  field  and 
preponderatingly  shifted  the  attitude  of  Protestantism  toward 
property  from  its  ethical  moorings.  Capitalism,  industrialism, 
world  commerce,  invention,  exploration,  and  the  development 
of  new  scientific,  philosophic,  and  theological  theories  seemed 
to  shake  the  church’s  hold  on  the  material  world.  Mysticism 
and  Pietism  on  the  one  hand,  infidelity  and  atheism  on  the 
other  distracted  her  attention.  So  far  as  the  Protestant  Church 
was  concerned,  self  defence  in  the  spiritual  world  caused  her 
unconsciously  to  let  go  her  hold  on  society’s  material  organi- 
zation. She  became  busy  defending  the  supernatural  and  for- 
got to  speak  to  the  natural.  Society  also  saw  the  coming  in  of 
great  abuses;  children  and  women  entered  the  ranks  of  labor, 
industrial  disease,  unemployment,  bad  housing,  poverty  such 
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as  the  centuries  before  had  never  known.  The  old  distinctions 
between  idleness  and  unemployment,  poverty  and  pauperism, 
and  all  the  new  results  of  the  age  of  machinery  needed  defini- 
tion and  the  whole  system  needed  a church  with  a quickened 
ethical  sense  to  say  “Thus  thou  shalt  do,  and  thus  thou  shalt 
not  do!”  This  however  the  Protestant  Church  failed  to  do. 
Instead  we  must  trace,  as  they  develop,  the  impediments  to  a 
Protestant  decision  of  the  questions  of  property  in  the  in- 
dustrial age. 

A.  The  church  at  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  industrialism 
relied  too  much  on  legislation.  Every  law  passed  to  meet  an 
economic  crisis  helped  to  establish  the  thought  that  the  state 
should  meet  the  problem  of  property.  In  England,  which  we 
may  consider  by  way  of  illustration,  legislation  of  this  sort 
began  with  Protestantism.  Somerset  ^ passed  laws  compelling 
all  to  continue  to  eat  fish  in  Lent  and  on  fast  days  in  order  to 
preserve  the  fishing  industry  and  the  fleet — a measure  of 
maritime  defense  also,  it  is  true. 

The  laws  of  Cromwell’s  time  we  have  already  discussed.^ 
The  laws  of  the  succeeding  century  are  many  and  multifar- 
ious. Hardly  an  evil  but  had  its  ‘act’  and  the  church  consid- 
ered such  acts  sufficient.  “Unfortunately  during  this  period, 
again  the  church  gave  no  lead  as  a corporate  body.  There  was 
a great  absence  of  socio-ecclesiastical  effort.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  apply  the  broad  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity either  towards  guiding  the  development  of  society 
upon  right  lines,  or  towards  extirpating  the  social  evils  which 
year  by  year  were  growing  greater  and  greater,  and  therefore 
more  unmanageable.”® 

In  the  payment  of  taxes  now  the  Christian  met  the  demands 
of  charity  and  the  distribution  of  state  alms  took  the  place 
of  personal  service.  In  the  eyes  of  some,  “this  failure  of 
the  church  to  comprehend  the  ideal  of  Christ  and  to  work  for 


^ Albert  Pollard,  England  Under  Protector  Somerset,  London,  1900. 
2 In  this  Review  (April,  1923)  p.  288  and  note. 

® Chadwick,  The  Church,  the  State  and  the  Poor,  p.  162  f. 
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social  reconstruction  is  the  great  failure  of  history.”*  Perhaps 
a greater  failure  was  in  not  saying  the  right  word  on  the  other 
side  to  the  Christian  employers,  landlords  and  all  others  to 
teach  them  how  to  build  the  new  social  order  on  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  But  “In  the  fifty  years  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  modem  England  the  influence  of  the  church  as  a wit- 
ness to  social  righteousness  was,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  almost  negligible.  Against  the  prevalent  materialism  of 
the  age,  with  its  sacrifice  of  human  welfare  to  the  gage  of 
productivity,  its  reverence  for  the  rights  of  property  and  its 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  man  and  woman  against  the  in- 
dustrial oppression  which  ground  the  workers  in  factory  and 
mine,  and  the  political  oppression  which  culminated  in  Peter- 
loo,  the  church  raised  no  voice  of  warning  or  protest.  The 
church  carried  into  the  strange  and  turbulent  world  of  mod- 
ern industry  the  easy  going  acceptance  of  the  established  order 
which  had  characterized  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
repeated  the  watchwords  of  that  order  long  after  it  had  dis- 
solved.”® This  attitude  of  the  church  is  best  seen  as  it  devel- 
oped under  the  second  economic  assault  upon  the  church’s 
teaching  as  to  matters  of  property. 

B.  This  next  assault  was  the  individualistic  philosophy  of 
laissez  faire.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum to  the  other  extreme  from  dependence  on  legislation,  but 
its  effect  on  the  Protestant  Church  was  to  paralyze  still  more 
effectually  all  ethical  activity  designed  to  ameliorate  social 
conditions.  It  was  in  reality  the  doctrine  of  the  “freedom 
of  the  conscience”  carried  to  the  extreme  of  license  in  the 
sphere  of  economics.®  “The  church  like  the  rest  of  the  upper 
classes,  turned  for  guidance  (from  legislation)  to  the  econo- 
mists, who  themselves  possessed  indeed,  a kind  of  religion; 

* Washington  Gladden,  quoted  by  Womer,  The  Church  and  the  Labor 
Conflict;  cf.  however  Gesta  Christi,  by  Brace. 

^Report  of  the  Archbishops’  Fifth  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Christian- 
ity and  Industrial  Problems  (1919),  p.  49. 

® Here  there  is  no  better  reference  than  the  discussion  of  Economic 
Liberalism  by  Levy  (trans.  by  the  author  from  Die  Grundlagen  des 
okonomischen  Liberalismus,  Jena  1902,  and  published  in  London  1913)- 
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and  the  economists  seemed  to  confirm  the  view  that  moral 
considerations  were  irrelevant  to  industry,  that  social  misery 
was  an  inevitable  incident  to  economic  progress,  and  that  at- 
tempts to  remove  by  legislative  intervention  the  evils  of  the 
economic  system  must  be  attended  by  consequences  disastrous 
to  all,  and  particularly  disastrous  to  those  for  whose  benefit 
intervention  was  designed.”^  Adam  Smith  has  expressed  this 
theory  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations.^  The  two  influential  ideas 
of  this  work  were  “the  belief  in  the  supreme  value  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  the  conviction  that  man’s  self  is  God’s  Provi- 
dence, that  the  individual  in  pursuing  his  own  interest  is  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  all.”® 

Under  perfect  freedom,  wages  and  prices,  trade  and  industry  would 
all  ‘find  their  natural  level.  This  was  almost  the  only  lesson  the  ruling 
classes  learnt  from  Adam  Smith.’  His  equally  uncompromising  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  and  other  protective  duties,  of  Combination  Laws 
against  workmen,  and  Settlement  Acts  restricting  freedom  of  labor,  his 
proposal  to  tax  ground  rents  and  not  food,  were  all  conveniently  ignored. 

Again  Adam  Smith  had  denounced  the  payment  of  wages  in  truck  and 
said  that  high  wages  increased  population,  industry  and  production : that 
‘the  dictates  of  reason’  ought  to  moderate  the  hours  of  labor.  But  these 
views  of  his  on  labor  were  equally  ignored.  The  governing  classes  adopted 
in  short,  those  parts  of  the  economist’s  teaching  which  appeared  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves,  and  tended  to  neglect  the  remainder.  When 
in  1795  Whitehead  urged  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  desirability  of 
fixing  a legal  minimum  wage,  the  Government  of  the  day  opposed  the 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  wages  ought  to  be  allowed  to  seek  their 
own  level,  and  Pitt  recommended  the  disastrous  alternative  of  lavish 
out-relief.  When,  faced  with  the  appalling  misery  produced  by  the  new 
conditions  of  industry,  the  hand-loom  weavers  begged  in  1808  that  the 
state  intervene  to  fix  minimum  rates,  the  parliamentary  Committee 
which  examined  their  petition  reported  that  the  policy  suggested  in  their 
petition  was  ‘wholly  inadmissible  in  principle,  incapable  of  being  intro- 
duced to  practice  by  any  means  which  can  possibly  be  devised  and  if 
practicable,  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences.’^®  Such  rem- 


^ Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  p.  47. 

® See  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  pp.  158  ff.  The  “Manchester 
School’’  is  still  powerful  though  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  published  in 
1776. 

® Toynbee,  ibid.  p.  148;  cf.  Chadwick,  The  Church,  the  State  and  the 
Poor,  p.  148  ff. 

1®  Quoted  from  Reports  on  Petition  of  Cotton  Weavers,  1809,  1811. 
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nants  of  an  industrial  code  as  survived  from  an  earlier  age  were  thus 
abolished  in  deference  to  a gospel  of  free  competition.^^ 

Smith’s  teaching  was  combined  with  that  the  Malthus 
man  multiplies  up  to  his  food,  the  numbers  are  cut  down 
by  famine,  disease,  and  vice;  this  is  the  sharp  surgery  of 
Providence,  the  zns  medicatrix  republican. 

Thus  it  became  accepted  that  poverty  was  a sort  of  divine 
safety  valve  to  society;  evil  is  allowed  to  exist  that  it  may 
stimulate  us  to  activity.  Malthus  did,  in  fact,  hold  that  relief 
of  the  poor  created  poverty  which  it  vainly  professed  to 
cure.  Gradually  the  Malthusian  teaching  had  its  way  and  was 
at  last  embodied  in  the  act  of  1834  abolishing  out-door  relief 
to  the  able  bodied.  “Pauperism  is,”  it  says,  “ in  general, 
due  to  indolence  or  vice,  and  can  be  averted  by  ordinary 
care  and  prudence  ...  To  turn  the  independent  laborer  into 
a pauper,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  offer  relief  without  condi- 
tions: conversely  to  turn  a pauper  into  an  independent  la- 
borer all  that  is  required  is  to  offer  relief  only  on  harder 
conditions,  to  make  the  lot  of  the  pauper  less  eligible  than 
that  of  the  independent  laborer.”^® 

Ricardo’s  Economics  now  entered  with  its  idea  that  the 
laws  regulating  profits  and  wages,  like  all  scientific  laws  were 
a fixed  “iron  law  of  wages.”  The  price  of  labor  depended 
upon  the  supply  and  demand ; the  market  price  of  labor  tend- 
ing toward  the  natural  price,  i.e.  the  minimum  of  subsistance. 
“Thus  came  the  wages  fund  theory  by  a combination  of 
Malthus’  law  of  population  and  Ricardo’s  theory  of  values.” 
Property  was  fast  becoming  a matter  of  hard  and  fast  scien- 
tific law ; Protestantism  it  seemed,  had  given  up  to  the  scien- 
tists all  the  problems  of  private  ownership.  Even  in  the  do- 
main of  ethics,  materialism,  utilitarianism,  and  the  various 
systems  based  on  biology  and  psycholog)"  all  sought  some 

‘‘^'‘■Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  p.  41-42. 

All  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  T.  R.  Malthus,  Vol.  II., 
p.  53  (EverjTnan  Edition).* 

Quoted  in  Christ  and  Civilisation,  by  Eaton,  Bunting,  Garvie,  et  al., 
London,  1910,  p.  22. 
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other  basis  for  private  ownership  than  dependence  on  the 
decalogued*  These  were  most  powerfully  aided  in  course  of 
time  by  the  application  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution. 
The  synthesis  of  all  these  elements  produced  the  third  and 
greatest  handicap  to  Protestantism-  in  her  regulation  of 
property. 

C.  This  third  handicap  was  the  most  brutal  and  unchristian 
theory  of  all,  Economic  Determinism.  Here  is  the  source  of 
the  socialism  of  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels:  blind 
natural  force  translated  into  economic  law  destitute  of  any 
ethical  guidance  or  Providential  end.^®  The  theory  of  class 
struggle  thus  arises  as  the  basis  for  all  modem  labor  agita- 
tion. “The  Mancian  philosophy  underlies  all  strictly  work- 
ing class  programs.  It  is  known  as  economic  determinism, 
and  is  susceptible  of  both  moderate  and  extreme  statement. 
It  has  modified  the  thinking  of  many  economists,  who  never- 
theless repudiate  it  as  an  exclusive  principle  for  interpreting 
events.  Obviously  in  bold  statement  the  doctrine  is  material- 
istic and  explains  ideals  as  mere  reflexes. Needless  to  say 
we  have  this  theory  with  us  today  and  its  influence  well-nigh 
drowns  the  voice  of  Protestantism.  However  before  we  dis- 
cuss the  present  day  opposition  to  a Christian  solution  of  the 
problems  of  property  we  must  note  the  growth  in  the  past 
century  of  a new  Protestant  teaching. 

D.  Though  the  Protestant  Church  was  seemingly  too  hard 
bested  to  do  battle  in  these  days,  there  were  some  who  in  her 
spirit  did  endeavor  to  meet  the  problems  thus  presented. 
The  good  example  set  by  such  men  as  John  Bright,  Owen, 
Lord  Shaftsbury,  Sadler,  Oastler,  Bull  and  Chalmers  must 
have  set  the  churchmen  thinking.  At  least  the  problems  of 
the  day  demanded  deep  regard  from  spiritual  leaders. 

Note  Mill,  Kant,  Spencer,  etc.  a brief  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
article  “Ethics”  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  (nth  ed.) 

Seligman,  Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 

F.  Ernest  Johnson,  The  New  Spirit  in  Industry,  New  York,  1919. 

See  individual  biographies,  also  Chadwick  pp.  190  ff  and  Christianity 
and  Industrial  Problems,  p.  47. 
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Strangely  enough  this  enthusiasm  did  not  find  expression 
along  lines  dictated  by  the  historical  attitude  of  the  church 
or  of  Protestantism  so  much  as  in  the  “historical”  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  destructive  criticism  at  that/®  Human- 
itarianism,  Chartism,  and  Reform  were  in  the  air.  Christian 
leaders  reading  the  sayings  of  Christ  and  the  words  of  the 
prophets  were  stimulated  to  social  reform.  Alaurice,^®  Kings- 
ley,^® Ludlow,^^  Vanisittart  Neale,“  Thomas  Hughes,*®  and 
others  made  valiant  efforts  to  apply  Christianity.  They  were 
called  Christian  socialists,  although  they  never  would  have 
accepted  what  is  now  called  socialism,  but  they  were  the 
first  of  a large  number  ‘who  came  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom.’  The  publication  of  the  Christian  Socialist  and 
the  tracts  and  sermons  of  this  group  show  an  emphasis  on  the 
scriptural  teachings  of  the  “Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  The 
petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  parables  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  “social”  ideals  of  the  Lord  and  the  prophets  were 
boldly  arrayed  against  the  utilitarianism  and  materialism 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  so  deadly  to  the  influence  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  best  summary  of  this  movement 
as  well  as  the  model  for  present  day  statements  of  the  position 
of  the  churches  is  found  in  the  platform  of  the  “Christian 
Social  Union,”  which  is  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  claim  for  the  Christian  Law  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule  social 
practice. 

2.  To  study  in  common  how  to  apply  the  moral  truths  and  principles 
of  Christianity,  to  the  social  and  economic  difficulties  of  the  present 
time. 

3.  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master  and  King, 
the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  and  the  power  of  righteousness 
and  love.-* 


*®  Rauschenbusch,  A Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel,  p.  27  ff. 

The  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice  by  his  son,  other  sources  in  Chadwick, 
p.  190. 

Life,  see  Chadwick,  p.  190. 

21  Chadwick,  pp.  195  and  197. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  197-  *® 

2*  Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  p.  48-  Cf.  A Year  Book  of  the 
Church  and  Social  Service,  p.  18,  Chadwick,  p.  218. 
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Thus  historically  we  are  prepared  for  decision  on  the  mod- 
ern questions  of  Protestantism  and  Property.  How  far  does 
the  Protestant  Church  today  accept  these  statements  ? What 
hinders  a united  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  property? 

IV.  Present  Solutions. 

A.  The  first  reason  why  the  thought  in  the  countries 
called  Protestant  is  not  united  in  its  attitude  toward  property 
is  found  in  the  inevitable  antagonism  between  Christianity  as 
a spiritual  and  supernatural  religion  and  all  materialistic 
theories.  Protestantism  is  opposed  fundamentally  to  Social- 
ism, Utopian  Socialism,®®  and  Christian  Socialism®®  alone 
excepted.  This  is  because  Anarchistic  Communism,®^  State 
Socialism,®®  Marxian  Socialism,  or  Modern  Scientific  Social- 
ism®® are  in  their  very  inception  materialistic.  They  follow 

Two  Frenchmen,  Count  Henri  de  Saint  Simon,  and  Fourier,  with 
Robert  Owen  in  England,  advocated  a system  of  communal  settlements 
which  were  to  extend  and  federate  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  world. 
Many  experiments  were  rhade  in  Great  Britain  and  France  and  even  in 
America,  in  Communistic  Settlements,  but  almost  without  exception  they 
failed.  This  kind  of  Socialism  has  been  called  Utopian  because  it  has  not 
been  found  to  be  practical.  There  was  a considerable  body  of  writers 
who  accepted  the  theories  of  Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  and  Owen  but  by  1850 
their  influence  had  passed.  See  E.  C.  Miller,  The  Socialists,  and  Hurd, 
American  Communities,  Chicago,  1908. 

2®  The  word  Socialism  has  been  a handicap  to  this  movement.  See 
Chadwick,  p.  197.  The  practical  results  of  this  movement  in  England 
are  the  cooperative  stores  whicii  number  eight  million  members,  and 
the  development  of  Christian  teaching  as  we  shall  note  later. 

2^  J.  P.  Proudhon,  a Frenchman  and  a contemporary  of  Kingsley 
“claimed  that  property  was  theft;  that  capital  was  the  power  of  ex- 
ploiting the  labor  of  other  men ; and  that  government  of  man  by  man 
in  every  form  is  oppression.  He  had  an  associate  and  supporter  in 
Mikail  Bokounine  (Bakunin),  a member  of  the  Russian  nobility. 
President  McKinley  was  shot  by  a member  of  this  group”  (Miller,  p.  14). 
See  Proudhon,  What  is  Property?  (Boston,  1876),  and  Bokounine,  God 
and  the  State  (New  York,  1902). 

2®  Louis  Blanc  of  France  and  Frederick  LaSalle  of  Germany  at- 
tempted to  have  the  state  supply  voluntary  associations  of  laboring  men 
with  capital  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  that  employed  them  (Miller, 

p.  14). 

29  Marxian  Socialism  is  also  called  True  Socialism  or  German  Social- 
ism. The  Communist  Manifesto  written  (1847)  by  Karl  Marx  and 
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the  economic  theories  of  the  last  century  and  could  not  fail 
to  be  anti-Christian.  The  leaders  in  these  movements  were 
outspokenly  atheistic.  Says  Bebel,  “The  revolution  denies 
religion  altogether.”  Says  Engels,  “The  first  word  of  religion 
is  a lie.”  Says  Marx,  “The  idea  of  God  must  be  destroyed : 
it  is  the  keystone  of  a per\-erted  civilization.”  According  to 
Belfort  Bax,  “The  Christian  doctrine  is  more  revolting  to 
the  higher  moral  sense  than  heathen  rites  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians.” “Socialism  utterly  despises  ‘the  other  world.’  We 
might  add  many  other  such  statements,  but  it  hardly  seems 
necessar}^  to  do  this  when  every  day  we  can  read  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Russia.  One  and  all  the  socialists  say  to  the 
church  “You  talk  about  the  Hereafter,  the  Pearly  Gates,  the 
Streets  of  Gold,  the  Mansions  of  the  Blessed ; but  we  demand 
that  you  give  us  something  in  this  world  which  is  the  only 
world  we  know  anything  about.  We  ask  for  more  bread, 
warmer  clothes,  better  shelter.  Until  you  give  us  these  things 
we  will  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  your  church.”®^ 
The  church  on  the  other  hand  cannot  accept  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  socialism;  and  for  a number  of  reasons, 
(i)  Collective  ownership  is  opposed  to  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  private  ownership  based  on  he  Decalogue.®®  (2)  A 
Socialist  State  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  all  religious  and 


Friedrich  Engels  is  its  bible.  Associated  with  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  and 
August  Bebel  these  men  organized  Socialism  on  a political  basis.  La- 
Salle united  in  1875  with  these  leaders ; from  them  especially  and  from 
the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  in  Capital  we  have  the  Scientific  Socialism 
of  today. 

Cf.  Peabody,  Christ  and  the  Social  Question,  p.  16. 

Miller,  p.  27.  The  fear  of  the  Socialist  that  religion  will  nullify  his 
propaganda  is  at  the  basis  of  all  this.  Materialism  cannot  rest  until  it 
has  destroyed  faith  of  every  kind.  Were  Materialism  to  get  what  she  de- 
mands in  this  world,  would  she  then  allow  or  exercise  faith  in  the  other 
world?  We  think  not! 

32  Protestantism  has  never  yet  changed  her  primary  conception  of 
private  property  as  a divine  institution.  Cf.  pp.  281,  282,  and  289,  as  well 
as  Note  51a,  p.  277  of  the  April  number  of  this  Review.  Also  Miller 
p.  20.  Socialism  demands  “that  private  ownership  of  wealth  and  all 
instruments  of  production  shall  cease.” 
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especially  all  Christian  activity  and  safeguards  in  politics,  for 
socialists  believe  “that  the  Christian  church  is  one  of  the 
principal  supports  of  the  capitalistic  state.  They  claim  that 
the  church  has  been  identified  with  the  political  status  quo 
from  time  immemorial,  that  it  is  made  up  largely  of  capital- 
ists; and  that  the  working  men  have  little  or  no  interest  in 
and  receive  little  benefit  from  the  church.  They  claim  that  the 
church  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of  untaxed  wealth,  and 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  branch  alone  has  enough  accumu- 
lated treasure  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  European  govern- 
ments. The  attitude  of  the  Socialists  generally,  therefore,  is 
one  of  deep  hostility  to  the  Christian  church,  and  toward 
all  other  forms  of  constructive  religion.”®*  (3)  The  socialist 
principle  of  the  solidarity  of  labor  is  opposed  to  Christian 
patriotism.®*  (4)  The  principle  of  class  consciousness  is 
fundamental  to  socialism  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
ideals  of  Christian  brotherhood.®®  The  propaganda  of  hate 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  gospel  of  love,  nevertheless  it 
adopts  many  of  its  methods:  Sunday  schools,  discussion 
groups,  hymns, — the  very  zeal  of  the  propagandist  simulates 
the  Christian  methods.  (5)  The  socialist  purpose  to  bring  about 
a social  revolution  cannot  have  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Revolution  for  conscience  sake  or  for  moral  reasons 
may  be  permitted  by  Christianity,  but  there  is  no  scriptural 
warrant  for  a revolution  based  upon  materialistic  desires. 

Yet  despite  these  fundamental  differences  there  are  some 
who  would  have  the  Protestant  Church  adopt  the  socialist 
scheme  entire.®®  The  probability  of  such  extreme  action  is 

33  Miller,  p.  23. 

3*  Calvin  and  Luther  were  intensely  patriotic.  Though  a source  of 
democracy,  Protestantism  has  always  been  intensely  loyal  to  constituted 
authorities.  Cf.  Kuyper,  “Calvinism,  The  Origin  and  Safeguard  of  our 
Constitutional  Liberties.”  Bib.  Sacra  52:385!?,  646!?. 

33  Cf.  Miller,  p.  26,  and  Johnstone  The  New  Spirit  in  Industry,  p.  i. 

3®  Spargo,  Hunter,  Stelzle,  C.  E.  Russell,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  W.  E. 
Walling,  Bishop  Brown  and  others  have  at  times  so  spoken.  Cf.  Noel, 
“Not  only  the  new  theologians,  (evangelical  ministers  holding  the  ‘New 
Theology’)  but  older  fashioned  theologians  are  socialists  and  belong  to 
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however  slight.  Nevertheless  the  “academic”  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  scientific  socialism  by  professors,  students, 
and  social  leaders,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  is  noticeable  as  in- 
fluencing the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  church  today.  Those 
who  seek  a scriptural  or  ethical  basis  for  combining  such 
opposite  systems  usually  disregard  church  history  and  the 
accepted  systems  of  Christian  theology  and,  by  a ‘higher 
critical’  method  select  passages  from  the  prophets  and  from 
the  words  of  Christ  that  appear  to  them  appropriate.  They 
misinterpret  the  Book  of  Acts  to  such  a degree  as  to  foist 
communism  on  Christianity®^  and  seek  to  deny  that  the  early 
Christians  believed  in  and  practiced  the  private  ownership  of 
property.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  socialist  cause  is 
aided  greatly  by  those  who  hold  liberal  and  radical  views 
about  the  inspiration  and  the  theology  of  the  Bible ; while  the 
extremists  would  disregard  historical  Christianity  entirely 
and  accept  Marx  and  Bax  and  modern  socialists  as  leaders 
of  equal  inspiration  and  even  greater  importance  than  the 
apostles  and  worthy  of  a place  with  the  reformers.®® 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  not  come — indeed  that  it  will 


some  economic  socialist  party”  (Socialism  in  Church  History,  Mil- 
waukee, 1911,  p.  271). — Bishop  Westcott  is  quoted  to  the  following 
effect : “Individualism  regards  humanity  as  made  up  of  disconnected  and 
warring  atoms;  socialism  regards  it  as  an  organic  whole,  a vital  unity 
formed  by  the  contributary  members  mutually  interdependent.  It  fol- 
lows that  socialism  differs  from  individualism  both  in  method  and  in 
aim.  The  method  of  socialism  is  cooperation;  of  individualism,  com- 
petition. The  one  regards  man  as  working  with  man  for  a common  end ; 
the  other  regards  man  as  working  against  man  for  private  gain.  The 
aim  of  socialism  is  the  fulfillment  of  service;  the  aim  of  individualism 
is  the  attainment  of  some  personal  advantage,  riches  or  place  or  fame” 
(Ibid.,  p.  262).  “The  Church  of  England  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways;  her  own  peculiar  position  should  help  her  towards  socialism” 
(Ibid.,  p.  282). 

Tolstoi  is  thus  represented  by  Hunter  in  Why  We  Fail  as  Christians. 

Noel,  p.  279;  see  also  Introduction  and  Chapter  I.  Seligman  and 
Marx  are  mentioned  in  A Bibliography  of  Social  Service  published  Julv 
1918,  by  the  Commission  of  the  Church  and  Social  Service,  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  are  regarded  with  Spargo,  Hunter,  etc. 
as  “standard.” 
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never  come — for  the  church  to  surrender  her  historic  posi- 
tion as  the  interpreter  of  the  inspired  laws  of  God  and  to 
seek  her  authority  in  regard  to  property  in  so-called  ‘scientific 
laws’  of  doubtful  value. 

B.  In  Premillennialism,  or  Millennialism,  modern  Protest- 
antism is  confronted  with  another  dogmatic  system  which 
keeps  her  from  a definitely  consistent  attitude  on  the  problems 
of  property.  This  system  is  only  the  modern  form  of  the  chil- 
iasm  which  has  been  present  in  the  church  through  the  ages.®® 
From  apostolic  times  to  the  present  it  has  always  been  an 
active  element  in  Christianity.  In  the  Crusades,  the  Francis- 
can Movements,  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  Evangelical 
Revivalism  of  more  recent  date  it  has  figured  prominently. 
It  is  this  “other-world”  element  in  the  church  which  appears 
in  its  most  extreme  form  in  Millennialism  that  so  enrages 
the  socialist.  Numerically  we  cannot  estimate  the  growth  of 
this  element  in  the  Protestant  Church  today,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly larger  than  many  imagine.  It  has  its  repres- 
entatives in  every  denomination  and  it  has  been  claimed, 
though  this  is  a matter  of  dispute,  that  in  the  evangelical 
bodies  the  majority  of  evangelists  and  of  foreign  missionaries 
and  the  workers  who  support  them  are  Millennialists.'*®  Their 
influence  and  the  books,  periodicals,  and  conferences  of  those 
who  hold  such  views  is  undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  powerful 
factor  in  the  Protestantism  of  our  day.  Their  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  property  is  based  on  a literalistic  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  They  conceive  the  “Kingdom  of  Heaven” 
as  a definite  period  of  time  following  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  a time  when  He  shall  rule  upon  the  earth  and  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  millennium  be  literally  fulfilled.*^  Previous 


See  Chafer,  The  Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy,  Silver,  The 
Lord’s  Return,  and  other  -works  mentioned  in  the  bibliography. 

Silver,  (p.  196)  mentions  Reginald  Heber,  Robert  McCheyne,  Alex- 
ander Duff,  George  Muller,  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  H.  G.  Guiness,  John  G. 
Paton,  A.  T.  Pierson,  J.  Willis  Baer,  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  many  others. 

I.  M.  Haldeman,  Ten  Sermons  on  the  Second  Coming,  especially 
Sermon  10;  Silver,  The  Lord’s  Return,  Part  I,  section  I. 
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to  this  event  the  world  and  the  present  social  order  is  expected 
to  grow  steadily  worse. The  church  is  to  keep  herself  strict- 
ly separate  from  secular  reforms  and  from  a social  order 
which  is  distinctly  “worldly.”  “Her  commission  is  a spiritual 
one,  her  gospel  is  other-worldly,  her  kingdom  is  within  the  be- 
liever and  not  of  this  world.  ‘Her  calling  and  destiny  is  heav- 
enly. Her  mission  is  to  shine  out  Christ  Himself  and  testify 
of  His  grace,  but  never  to  control  and  overspread  the 
world.’  She  is  to  seek  individuals,  earnestly  awaiting  her 
Lord’s  return,  and  instead  of  trying  to  dominate  the  present 
social  order,  to  see  in  every  evil  a sign  and  warning  of  the  end 
of  the  age.  “And  all  the  signs  of  the  times,”  says  a leading 
spokesman,^^  “indicate  His  coming  is  at  hand.  The  signs 
in  the  Protestant  Church.  Its  worldliness,  its  covetousness, 
its  love  of  pleasure  more  than  love  of  God,  its  unwillingness 
to  endure  sound  doctrine,  its  itching  ears,  heaping  to  itself 
teachers  and  ready  to  be  turned  aside  by  them  from  the  Truth 
of  God  to  the  fables  of  men.  ” He  points  to  “the  signs  in  the 
social  world.  The  outbreaking  of  the  people.  The  throwing 
down  of  old  customs,  the  trampling  under  feet  of  old  coven- 
ants, no  master  below,  no  master  above.” 

W.  E.  Blackstone  gives  the  following  “Signs”  i. 
The  prevalence  of  travel  and  knowledge.  2.  Perilous  times 
(pestilence;  famine;  earthquakes;  cyclones;  political  and  so- 
cial unrest;  distress  of  nations).  3.  Spiritualism.  4.  Apostacy. 
5.  World-wide  evangelism.  6.  Rich  men.  7.  Israel;  Zionism. 

If  modern  socialism  is  in  a true  sense  the  heir  of  the  com- 
munism of  the  Peasant’s  Revolt,^®  and  of  the  Anabaptists,*^ 
then  to  the  Premillennialist  of  today  may  be  ascribed  much 

^2  Silver  p.  241 ; W.  E.  B.,  Jesus  is  Coming,  pp.  230!? ; Chafer,  The 
Kingdom  in  History  and  Prophecy,  p.  128;  J.  J.  Ross,  The  Kingdom 
in  Mystery,  pp.  135-171 ; Haldeman,  op.  cit.,  p.  153  ff ; Riley,  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Kingdom,  p.  211;  McConkey,  The  End  of  the  Age,  p.  83. 

A.  C.  Gabelein,  The  Seven  Parables,  p.  32. 

**  Haldeman,  op.  cit.  p.  58. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  228ff. 

Belfort  Bax,  The  Peasants’  War. 

Bax,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Anabaptists. 
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of  the  asceticism  and  mysticism  of  the  religious  of  the  Middle 
Ages/®  Renouncing  the  world  and  its  goods  in  the  hope  that 
the  promises  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  millennial 
age  to  come,  seeing  in  the  underpaid  minister  or  missionary, 
who  is  “supported  by  faith,”  the  modern  saint,  and  looking 
on  poverty  and  misery  as  a sign  of  the  imminent  return  of 
the  Lord — this  is  not  far  from  the  pre-Protestant  views  on 
property.  And  doubtless  the  monks  also  felt  that  the  Ana- 
baptists were  deserting  the  faith  just  as  today  the  effort  to 
accomplish  reform  of  social  wrongs  is  even  regarded  by 
some  of  the  leading  Premillennialists  as  a form  of  apostacy 
indicating  the  speedy  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  age.^®  In  short  the  Protestant  Church 
is  divided,  and  this  group  of  Protestants  oppose  any  develop- 
ment of  the  Protestant  attitude  toward  property  that  is 
based  on  the  “social  gospel,”  or  that  claims  for  the  church 
the  right  or  duty  to  concern  herself  with  secular  affairs. 
“For  the  churches  to  attempt  the  program  that  Christ  has  re- 
served for  His  own  accomplishment  at  His  coming  is  certain 
failure,”  says  Alva  J.  McLain.®®  “In  due  time  Christ  will 
come  and  make  His  ‘reign  coextensive  with  the  inhabit- 
ed earth  in  all  relationships’  (quoting  John  R.  Mott  whom 
he  is  refuting).  Until  that  time  let  us  follow  the  program  of 
God  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  nations,  in  order  that  He 
may  speedily  complete  the  body  of  people  which  He  is  taking 
out  of  the  nations.  If  in  the  meantime  industrial  relations  and 
conditions  are  not  to  our  liking,  let  the  church  heed  the 
advice  of  James  on  this  very  point,  ‘Be  patient  therefore. 

The  Franciscan  Spirituals  especially  were  expecting  the  immanent 
return  of  the  Lord.  Cf.  Harnack’s  Article  in  the  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  463- 

“They  preach  justification  and  sanctification,  and  divine  healing, 
and  the  imminent  return  of  Christ,”  says  Silver  of  one  prominent 
Premillennnial  body  of  believers,  p.  143.  “Their  success  in  raising  money 
for  missionary  enterprise  is  astonishing.  They  have  sent  forth  and  are 
now  maintaining  missionaries  in  every  part  of  the  world.”  These 
missionaries  and  the  ministers  at  home  ‘live  by  faith.’  ” 

Sermon  in  Serving  and  Waiting. 
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brethren,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord.’  “The  Premillenar- 
ian  holds  that  the  Gospel  is  for  the  individual  and  that  there 
is  no  salvation  apart  from  individual  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  . . . He  finds 
in  the  Scriptures  no  suggestion  that  the  Gospel  o f God  is  intend- 
ed to  give  a social  uplift  to  the  masses  of  unbelieving  men  ‘who 
obey  not  the  Gospel.’  But  the  individual  “saved  by  grace” 
is  still  in  the  world  and  his  life  is  to  be  a blessing  and  his  life 
work  is  to  bless  the  people  with  ivhom  he  lives.  Like  Abra- 
ham or  Lot  he  is  to  be  the  saving  “salt  of  the  earth.” 

C.  A third  group  exists  today  in  Protestantism,  not  as 
distinct  perhaps  as  the  two  we  have  just  considered,  but  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  We  refer  to  the  advocates 
of  Stewardship.  Historically  this  group  has  its  origin  in 
Puritanism  and  Calvinism.  Its  history  as  a distinct  move- 
ment is  however  quite  brief.  Scarce  a generation  has  passed 
since  the  inception  of  the  “Stewardship  Movements.”®® 
Doubtless  the  independent  and  therefore  self-dependent  stat- 
us of  the  unestablished  churches  in  America  and  the  non-con- 
formist congregations  in  England  stimulated  their  mem- 
bership to  give.®^  The  propaganda  of  the  Church  Boards, 
especially  the  Mission  Boards,  also  was  calculated  to  foster 
benevolence.  Then  such  plans  as  the  Every-Member  Canvass, 
The  Layman’s  Missionary  Movement,  and  the  Tithing  Cam- 
paign brought  systematic  and  conscientious  benevolence 
prominently  before  the  minds  of  Protestant  people.®®  At 
last,  these  movements  advancing  from  the  mere  act  of  giv- 
ing as  such  to  the  general  principles  underlying  Christian 
befievolence,  have  launched  in  almost  every  Protestant  de- 

A pamphlet  by  Philip  Mauro  reprinted  from  Our  Hope  entitled 
“Dr.  Shailer  Matthews  on  Christ’s  Return,  an  Examination  of  his  Pam- 
phlet ‘Will  Christ  Come  Again?’”,  p.  25. 

■'’2  Note  here  however  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Raiischenbusch  in  a note 
p.  56,  Christianiaing  the  Social  Order. 

Cf.  A Tithing  Autobiography,  published  by  the  Layman  Company. 

Cf.  Allusions  to  “Church  Support”  in  the  American  Church  History 
Series  especially  in  the  General  Volume  under  “Home  Missions.” 

Cf.  Cushman,  The  Hew  Christian,  Introduction. 
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nomination  a Stewardship  Movement.  Without  investigating 
every  phase  of  these  denominational  movements  we  can  note 
that  they  are  all  quite  similar  in  the  following  details. 

They  seek  a scriptural  basis  for  the  principles  of  steward- 
ship and  endeavor  to  determine  the  laws  of  God  with  regard 
to  property.  In  doing  this  they  use  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, with  more  or  less  distinction  between  their  binding 
force,  it  is  true,  but  always  with  the  emphasis  on  the  ethical 
nature  of  religion  and  especially  on  Christianity’s  duty  to 
settle  every  problem  from  an  ethical  standpoint.  They  revive 
the  historical  attitude  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  of 
the  Puritans,  and  thus  have  no  need  to  establish  themselves 
in  countries  like  England  and  America  where  subconsciously 
there  is  already  assent  to  their  principles.  Their  activity  ceases 
with  getting  the  individual  to  subscribe  to  a statement  of 
principles  which  he  is  to  conscientiously  put  into  practice. 

The  statement  of  the  Layman’s  Missionary  Movement 
which  was  repeated  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is 
as  follows : 

1.  God  is  the  owner  of  all  things. 

2.  Every  man  is  a steward  and  must  give  account  of  all  that  is  en- 
trusted to  him. 

3.  God’s  ownership  and  man’s  stewardship  ought  to  be  acknowledged. 

4.  This  acknowledgment  requires,  as  part  of  its  expression,  the  set- 
ting apart  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  such  a 
portion  of  income  as  is  recognized  by  the  individual  to  be  the  will 
of  God.  (In  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  the  tenth  is  recognized  as  the 
separated  portion.) 

5.  The  separated  portion  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  the  remainder  recognized  as  no  less  a sacred  trust. 

The  individual  may  be  a premillenarian  or  he  may  be  a 
devotee  of  the  “social  gospel.”  Of  this  the  stewardship  move- 
ment takes  no  notice  simply  emphasizing  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  possessions.  To  be  sure  some  of  the  prophets 
of  the  “Kingdom”  harmonize  these  as  a part  of  the  “social 
gospel”  as  follows ; “Stewardship,  of  course,  recognizes  the 
divine  ownership  not  only  of  our  substance  but  of  ourselves, 
and  hence  means  the  use  of  time  and  power  as  well  as  posses- 
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sions  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  man.  Doubtless 
most  professing  Christians  would  say  that  they  had  not 
consecrated  themselves  to  make  the  world  ideal ; and  not  only 
so  but  they  would  say  that  they  had  never  been  taught  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  do  so.”®®  This  however  appeals  to  the 
advocate  of  the  “social  gospel”  as  just  what  the  true  stew- 
ard should  do. 

Some  claim  that  the  matter  must  rest  at  the  point  of  the 
individual’s  acknowledgment  of  his  stewardship  to  God. 
The  church  should  engage  in  the  propaganda  of  steward- 
ship only  to  get  individuals  to  acknowledge  their  obligations 
to  Him.  Beyond  this  dealing  with  individuals,  “The  church 
ought  not  to  engage  in  secular  reforms.”®^  The  church  is  to 
remedy  social  wrongs  by  reaching  individuals,  capitalists  and 
leaders  especially,  with  the  principles  of  stewardship.  “The 
church  can  never  remedy  social  wrongs  unless  she  teaches 
her  capitalists,  her  lawyers,  and  her  politicians  a very  much 
wider  conception  of  their  duty  than  that  of  giving  their 
money  to  pastor’s  salaries,  to  missions,  and  to  the  endow- 
ment of  denominational  colleges  and  theological  seminar- 
ies.”®® The  development  of  frugality,®®  austerity,  and  con- 
scientiousness in  every  transaction  in  the  individual  Chris- 
tian is  to  right  every  wrong.  “Let  the  church  teach  men  that 
not  only  money  given  to  the  church  belongs  to  the  King,  but 
that  invested  in  business,  and  that  even  when  it  has  been  hon- 
estly earned  they  are  only  its  trustees — and  as  trustees  they 
must  not  pay  themselves  too  much  salary.  Let  her  tell  her 
multi-millionaires  and  her  centi-millionaires  that  they  have 
not  purchased  immunity  by  giving  a tenth  or  even  a half  to 
missions  and  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  but  that 
they  must  use  it  all,  every  dollar  of  it,  for  the  cause  of  mak- 

Strong,  The  Next  Great  Awakening,  pp.  177-8. 

Howerton,  The  Church  and  Social  Reforms,  p.  82. 

•'’*  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

“No  matter  how  great  wealth  may  be,  luxury  can  find  no  excuse 
either  economic  or  scriptural,  so  long  as  the  world  is  in  want.”  Strong, 
The  Next  Great  Awakening,  p.  177. 
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ing  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  multi-millionaires, 
and  then  come  themselves  and  follow  their  Master  in  His 
service  of  love.”®°  This  accords  well  with  the  recent  state- 
ment of  the  British  Quakers,  “We  would  ask  all  employers  to 
consider  very  carefully  whether  their  style  of  living  and  per- 
sonal expenditure  are  restricted  to  what  is  needed  in  order  to 
insure  the  effective  performance  of  their  functions  in  society. 
More  than  this  is  waste,  and  is,  moreover,. a great  cause  of 
class  divisions.”®^  However  such  statements  need  further 
development.  Indeed  the  whole  stewardship  program  seems 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a right  solution  of  our  present  day 
problems  of  property  that  stops  short  of  completion. 

D.  The  “Social  Gospel”  or  Christian  Social  Service  advo- 
cates claim  the  attention  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Indeed 
they  claim  more  than  attention ; for  practically  every  denom- 
ination has  officially  adopted  some  “social  creed”  and  has 
some  committee  or  commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with 
social  problems  which  are  mainly  problems  of  property.®^ 
Historically,  as  we  have  noted,  these  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Christian  Socialists.®®  Scripturally  they  are  opposed  to 
premillennialism  through  their  interpretation  of  the  kingdom 
as  present,  social  and  reformatory  rather  than  as  future,  es- 
chatological and  catastrophic.  “The  premillennial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  gospel,”  says  Dr.  Shailer  Matthews,  “denies  that 
God  is  capable  of  bringing  about  His  victory  by  spiritual 
means.  He  cannot  save  the  world  by  spiritual  means.  In  order 
to  succeed  He  has  to  resort  to  physical  brutality.  He  abandons 
morality  and  uses  miraculous  militarism.  He  turns  to  fire 
and  destructive  forces  of  an  impersonal  nature.”®^  “ ‘Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God’  this  does  not  mean  as  has  been 
often  supposed,  ‘First  become  a Christian,’  but  make  the 


Howerton,  The  Church  and  Social  Reforms,  p.  92. 

Statement  of  the  British  Quaker  Employers. 

B2  These  are  all  listed  in  The  Year  Book  of  Social  Service. 

®®Ward,  The  Church  and  Social  Service,  Int.  Cf.  Sec.  iii.  (D)  of 
this  paper. 

Christ’s  Return,  p.  10. 
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Kingdom  of  God  and  its  extension  in  the  world  your  daily 
endeavor,  and  then  all  these  things  shall  be  added.”®®  “The 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  has  been  misunderstood  for  cen- 
turies.”®® “The  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  an  ideal  world. ”®^ 
“It  includes  earth  and  heaven.”®®  Passages  of  the  Old  Test- 
ment  especially  the  Elinor  Prophets  are  interpreted  “historic- 
ally” and  applied  to  the  social  problems  of  our  day.  “From 
the  veiy  beginning  of  their  national  histor}’^  the  Hebrews 
were  endowed  with  a rich  social  heritage  derived  from  their 
nomadic  ancestors.  In  the  strenuous  national  crisis  which 
marked  the  enlargement  of  Israel’s  life  and  thought  these 
inherited  social  ideas  were  reinterpreted  and  expanded  by 
each  succeeding  prophet  until  they  found  final  and  complete 
sjmthesis  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.”®® 

“In  this  critical,  transitional  age,  when  selfish  greed  and 
materialism  have  nearly  wrecked  society,  we  are  inexorably 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  principles  of  the 
prophets  and  Jesus  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  assets  that 
the  past  has  bequeathed  us,  for  they  furnish  the  only  basis 
upon  which  an  enduring  civilization  can  be  reared.” ‘Accord- 
ing to  these  writers,  the  histoiA'  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a text 
book  of  sociology  and  the  ideals  of  her  leaders,  including 
Jesus,  are  the  ideals  of  social  reformers.  There  is  hardly  a 
present  day  problem  of  property,  seemingly,  but  was  found  in 
their  history  and  met  by  their  teachers.  The  example  embold- 
ens these  leaders  of  modem  Christian  thought  to  examine  the 
social  problems  of  our  day  in  the  same  spirit.  They  investi- 
gate conditions  in  the  world  of  property  as  a religious  duty. 

Again,  they  claim  to  find  in  the  New  Testament  a body 
of  teaching  that  is  of  social  significance  undiscovered  before. 
“The  rediscover}’  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  been  accom- 

Strong,  The  Next  Great  Awakening,  p.  55. 

Ibid.,  p.  56. 

Ibid.,  p.  70. 

Ibid.,  p.  75. 

Kent,  The  Social  Teachings  of  The  Prophets  and  Jesus,  p.  4. 
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panied  by  the  rediscovery  of  the  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
“The  essential  element  in  salvation,  according  to  Jesus,  was 
a right  social  attitude  not  only  toward  God,  but  toward  one’s 
fellow  men  and  toward  organized  society.”^^  Some  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  “Christ  wished  to  establish  a fraternal  com- 
munity in  Capernaum,”'^  and  that  failing  in  that  He  trained 
His  disciples  and  taught  them  the  principles  of  a perfect 
social  order  which  He  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The 
“Hebrew  prophets, the  “teachings”  of  Christ,’^*  the  “mis- 
taken apocalypticism”  of  the  Early  Church,’^®  the  “failures” 
of  the  Medieval  Church,’^®  the  “incompleteness”  of  the 
Reformation,^^  the  “survival”  of  Christianity  in  the  present 
social  order,’^®  are  all  logically  put  in  vital  relation  to  this 
Kingdom.  Because  it  is  so  much  a matter  of  ‘Liberal’  conjec- 
ture this  conception  lends  itself  readily  to  extreme  state- 
ment. Thus  we  have  such  outpourings  as  The  Message  of 
the  Kingdom  which  says  in  part; 

Jesus  was  the  Peasant-Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the  supreme  teacher 
of  the  race,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  laid  aside  the  tools  of  His  trade 
and  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  most  revolutionary  program  of  history. 

This  program  He  called  the  “Kingdom  of  God,”  the  realization  of 
which  will  break  the  power  of  the  world’s  oppressors,  both  economic 
and  religious.  For  His  fearless  proclamation  of  His  teaching  He  was 
crucified— not  by  the  Jewish  people,  but  by  a little  clique  of  ecclesiastics 
and  oligarchs  whose  power  to  exploit  the  people  His  program  would 
destroy. 

The"  fundamentals  of  His  program  are  that  all  men  are  brothers 
and  should  live  together  on  a basis  of  mutual  service  and  equality  of 
material  supply;  that  Mammon,  the  “God  of  Riches,”  is  the  chief  enemy 
of  God  and  His  Kingdom,  and  must  therefore  be  overthrown  if  the 


Strong,  op.  cit.,  p.  124. 

Kent,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 

Ibid.,  p.  193. 

On  these  points  we  refer  to  Rauschenbusch,  (Christianising  the 
Social  Order,  pp.  50-53)  with  whom  others  (Ward,  Coffin,  etc.)  are  in 
agreement. 

Ibid.,  p.  59-68. 

Ibid.,  pp.  54-56,  71-73- 
Ibid.,  pp.  78-81. 

Ibid.,  pp.  85-88. 

Ibid.,  p.  96  to  end. 
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Kingdom  of  God  is  to  come,  and  that  true  worship  consists  not  in 
ceremonies  and  creeds,  but  in  bringing  all  the  doings  of  humanity  into 
obedience  to  the  law  of  love,  thus  enabling  humanity  to  develop  into  the 
highest  type  of  spiritual  beings. 

For  about  three  centuries  His  followers  obeyed  Him  by  living  the 
communal  life  which  He  taught,  but  for  sixteen  centuries  our  so-called 
Christian  Civilization  has  rejected  Him  for  dogmas  and  creeds  about 
Him,  thereby  making  a bloody  track  across  the  ages.  None  of  the  wars, 
poverty,  and  crimes  of  the  historic  past  could  have  occurred  if  the 
world  has  accepted  His  program. 

The  professed  followers  of  Jesus  have  even  now  ample  political 
power  to  make  the  will  of  God  to  be  done  on  earth.  . . . 

We  appeal  therefore — or  rather  we  voice  a universal  appeal,  ...  to 
all  men  and  women  to  do  the  following: 

I.  Find  out  what  Jesus’  Social  Program  is;  what  He  means  by  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  . . . 

In  confident  assurance  of  the  practical  coming  of  the  Kingdom  which 
only  can  save  and  cure  this  distracted  world,  we  send  forth  this  message, 
to  those  who  should  be  the  saving  salt  of  the  earth. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  the  reader  who  has  followed 
the  development  of  this  paper  why  such  a piece  of  theolog- 
ical demagogery  and  historical  nonsense  as  this  Message  of 
the  Kingdom  can  never  be  accepted  either  by  those  who  hold 
premillennial  views  or  by  those  whose  ideas  of  stewardship 
are  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  as  inspired 
and  the  church  as  a divine  and  divinely-guided  institution.  It 
only  appeals  to  the  “modem  theologian”  who  approaches  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  “Rationalism,”  “Liberalism,” 
or  “IModernism.”  Says  one  of  these,®®  “We  are  witnessing 
today  a reaction  against  this  exaggerated  individualism  (that 
of  Reformation  theolog\').  It  has  become  an  axiom  of 
modern  thought  that  the  government  of  God  has  a social  as 
well  as  an  individual  significance,  and  the  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God — obscured  in  the  earlier  Protestantism — 


Myron  T.  Scudder,  John  Ha>mes  Holmes,  Edwin  Markham,  Percy 
Stickney  Grant,  Edwin  D.  Wheelock,  Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  Bolton  Hall, 
all  of  New  York  City,  in  The  Message  of  the  Kingdom. 

Rauschenbusch,  A Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel,  quotes  extensive- 
ly from  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  etc.  See  esp.  n.  p.  138  quoting  William 
Adams  Brown,  Christian  Theology  in  Outline,  p.  192. 
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is  coming  again  into  the  forefront  of  theological  thought.®^ 
Albrecht  Ritschl,  in  his  work,  Justification  and  Reconcilation, 
begins  the  discussion  of  his  own  views®^by  insisting  that  per- 
sonal salvation  must  be  organically  connected  with  the  King- 
dom of  God.  He  says,  “Theology  has  taken  a very  unequal 
interest  in  the  two  chief  characteristics  of  Christianity. 
Everything  pertaining  to  its  character  as  the  redemption  of 
men  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most  minute  considera- 
tion; consequently  redemption  by  Christ  has  been  taken  as 
the  centre  of  all  Christian  life  and  knowledge,  whereas  the 
ethical  conception  of  Christianity  contained  in  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  been  slighted.  ...  It  has  been 
fatal  for  Protestantism  that  the  reformers  did  not  cleanse 
the  idea  of  the  ethical  Kingdom  of  God  or  Christ  from  its 
hierarchical  corruption  (i.e.  the  idea  that  the  visible  church 
is  the  Kingdom)  but  worked  out  the  idea  only  in  an  academic 
and  unpractical  form.  Kant  first  recognized  this  use  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  ethics.  Schleiermacher  first  applied  the 
theological  quality  of  Christianity  to  the  definition  of  its 
nature,  but  he  still  treated  now  of  personal  redemption,  now 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  without  adequately  working  out 
their  connection.  Ritschl  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
put  the  idea  to  the  front  in  German  theology,  but  he  does  not 
get  beyond  a few  general  ideas.  He  was  born  too  early  to  get  , 
sociological  ideas.”*® 

In  the  hands  of  such  ‘liberal’  thinkers,  Christ  and  the 
Scriptural  teachings  are  caricatured.  It  is  the  overzealous 
efforts  of  such  men  that  have  awakened  the  opposition  of  the 
premillennial  and  the  conservative  theologians.  With  such 
views  the  advocates  of  Scriptural  Stewardship  can  never 
amalgamate.  There  is  however  a proper  expression  of  the 
Protestant  attitude  toward  property  which  is  the  via  media 

A discussion  of  “The  Kingdom  in  Modern  Thought”  by  Dr.  Brown, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  i92f¥. 

Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  iii. 

Translated  and  quoted  by  Rauschenbusch,  A Theology  for  the  Social 
Gospel,  p.  138.  Cf.  also  p.  148a  and  p.  152  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
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between  these  groups  and  which  seems  the  logical  position  for 
the  church  to  take. 

E.  This  proper  expression  has  been  the  aim  of  the  various 
“Social  Creeds’’  of  denominations  and  organizations.  Es- 
sentially true  to  the  historic  Protestant  position,  they  are 
based  upon  the  accepted  faith  of  the  bodies  for  which  they 
speak.  They  are  not  communistic,  but  recognize  the  right  of 
private  property.®*  They  do  not  deny  the  Reformation  ideal 
of  work  as  a calling  and  do  not  uphold  idleness  or  profligacy. 
Instead  they  stand  “for  the  right  and  duty  to  work  since 
human  society  cannot  endure  unless  each  of  its  members  has 
the  opportunity  and  feels  the  obligation  to  serve  the  common 
good  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.”  The  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  urges  Christians  everywhere  “to  insist  that  labor 
is  incumbent  upon  all ; that  idleness,  whether  among  the  rich 
or  poor,  is  sinful.”®®  Every  one  of  these  creeds  is  consistent 
with  the  early  and  modem  ideas  of  stew'ardship.  “Christians 
are  bound  to  discountenance  by  every  means  in  their  power 
the  application  of  wealth  to  luxuries,  to  expensive  amuse- 
ments, and  to  the  gratification  of  wasteful  habits,  whatever 
the  class  in  which  it  may  take  place.”®’’  In  the  light  of  history 
and  of  the  living  faith  of  the  church  these  statements  are  an 
attempt  to  complete  and  unify  the  Protestant  attitude  in  the 
presence  of  comparatively  new  and  modern  social  conditions. 

The  bodies  represented  in  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
have  already  formally  united  in  such  a combined  statement.®® 
How  authoritatively  this  body  can  speak  for  each  of  its 
members  we  cannot  say.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
each  denomination  has  for  itself  adopted  some  such  definite 


Cf.  The  Social  Creed  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  May  1920,  Declaration  2,  for  the  Christian 
obligation  to  use  wealth  and  power  as  trusts  from  God  for  fellowmen. 

The  Social  Creed  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  May  1920, 
Declaration  5. 

Ibid.,  Recommendation  7. 

Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,  p.  95. 

Year  Book  of  Social  Service,  1916,  p.  200. 
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Statement.  Again  there  is  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  constituents 
of  each  body  would  regard  them  as  expressing  exactly  what 
they  believe.  When  any  statement  is  made  which  touches  on 
such  matters  as  family  life,  marriage,  divorce,  housing,  edu- 
cation, child  labor,  women  in  industry,  poverty,  the  use  of 
liquor  and  drugs  and  the  traffic  in  the  same,  health,  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  unemployment  or  coercion,  old  age 
and  disability  pensions,  organization  and  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  one  day’s  rest  in  seven,  hours  of  employment,  a 
minimum  living  wage,  the  basis  of  wages  and  profits,  and  the 
spirit  of  service  and  toil,  such  a statement  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  unanimous  assent.  As  an  illustration  of  a “Social 
Creed”  we  will  quote  at  some  length  from  the  statement  em- 
bodied in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  regard- 
ing “The  Church  and  Industry,”  May  1920.  It  says  in  parf. 

As  a Christian  Church,  accepting  the  revelation  of  God’s  nature  and 
purpose  which  He  made  through  Jesus  Christ,  we  hold  it  to  be  our 
duty  not  only  to  proclaim  to  all  men  what  this  revelation  means  for  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  but  also  particularly  to  instruct  our 
members  in  the  duties  which  Christian  discipleship  lays  on  them.  . . . 

I.  The  Ground  of  our  Social  Interest.  Our  persuasion  of  our  right  and 
duty  to  speak  on  contemporary  social  questions  grows  out  of  our  cer- 
tainty that  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  not  only  the  way  of 
salvation  for  the  individual,  but  also  an  ideal  of  life  which  defines  the 
right  relations  of  men  to  each  other.  This  Christian  ideal  of  social  life 
is  formed  by  these  beliefs ; 

a.  That  God  is  “the  Father  of  all  men,”  and  that  men  as  His  children 
are  potential  members  of  His  Kingdom. 

b.  That  God  has  made  men  members  one  of  another,  bound  together 
in  society,  and  that  therefore  this  society  ought  to  be  a brotherhood 
of  love  and  service. 

c.  That  God  has  sent  His  son  Jesus  Christ  to  be  our  Savior  from 
sin  and  to  establish  His  Kingdom  among  men. 

d.  That  God  is  now  and  ever  at  work  in  the  world,  by  His  Spirit  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  will. 

II.  The  Goal  of  our  Social  Effort.  Believing  thus,  we  hold  that  it 
ought  to  be  our  aim  to  bring  these  truths  to  bear  on  every  relation  of 
life,  economic,  political,  legal,  ecclesiastical,  social.  We  know  no  way  of 
commending  the  Gospel  we  profess  so  effectively  as  action  in  the  spirit 
of  our  profession.  We  cannot  but  see  that  much  in  our  present  social 
order  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ  and  we  believe  that  it  is  our 
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duty  to  protest  against  these  unchristian  things,  and,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  establish  in  their  place  that  which  is  Christian. 

III.  The  Christian  Method  of  Social  Progress.  We  believe  that  all  true 
social  progress  begins  where  Christ  began — with  repentance,  a change  of 
heart.  We  would  not  divorce  our  social  from  our  individual  gospel,  but 
on  the  contrary  proclaim  the  need  of  personal  conversion  with  re- 
doubled energy.  We  believe  that  the  fundamental  vice  of  our  time  is 
not  so  much  any  particular  thing  that  we  do,  as  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  doing  of  it.  We  proclaim  therefore  as  the  fundamental  need  of 
our  time,  the  substitution  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  service  for  the 
spirit  of  greed  and  selfish  competition  and  call  upon  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians to  join  with  all  men  of  good  will  of  every  race  and  walk  of  life  to 
permeate  industry  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  advocate  such 
changes  in  our  conduct  of  industry  as  shall  more  perfectly  express  His 
Spirit. 

IV.  Consequences  of  the  Christian  View  of  Industry.  What  is  true 
of  men’s  relations  in  society  in  general  is  true  more  particularly  of  the 
relations  of  men  to  one  another  in  industry.  Here  also  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  must  control.  As  each  industry  exists  to  serve  the  community 
so  each  individual  must  be  regarded  as  a partner  in  the  enterprise  and 
the  relations  of  those  engaged  in  it  one  to  another  must  be  characterized 
by  mutual  understanding  and  good  will.  The  acceptance  of  this  ideal  will 
affect  (a)  the  motive  of  industry,  (b)  its  method,  and  (c)  its  spirit. 

THE  SOCIAL  CREED 

We  hold  that  our  church  ought  to  declare: 

1.  For  the  social  obligation  resting  on  every  man  for  his  family,  his 
community,  and  for  the  whole  world. 

2.  For  the  Christian  obligation  to  use  wealth  and  power  as  trusts  from 
God  for  fellowmen. 

3.  For  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the  conduct  of  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  organizations  and  relationships.  Among 
these  Christian  Principles  are; 

a.  The  sacredness  of  life  and  the  supreme  worth  of  personality  so 
that  a man  must  always  be  treated  as  an  end  and  not  as  a means. 

b.  The  Brotherhood  of  man,  demanding  for  every  worker  a demo- 
cratic status  in  industry,  and  mutual  understanding,  good  will,  co- 
operation, and  a common  incentive  among  all  engaged  in  it. 

4.  For  the  right  and  duty  to  work,  since  human  society  cannot  endure 
unless  each  of  its  members  has  the  opportunity  and  feels  the  obliga- 
tion to  serve  the  common  good  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

5.  For  a worthy  and  just  return.  ...  a living  wage. 

6.  For  the  abatement  of  poverty.  . . . 

7.  For  the  protection  of  children.  . . . 

8.  For  regulation  to  safeguard  physical  and  moral  health.  . . . 

9.  For  safeguards.  . . . from  harmful  conditions.  . . . dangerous  ma- 
chinery and  occupational  disease,  and  for  education  in  avoiding  haz- 
ards. 
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10.  For  the  assumption  by  industry  of  the  burdens  entailed  by  industrial 
accidents,  disease,  and  death,  and  training  of  injured. 

11.  For  the  release  of  every  worker  for  rest  one  day  in  seven,  which,  if 
possible,  should  be  the  Lord’s  Day. 

12.  For.  . . . sufficient  leisure  for  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well  being 
of  the  workers. 

13.  For  the  employment  of  arbitration. 

14.  For  the  inviolability  of  agreements. 

15.  For  the  right  of  organization. 

Similar  creeds  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  other  de- 
nominational bodies.®®  Will  the  local  churches  and  the  in- 
dividual Christians  accept  these  as  satisfactory? 

The  Boards  and  Commissions  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions are  of  course  pushing  for  a wide  study  and  acceptance 
of  these  ideals.®®  Denominational  colleges  and  study  groups 
in  other  institutions  are  being  reached.®^  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches®®  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.®®  are  active  in  the 
propaganda.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  activity  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement  seemed  about  to  succeed  in  putting 
the  whole  of  Protestantism  on  record  but  such  opposition  was 


Their  statements  and  organization  will  be  found  in  the  Year  Book 
of  Social  Service,  p.  24!?.  Baptist,  p.  31,  Congregational  p.  39,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  p.  45,  Presbyterian,  p.  51,  Protestant  Episcopal,  p.  57,  Christian 
Church,  p.  63,  Disciples  of  Christ,  p.  64,  Friends,  p.  66,  German  Evangeli- 
cal, p.  67,  Lutheran  Evangelical,  p.  68,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  p.  70, 
Presbyterian  South,  p.  71,  German  Reformed,  p.  71,  United  Presbyterian, 
p.  71,  Others,  p.  73.  Cf  also  the  Report  of  the  Fifth  Committee  of  Inquiry 
of  the  Archbishops  of  England,  and  the  British  Quaker  employers,  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Note  the  Recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  1920  cited  above.  The  Methodist  Board  publishes  a monthly 
“Social  Service  Bulletin,”  The  Missionary  Education  Movement  printed 
The  Gospel  for  a Working  World  as  a Mission  Study  Text  Book. 
Poverty  and  Wealth  by  Ward  is  also  used  for  Study  Classes. 

“The  religious  organizations  dealing  with  college  men  and  women 
know  that  any  appeal  that  leaves  out  the  social  note  meets  a listless 
audience.”  A Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel,  p.  3. 

The  Commission  of  the  Church  and  Social  Service  is  publishing  and 
promoting  the  interchange  of  vast  amounts  of  literature. 

®®  The  Association  Press  has  printed  a large  amount  of  literature  for 
the  study  of  social  problems  in  the  Association. 
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awakened  by  their  zeal  and  their  mistakes  that  at  the  collapse 
of  the  Movement®*  the  lines  of  division  were  wider  than  ever 
before.  Only  time  and  Providence  will  tell  whether  we  are 
to  have  a united  Protestant  attitude  on  these  problems  or 
whether  in  their  solution  Protestantism  itself  will  be  divided. 
Safety  lies  in  adherence  to  the  words  of  Scripture  interpreted 
with  a reverent  faith  in  their  inspiration,  and  in  a thorough 
study  of  the  stand  that  the  church,  especially  the  Protestant 
Church,  has  taken  through  its  history. 

Conclusion 

Historically  then  we  see  Protestantism  morally  bound  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  possession  and  use  of  property.  The 
church  must  answer  the  questions  that  arise  about  “mine” 
and  “thine”  and  “theirs.”  After  a study  of  the  development 
of  her  teaching  on  the  matter  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
its  solution  is  of  ever  increasing  importance,  and  that  its 
present  urgency  is  due  as  much  to  conditions  of  society 
brought  in  by  the  Reformation  and  for  which  consequently 
the  Protestant  Church  is  in  a sense  responsible  as  to  any 
other  cause.  In  the  face  of  this  responsibility  we  find  that 
many  are  still  clinging  to  ideals  that  approximate  those  of  the 
Medieval  Church  while  others  whose  thought  is  a little  more 
advanced  have  not  as  yet  advanced  far  enough  to  meet  satis- 
factorily the  modern  problems  of  industry  and  the  other  prob- 
lems of  our  complex  life  of  today.  For  these  the  great  need  is 
education,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day  and  “apply”  their  Christianity  to  them 
honestly  and  wisely.  For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  at- 
tempt to  lead  the  church  in  “social  ser\dce”  histor\'  has  a 
word  of  caution  : let  them  seek  so  to  safeguard  their  teachings 
and  methods  as  to  avoid  a denial  of  the  historic  faith  and 


See  "Mistakes  of  the  Interchurch  Steel  Report,”  reprinted  by  the 
Steel  Company  from  articles  in  Industry,  a new  magazine  seeking  notor- 
iety. Also  Analysis  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  Report  on  the 
Steel  Strike,  by  Marshall  Olds. 
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practice  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  rather  incorporate  and 
apply  the  established  principles  of  the  church  since  the  Re- 
formation. For  such  a solution  of  the  whole  matter  there  is 
an  immediate  need  and  doubtless  there  will  be  derived  from  it 
a great  religious  revival. 

Rutledge,  Pa. 


Earnest  E.  Eells. 
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-\s  its  title  indicates,  this  book  is  in  memory  of  Borden  P.  Bowne,  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University,  and  author 
of  a number  of  books,  mainly  on  philosophical  topics.  That  Bowne  well 
deserves  such  a memorial,  no  student  of  his  profound  and  keen  writings, 
none  with  knowledge  of  his  great  service  to  theistic  thought  in  a time  of 
agnostic,  and  materialistic,  and  pantheistic  thinking,  will  deny.  Against 
Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Fiske,  and  other  materialistic  evolutionists, 
and  against  the  loose  idealistic  pantheism  in  vogue  at  the  other  extreme 
of  thought,  he  did  in  his  day  a great  service  to  the  church.  No  one 
really  versed  in  his  system  but  will  be  amply  fortified  against  all  such 
thinking.  He  sent  out  a body  of  students  finely  equipped  philosophically, 
and  thoroughly  grounded  in  that  department,  Theistic  Idealism.  That  he 
was  one  of  the  keenest,  sanest,  and  most  logical  of  American  thinkers  in 
philosophy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profound,  is  probably  not  too  high 
a tribute  to  pay.  Indeed,  one  might  challenge  the  naming  of  an  abler  and 
saner  thinker  in  philosophy,  in  America.  A certain  hasty  reading  of  his 
works  caused  some  to  charge  him  with  too  extreme  an  idealism,  but  this 
wholly  misunderstands  his  position.  That  he  rendered  as  great  a service 
in  Theology  may,  •with  regret,  be  questioned.  For  he  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted some  of  the  positions  of  modern  liberalism  too  easily.  One  won- 
ders what  havoc  his  keen  intellect  would  have  made  with  their  fallacies 
had  he  made  that  field  his  specialty. 

The  “Introduction”  by  the  editor  who  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Boston  University,  well  describes  Prof.  Bowne’s  engaging  personality,  his 
attractive  teaching,  his  valiant  and  fearless  methods.  “The  Empirical 
Factor  in  Bo-^vne’s  Teaching,”  by  G.  A.  Coe,  of  Union  Seminary,  is  a too 
brief  statement  of  Bowne’s  insistence  that  purely  o priori  thinking  can- 
not find  truth  of  value, — that  for  this,  experience  is  always  the  source 
of  the  living  fact.  But  its  statement  is  likely  so  to  mislead  a reader  un- 
acquainted -ivith  Bowne  as  almost  to  cause  him  to  regard  Bowne  as  an 
“empiricist,”  which  would  be  as  far  from  the  truth  as  possible. 

“Neo-Realistic  Theories  of  Value”  by  E.  S.  Brightman,  of  the  Boston  • 
Univ.  Graduate  School,  is  a keen  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  the  “Neo- 
Realists,”  and  especially  of  their  desperate  intellectual  contortions  when, 
ha\"ing  denied  the  existence  of  a “self,”  a “personality,”  back  of  our 
thinking,  and  having  reduced  “consciousness”  to  “relations  between 
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things,”  they  then  attempt  to  find  a standard  of  “value”  which  will  make 
such  conscious  processes  worth  the  while.  Trained  in  the  dialectics  oi 
Bowne,  Dr.  Brightman  makes  easy  work  of  their  contradictions.  The 
essay  impresses  one,  however,  as  being  too  easy  on  its  opponents,  whose 
somewhat  wide  following  makes  the  complete  exposure  of  their  shallow 
and  dangerous  doctrines  a matter  of  importance. 

“A  Truly 'Catholic  Spirit”  by  D.  A.  Hayes,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
is  a plea,  based  on  the  teachings  of  John  Wesley,  for  the  largest  possible 
theological  tolerance  in  order  to  unite  Christendom.  Not  doctrine,  as  to 
which  agreement  is  forever  hopeless,  but  true  piety  is  made  the  standard. 
But  one  reads  here  nothing  new,  nothing  that  really  advances  the  cause. 
The  problem  of  the  “essentials”  of  the  Faith  still  faces  us,  as  important 
as  ever.  That  the  piety  of  those  who  deny  the  basal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  evidently  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  their  beliefs  still  remains 
certain.  And  the  test  of  their  beliefs, — ^whether  their  universal  accept- 
ance will  cause  true  piety  to  spread  or  decline — remains  unchanged  in 
spite  of  eloquent  appeals  to  ignore  their  departures  from  orthodox 
standards.  “Religious  A-Priorism”  by  A.  C.  Knudson,  of  the  Boston  Univ. 
School  of  Theology,  is  a scholarly  and  keen  study  of  the  problem  whether 
“Religion”  needs  a priori  categories  as  Reason  does.  The  latest  and  best 
studies  of  the  problem  are  ably  summarized  and  criticized,  with  sane  and 
strong  statements  of  a correct  position.  “Bowne  and  the  Social  Question,” 
by  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell,  is  a very  delightful  narration  of  Bowne’s 
attitude  toward  these  topics,  illustrating  his  many-sided  intellect,  his 
keen  interest  in  active  Christianity,  and  his  deep  concern  for  the  work  of 
missions  after  his  own  trip  to  the  Orient  and  his  close  sight  of  its 
abominations  of  religions.  “A  Personalistic  View  of  Art”  by  H.  C. 
Sanborn,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  is  an  entertaining  statement  of  the 
chief  problems  of  Aesthetics,  discussed  from  Bowne’s  central  stand- 
point, that  the  fundamental  Reality  is  Personality.  “Some  Epistemolog- 
ical Problems”  by  B.  W.  Van  Riper,  is  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  Laws  of 
Logic, — Identity,  Non-Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle, — have  a 
purely  experiential  basis,  drawn  from  generalized  experience,  and  as 
such,  have  no  compelling  validity  in  knowledge  as  they  should  have  if 
they  were  truly  Categories  of  Pure  Thought.  But  his  arguments  are 
not  convincing.  There  is  too  much  of  the  psychological  sophistry  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  far  too  much  of  the  quibbling  verbalism  of  Bradley  in 
his  Appearance  and  Reality  from  whose  positions  much  of  the  writer’s 
arguments  are  drawn.  “Democratizing  Theology,”  by  H.  A.  Youtz,  of 
Oberlin,  is  a plea  for  “democratic  freedom”  in  Theology.  He  pleads 
against  the  “tyranny”  of  Orthodoxy,  Mechanism,  and  Externalism. 
That  Orthodoxy  may  be  wrongly  used,  is,  however,  no  argument  what- 
ever against  the  truth  of  its  positions;  that  a man  may  be  wholly 
and  soundly  orthodox  and  yet  be  free  as  the  freest  in  his  thinking,  that 
he  may  be  orthodox  of  his  own  “free”  will  and  judgment,  seems  to 
escape  these  thinkers.  And  there  is  the  customary  failure  to  state  pre- 
cisely to  which  of  the  positions  of  “Orthodoxy”  exception  is  taken,  which 
of  them  it  is  which  so  “tyrannize”  over  a man’s  free  thought.  In  the 
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rest  of  the  essay,  however,  the  writer  strongly  sets  forth  the  dangers 
of  the  prevalent  and  intolerant  Mechanical  view  of  Man  and  World, 
and  the  endless  attempts  to  save  Man  and  Society  by  External  means, 
by  Organizations,  Social  Programs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  and  so  on.  But  oddly 
enough  though  satisfactorily  enough  also,  all  that  he  says  against  these 
prevalent  dangers  which  has  real  cogency  is  what  orthodox  preachers  of 
righteousness  have  urged  for  centuries. 

-All  the  Essays  are  finely  written,  entertaining  and  informing  and  well 
serve  to  bring  a reader  in  touch  with  the  thought  of  the  present  teachers 
of  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Fulton,  Mo.  Daniel  S.  Gage. 

Matter  and  Spirit:  A Study  of  Mind  in  their  Relation  to  the  Spiritual 
Life.  By  James  Bissett  Pil\tt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Williams  College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  xii, 
232.  $1.50. 

Elsewhere  tve  have  given  this  book  our  hearty  commendation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  give  Dr.  Pratt’s  previous  books  the  same  kind  of 
endorsement.  His  book  entitled  The  Religious  Consciousness  is  certainly 
defective  in  its  treatment  of  both  religion  and  psychology — at  least, 
such  is  the  present  waiter’s  view.  Yet  it  is  a much  better  book  than  some 
other  recent  adventures  along  the  line  of  the  psychology  of  religion. 
It  almost  always  occurs  that  men  who  specialize  in  mere  secular 
learning,  such  as  human  science,  psychologj'  and  philosophy,  and  have  not 
specialized  in  sacred  learning,  very  quickly  betray  their  lack  of  training 
in  religion  and  theology.  This  is  what  Dr.  Pratt — a Ph.D.,  not  a D.D. — 
does  in  the  book  named  above,  “The  Religious  Consciousness.  ’’ 

However,  in  the  book  now  under  review.  Matter  and  Spirit,  he  stays  al- 
most entirely  in  his  own  special  field,  that  of  psychology.  And  here  he 
proves  himself  a master.  He  knows  psychology.  He  is  acquainted  with 
its  literature.  He  has  studied  its  speculative  side;  much  more  to  the 
point,  he  know  the  human  mind  empirically.  The  experiences  of  the 
soul,  its  native  principles,  its  clear  testimony  in  consciousness — these 
count  with  him,  and  rightly  so,  more  than  all  the  speculative  refinements 
and  guesses  of  the  rationalists.  What  does  consciousness  say?  What  is 
the  testimony  of  experience?  Those  are  the  paramount  questions.  Logic 
has  its  place,  true  enough ; but  also  its  limitations.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  things  that  we  know  by  immediate  intuition;  we  do  not 
need  to  wait  for  the  slow,  roundabout  and  uncertain  processes  of  logic. 
If  we  did,  the  race  would  soon  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Pratt,  as  some  one  has  aptly  said,  is  “an  avowed  dualist,  and  un- 
ashamed.’’ He  accepts  the  designation,  and  takes  delight  in  it.  That  is 
why  we  commend  his  work.  He  holds  that  man  is  a dual  being,  composed 
of  mind  and  body — two  distinct  entities,  yet  most  intimately  related  and 
conjoined.  Man  is  not  a monad ; he  is  a dichotomy  (although  our  author 
does  not  use  the  latter  term).  Dr.  Pratt,  being  a thorough-going  dualist, 
also  advocates  interaction  between  the  body  and  the  mind.  Thus  he  is 
against  the  doctrines  of  parallelism  and  monism.  To  our  mind,  he  gives 
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both  theories,  the  coup  de  grace.  Of  course,  he  does  this  very  deftly  and 
gracefully,  and  not  after  the  manner  of  the  pugilist.  His  argument,  based 
on  experience,  not  speculation,  that  there  is  mutuality  of  influence  and 
action  between  the  body  and  the  mind  is  certainly  convincing.  Does  not 
experience  teach  all  men  that  sometimes  the  mind  controls  the  body, 
while  at  other  times  the  body  greatly  affects  the  mind?  There  is  an 
“entente  cordial”  between  the  mind  and  the  body.  Just  analyze  your  own 
experience  and  see  that  it  is  so.  The  question  of  how  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, for  no  one  can  solve  the  problems  of  epistemology. 

This  book  is  particularly  timely  in  that  it  exposes  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  modern  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Pratt  is  frankly 
opposed  to  converting  the  noble  science  of  psychology  into  mere  physi- 
ology. Mind  or  thought  is  not  merely  the  result  of  molecular  action  or 
mysterious  secretions  in  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  the  brain — and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  body — is  the  instrument  of  the  mind. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  Dr.  Pratt,  consistently  with  his  dualistic 
views,  holds  firmly  to  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul.  Of  course, 
this  cannot  be  proved  by  mere  psychology;  but  it  certainly  is  a rational 
conclusion  from  the  dualistic  view.  To  say  that  man’s  mind  perishes  with 
his  body  is  to  declare  contrary  to  the  finest  and  holiest  experiences  of  the 
individual  and  the  race.  The  fact  of  immortality,  we  may  add,  can  be 
known  only  by  Christian  experience,  by  which  the  truly  converted  man 
“has  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.” 

In  one  place,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  our  author  commits  a serious  error. 
On  page  183  he  says  of  his  dualistic  view:  “It  is,  however,  a dualism  of 
process,  and  not  necessarily  of  substance.”  How  he  could  commit  such  a 
logical  slip  we  cannot  understand.  It  is  utterly  contrary  to  everything 
else  he  holds  in  his  book  from  beginning  to  end.  Indeed,  it  is  so  fatal  to 
his  whole  contention  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  statement  crept  in 
inadvertently  in  a momentary  lapse  of  thought.  How  can  a dualism  of 
mere  process  subsist  with  interaction?  How  can  there  be  immortality 
for  the  soul  if  all  our  mental  action  is  merely  a “dualism  of  process”? 
No,  no,  it  cannot  be.  We  hope  a second  edition  of  this  work  will  be  called 
for,  and  that  in  issuing  it.  Dr.  Pratt  will  elide  his  fatal  admission. 

Springfield,  Ohio.  Leander  S.  Keyser. 

Chaitanya  and  His  Age.  By  Rai  Bahadur  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen,  B.A., 
D.Litt.  Calcutta  University  Press.  1922. 

The  author  is  a distinguished  alumnus  of  Calcutta.  The  literary  work 
for  which  he  is  most  particularly  and  favorably  known  is  almost  all 
connected  with  the  great  Province  of  Bengal.  Students  of  Indian  litera- 
ture find  in  his  writings  a veritable  mine  of  information  concerning  the 
language  and  literature  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  having  within  recent  years  taken  a leading  place  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  entire  Peninsula. 

In  this,  one  of  his  latest  books,  he  has  undertaken  to  give  a picture  of 
the  life  and  achievements  of  Chaitanya,  the  great  founder  of  a sect 
known  as  the  Chaitanyas.  Chaitanya  was  born  in  the  later  years  of  the 
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15th  century,  A.D.  The  sect  which  bears  his  name  is  one  of  the  six  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  Vaishnavas,  or  followers  of  the  Vishnu  cult,  but 
this  one,  unlike  some  others,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  i.e.,  Bengal. 

Concerning  the  founder,  we  are  told  that  after  twelve  years  of  in- 
tense meditation,  during  which  he  lived  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  he  made 
his  way  to  Jagannath,  in  Orissa,  where  he  became  a teacher  of  a new 
and  more  or  less  original  type  of  Vaishnavism.  His  habit  it  was  to  de- 
vote himself  to  intense  meditation  upon  Krishna,  the  eighth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu.  But  this  was  not  his  only  occupation,  for  he  insisted  upon  the 
importance  of  singing  {sankirtan)  and  dancing  as  well  as  contempla- 
tion, as  a means  of  preparing  the  mind  for  ecstatic  communion  with  the 
deity,  and  we  are  told  that  his  followers  often  swooned  away  in  their 
fits  of  emotion.  He  was  himself  subject  to  fits  of  religious  ecstasy,  and 
died  in  one  of  them  whilst  bathing  in  the  sea  near  Puri.  His  disciples 
soon  spread  themselves  over  Bengal.  They  hold  that  Krishna  is  the  su- 
preme Being — that  Bhakti,  or  devotion  to  him,  is  more  efficacious  than 
knowledge — than  subjugation  of  the  passions — than  meditation  (yoga)  — 
than  charity,  virtue,  or  anything  usually  deemed  especially  meritorious. 
They  believe  also  that  through  such  faith  all  castes  become  equally 
pure  and  all  are  equally  admissible  to  their  fellowship.  Their  chief  ritual 
consists  in  the  constant  repetition  of  the  name  of  Krishna.  Many  treat- 
ises have  been  written  in  Bengal  in  elaboration  of  the  history  and  pecul- 
iar teachings  of  Chaitanya,  amongst  which  those  by  Dr.  Sen  may  be 
mentioned  as  unquestionably  the  most  conspicuous.  Of  these  the  work 
under  review  is  especially  deserving  of  mention,  together  with  his 
Vaishnava  Literature  of  Mediaeval  Bengal,  Chaitanya  and  his  Com- 
panions and  his  History  of  the  Bengali  Language. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Sen  advocates,  without  reserve,  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  sect  of  which  he  writes;  on  the  contrary, 
his  central  motive  has  been  to  give  a historical  and  analytical  treatment 
to  one  of  the  modern  developments  due  to  the  impact  of  later  Hinduism 
upon  early  Buddhism,  and  furnish  a truthful  picture  of  the  resultant 
faith  and  practices  prevalent  among  millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
today.  To  those  who  would  learn,  from  a reliable  source,  much  that 
will  aid  in  an  honest  attempt  to  understand  something  of  Hindustan,  this 
scholarly,  and  intensely  interesting  work  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended. 

Princeton.  J.  C.  R.  EwixG. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Philosophy  of  Prayer.  By  Rev.  C.  K.  M.ahoney.  Xew  York  and 
Cincinnati:  The  Abingdon  Press.  Pp.  124.  $1.00  net. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a good  book,  and  withal  a most  important  one.  In 
these  times,  when  so  much  of  our  science  has  become  purely  naturalistic, 
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a strong  and  well-reasoned  book  like  this  one  which  upholds  the  theistic 
world-view  has  much  value  and  significance. 

It  must  be  said  at  this  point  that  the  author  evidently  sympathizes 
somewhat  with  the  liberalistic  theology  of  the  day.  We  gather  this  from 
several  flings  which  he  makes  at  orthodox  theology.  All  of  them  are 
gratuitous,  and  are  based  on  a misapprehension  of  what  conservative 
theology  really  teaches.  This  will  mar  the  book  in  the  estimation  of 
many  people.  The  author  has  leanings  toward  a species  of  theistic  evolu- 
tion, but  does  not  press  his  views  in  this  volume.  He  misunderstands  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  the  divine  absoluteness,  although  he  is  right  in 
rejecting  the  doctrines  of  Mansell,  Hamilton,  and  especially  Hegel.  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  say  that  orthodoxy  has  ever  taught  that  God  is  an  “auto- 
crat.” It  is  also  absurd  to  talk  about  a “democratic  God.”  And  why  should 
it  be  necessary  to  reject  the  conception  of  God  as  King  in  favor  of  God 
as  Father?  Why  can  we  not  be  as  broad  as  the  Bible  and  entertain 
both  conceptions?  There  have  been  human  kings  who  were  also  fathers, 
and  some  of  them  have  exercised  both  functions  in  a righteous  way. 
Why  cannot  God  be  both  Sovereign  and  Father?  Find  a liberalist,  and 
you  will  always  find  a person  who  holds  conceptions  that  are  more  or 
less  one-sided. 

But  the  book  has  many  merits.  The  chapters  on  the  meaning  of  prayer 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  are  very  suggestive.  The  author  believes  that 
prayer  accomplishes  something,  that  God  answers  prayer,  and  that  its 
purpose  is  something  more  than  merely  a subjective  influence  on  the 
suppliant.  In  His  divine  and  eternal  plan,  God  has  so  constructed  the 
universe  as  to  leave  room  for  answering  prayer  that  is  in  accordance 
with  His  will  and  purpose.  God  does  not  need  to  violate  natural  law 
to  answer  prayer,  because  He  knows  how  to  act  in  a supernatural  way 
by  addition  and  modification.  The  author’s  explications  along  this  line 
are  most  helpful. 

He  says  that,  if  prayer  is  only  a soliloquy,  as  some  modern  advocates 
contend,  the  average  plain  man  “will  have  none  of  it,”  because  he  real- 
izes, even  if  the  speculative  philosopher  does  not,  that  it  is  absurd  to  think 
that  soliloquy  is  talking  to  God.  The  author  is  acute  in  his  criticism  of 
pantheism;  you  cannot  truly  pray  to  the  impersonal  universe.  On  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  personality  Mr.  Mahoney  is  sound  to  the  core. 
He  says : “The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  an  impersonal  God  is  no  God  at  all.” 
Prayer  on  the  human  side  and  its  responses  on  the  divine  side  are  a part 
of  “the  world  order.”  Prayer  has  a “cosmic  significance.”  So  says  our 
author.  This  view  makes  prayer  both  effective  and  rational. 

Springfield,  Ohio.  Leander  S.  Keyser. 

Man  and  the  Attainment  of  Immortality.  By  James  Y.  Simpson,  M. A., 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  New  College,  Ed- 
inburgh. Illustrated.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Pp. 
xii,  342.  Price  $2.25  net. 

Evolution  and  Christian  Faith.  By.  H.  H.  Lane,  Professor  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Kansas.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press;  Lon- 
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don:  Humphrey  Milford;  Oxford  University  Press.  1923.  Pp.  xi, 
214.  Price  $2.00. 

The  Idea  of  God,  Historical,  Critical,  Constructive,  By  Clarence  Augus- 
tine Beckwith,  Illinois  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1922. 
All  rights  reserved.  Pp.  xiii,  343.  Price  $2.50. 

These  three  books  are  bracketed  together  because  the  central  theme 
in  all  of  them  is  the  relation  of  evolution  to  religious  thought.  While 
this  topic  twenty  years  ago  seemed  to  have  been  worn  threadbare,  the 
discussion  of  it  has  lately  been  revived  with  great  intensity  and  echoes 
of  it  are  heard  in  church  assemblies  and  state  legislatures,  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform,  and  wherever  men  of  thoughtful  mood  are  gathered 
together. 

As  a coin  of  speech  evolution  has  been  worn  so  smooth  that  it  has 
largely  lost  its  value.  It  means  so  many  things  that  without  further 
definition  it  means  almost  nothing.  Perhaps  among  our  three  authors 
may  be  found  a Menelaus  who  will  grapple  with  this  Protean  doc- 
trine until  as  a reward  of  persistency  an  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the 
relation  of  evolution  to  religion  will  be  given.  We  ma}'^  at  any  rate  look 
hopefully  for  light  upon  the  subject  from  a noted  author  and  scientist, 
the  successor  of  Henry  Drummond  at  New  College  and  author  of  The 
Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature,  Professor  Simpson;  from  a professor 
of  Christian  Theology  in  a Congregational  theological  seminary.  Pro- 
fessor Beckwith ; and  from  a devout  layman,  an  officer  and  worker  in 
the  church  who  has  taught  zoology  in  two  denominational  colleges  and 
two  state  universities.  Professor  Lane. 

Professor  Simpson  is  almost  equally  concerned  to  prove  that  man  has 
evolved  from  lower  forms  of  life  and  that  he  may  continue  to  evolve 
so  as  to  reach  personal  immortality.  His  book  contains  two  parts,  the 
first  scientific,  in  which  he  sets  forth  with  many  instructive  diagrams 
the  arguments  from  the  “bones  and  the  stones”  for  the  antiquity  of 
man  and  for  his  evolution  from  an  animal  ancestor  common  to  himself 
and  the  anthropoid  apes ; and  the  second  part  theological,  in  which  he  ex- 
pounds and  defends  a doctrine  of  conditional  immortality. 

Professor  Simpson  is  sure  “first,  that  man  cannot  possibly  have  as- 
cended from  any  of  the  living  anthropoid  apes;  second,  that  the  only 
tenable  explanation  of  the  measure  of  community  of  physical  structure 
that  exists  between  the  two  groups,  is  their  origin  by  a process  of  natural 
evolution  from  a common  ancestor”  (p.  45).  He  thinks  that  400,004  B.C. 
is  a more  nearly  correct  date  for  man’s  appearance  upon  the  earth  than 
4,004.  He  reviews  the  attempted  reconstructions  of  the  skeletal  remains 
found  in  Java,  in  Piltdown,  England,  and  in  Neanderthal  and  he  finds 
in  these  remains  intermediate  t>-pes  between  ape  and  man.  He  holds, 
however,  with  Keith,  that  neither  the  Pithecanthropus,  the  Neanderthal 
man,  nor  the  Eoanthropus  (Piltdown  man)  are  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent  of  modern  man,  but  are  offshoots  from  the  common  stem  which 
have  become  extinct.  In  his  recent  book,  God  or  Gorilla,  McCann  has 
shown  the  doubts  that  can  be  raised  in  each  individual  case,  and  has 
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exploited  the  lack  of  agreement  in  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn 
by  scientists. 

Professor  Simpson  is  on  thin  ice  when  he  attempts  to  tell  us  the  actual 
process  by  which  the  anthropoid  ancestor  developed  into  man.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  western  section  of  the  plateau  of  Thibet  when  the  primi- 
tive, common  ancestors  of  men  and  the  apes  were  compelled  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  forests  due  to  the  uplift  of  the  Himalayas  to  descend 
to  the  ground — “that  first  fall  to  rise.”  Three  possibilities  were  before 
these  arboreal  anthropoids : they  must  migrate,  change  their  life  habits, 
or  become  extinct.  The  first  method  was  adopted  by  the  anthropoid 
apes  which  moved  southw'ard  to  regions  of  greater  warmth  and  easier 
food  supply.  The  second  method  was  that  of  seeking  food  upon  the 
ground — “a  desperate  and  hazardous  adventure  for  arboreal  forms  dur- 
ing a period  which  was  in  many  respects  the  zenith  of  mammalian  car- 
nivorous life’’  (p.  78).  But  this  adventure  and  entrance  into  a new  en- 
vironment “with  its  challenging  stimuli  and  beckonings  resulted  in 
further  mental  advance.”  The  new  activities  reacted  upon  the  brain  and 
“the  steady  growth  of  the  brain  reacted  upon  the  general  shape  of  the 
face  and  skull.”  Given  sufficient  time  for  the  process  and  anthropoid  be- 
comes anthropos  and  man  has  evolved. 

Other  scientists,  like  Professor  Lane,  find  the  cause  of  human  evolu- 
tion in  the  assumption  of  an  upright  posture  and  the  free  use  of  the 
hands.  The  latest  theory  finds  the  secret  of  the  growth  of  the  cranial 
cavity  in  the  pituitary  gland.  Thus  Dr.  W.  K.  Gregory  says : “It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  action  of  glandular  secretions  in  the  humanoid  stock, 
particularly  the  pituitary  gland,  was  responsible  for  the  rapid  brain 
development  and  other  structural  changes,  the  erect  posture,  shorter 
teeth,  speech,  and  other  characteristics  that  distinguish  man  from  the 
ape”  (see  “The  Dawn  Man,”  an  authorized  interview  with  H.  F.  Osborn 
and  W.  K.  Gregory  in  McClure’s  Magazine,  March  1923).  Science  is 
justified  in  the  freest  possible  use  of  hypotheses,  but  to  the  lay  reader 
these  attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  of  man’s  origin  lack  versimilitude 
and  suggest  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  book  Professor  Simpson  develops  an  argu- 
ment for  conditional  immortality,  founding  it  on  evolutionary  principles, 
but  claiming  for  it  also  Scriptural  support.  The  teleology  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  points  to  a theistic  interpretation  and  the  meaning  of  thW 
process  for  man  is  the  winning  of  freedom.  Man,  however,  is  so  closely  • 
connected  with  other  organisms  that  we  cannot  claim  immortality  for 
him  without  claiming  it  also  for  all  sentient  life.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a being  that  has  developed  the  capacity  to  choose  between  good  and  evil 
should  on  that  account  be  immortal.  Evolution  has  been  throughout  a 
process  of  adaptation  to  environment,  and  among  men  only  those  who 
respond  with  vision  and  obedience  to  a spiritual  environment  will  sur- 
vive in  a future  life.  Again,  “it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  creation 
of  immortal  souls  could  be  contingent  upon  the  passage  of  lustful  Ger- 
man soldiery  through  French  and  Belgian  villages”  (pp.  232,  233). 

The  appearance  of  Christ  among  men,  which  is  akin  to  that  of  per- 
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sonality  in  animality,  brought  in  a new  era.  Relationship  to  Him  brings 
“a  transformation  which  reaches  to  the  very  core  of  a man’s  being” 
(p.  261).  Those  who  by  an  act  of  will  bring  themselves  into  relation 
with  Him  constitute  “an  increasing  race  of  men”  (p.  261),  whilse  those 
who  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so  become  a “divergent  evolutionary  branch” 
with  no  future  beyond  terrestrial  existence.  To  the  objection  that  he  has 
broken  the  unity  of  the  race  and  really  made  two  distinct  species,  he 
replies  that  some  have  seen  in  Neanderthal  man  (Mousterian)  a sepa- 
rate species  (p.  296)  ; but  we  remember  that  Mousterian  man  “believed 
in  a hereafter”  (p.  114).  Man  is  “immortable”  but  whether  he  will  be 
immortal  depends  on  his  own  will.  Professor  Simpson  seems  to  give  up 
his  own  case  when  he  says : “The  case  of  those  dying  in  infancy  pre- 
sents no  particular  difficulty  on  this  view;  these  innocents  could  not 
have  willed  themselves  out  of  relationship  to  God”  (p.  2330). 

While  holding  that  we  cannot  find  a complete  system  of  eschatology 
in  the  New  Testament,  Professor  Simpson  seeks  support  for  his  condi- 
tional doctrine  in  such  passages  as  Luke  xx.  35  and  the  use  of  “death,” 
“destruction”  in  describing  the  lot  of  the  wicked.  He  is  impatient  with 
passages  that  look  in  the  other  direction  and  does  scant  justice  to  their 
number  (fifteen  or  sixteen  in  Matthew  alone)  or  their  importance.  Thus 
the  passage  Matt.  xxv.  3 iff.,  which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  philan- 
thropy throughout  the  ages,  is  described  with  Luke  xvi.  2"ff.  as  “largely 
secondary',  if  not  late  additions”  (p.  286) ; and  John  v.  28,  29  is  “foreign 
to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Gospel”  (p.  2880).  Acts  xxiv.  15,  “a  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,”  does  not  agree  with  what 
Paul  himself  writes  (p.  291),  and  such  passages  as  i Cor.  iii.  11-15  and 
2 Thess.  i.  7-10  do  not  represent  the  Apostle’s  mature  thought  (p.  292n). 
Surely  the  emphatic  statement  that  those  who  are  not  in  moral  relation- 
ship with  God  “do  die,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Bible”  (p.  296)  is  un- 
warranted. 

The  problem  of  Professor  Simpson’s  last  chapter  is  to  “relate  the 
evolutionary  conception  of  the  world  process  to  Jesus  Christ”  (p. 
311).  “His  coming,”  it  is  said,  “was  no  more,  but  also  no  less,  ‘a  special 
intervention’  than  the  appearance  of  life,  or  self-consciousness,  or  any 
of  the  other  big  lifts  in  the  cosmic  process”  (pp.  31 1,  312).  The  Virgin 
Birth  is  a “beautiful  story”  which  arose  out  of  belief  in  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  and  a misunderstanding  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah.  The  doc- 
trines of  pre-existence  and  deity,  came,  it  is  intimated,  from  an  un- 
willingness to  deny  to  Jesus  the  highest  categories.  We  can  wish  that 
Professor  Simpson  had  reversed  the  processes  of  his  reasoning,  and 
instead  of  explaining  the  Virgin  Birth  on  evolutionary  grounds  had 
taken  the  union  of  the  natural  and  supernatural  in  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  had  used  it  as  the  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  mystery 
of  other  “big  lifts”  in  the  history  of  the  w'orld. 

Professor  Lane  delivered  his  course  of  lectures  in  response  to  a re- 
quest from  a committee  of  students.  It  is  his  intention  to  show"  that  “the 
biological  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  preclude  faith  in  the  Divine 
Power  that  operates  in  and  through  the  universe,  but  rather  inforces 
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such  a faith”  (p.ix).  Science,  he  insists,  can  only  deal  with  proximate 
not  with  ultimate  causation,  and  when  the  scientist,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, becomes  a materialist,  he  has  left  the  field  of  science  and  has  Be- 
come a philosopher.  Most  thoughtful  scientists.  Professor  Lane  insists, 
are  opposed  to  materialism  as  well  as  to  orthodoxy  so  rigid  as  to  limit 
their  scientific  freedom.  “Practically  every  biologist,”  he  says,  ‘Vho  has 
made  any  important  investigation  in  this  field  is  a convinced  evolutionist” 
(p.  51).  The  believer  in  organic  evolution,  he  holds,  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  man  is  separated  by  no  greater  structural  barrier  from  the  lower 
animals  than  they  are  from  one  another.  In  the  composition  of  his  blood 
and  in  the  diseases  and  parasites  that  prey  upon  him  man  is  also  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  anthropoids  than  these  are  to  the  lower  mammals.  To 
accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution  at  all  and  to  deny  its  application  to  man 
is,  he  thinks,  to  commit  mental  suicide.  Reviewing  the  geological  history 
of  man  he  finds  evidence  in  the  primitive  flints  that  tool-making  man  or 
pro-man  existed  in  England  in  the  late  Pliocene.  Homo  sapiens  of  the 
Cro-Magnon  race  appeared  in  Europe  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand 
years  ago. 

Professor  Lane  thinks  it  was  a momentous  day  in  the  history  of  human 
kind  when  “pro-man  adopted  the  upright  position,  and  thus  liberated  his 
hands  for  uses  other  than  locomotion.  . . . All  civilization  has  inevi- 

tably come  from  manual  dexterity”  (p.  89).  A comparison  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  birth  of  the  individual  and  the  origin  of  species.  “It  is  cer- 
tainly, a priori,  a much  more  wonderful  fact  that  the  individual  in  a few 
short  years,  not  to  say  months,  literally  evolves  from  a simple  spherical 
cell  only  I-I20th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  absolutely  none  of  the 
organs  or  parts  of  the  adult,  into  a man  with  all  his  wonderful  com- 
plexity of  organization,  and  his  ability  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  will, 
than  that  a species  has  been  produced  by  evolution  through  millions  of 
years  from  a simple  beginning.  If  God  can  and  does  by  natural  process- 
es create  the  individual  man  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  his  pre- 
natal development,  his  infancy  and  his  youth,  why  think  it  strange,  or 
belittling  of  His  power  and  wisdom,  to  find  that  He  took  millions  of 
years  in  developing  organic  creation  up  to  the  point  where  man  became 
a rational  spirit — the  true  image  of  his  Maker?”  (p.  154).  The  logic  of 
this  passage  is  not  easy  to  follow.  Professor  Lane  rejects  special  creation 
as  “a  dead  and  badly  decayed  scientific  theory”  (p.  200),  and  will  not 
invoke  it  to  account  for  the  soul  or  the  body  of  man. 

The  professor  insists  that  evolution  is  not  synonymous  with  Dar- 
winism. He  offers,  however,  no  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
species  as  a substitute  for  natural  selection.  His  account  of  the  origin 
of  man,  that  the  freeing  of  the  hands  due  to  the  assumption  of  an  up- 
right position  increased  the  brain  power  and  so  became  the  source  of  his 
mental  advance,  implies  the  acceptance  of  the  Lamarckian  theory.  He  is 
out  of  harmony  with  most  evolutionists  when  he  claims  that  evolution 
is  demonstrated  as  a fact  by  the  experimental  production  of  new  species 
by  DeVries.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  he  insists,  “that  now  we  have 
seen  literally  hundreds  of  new  species  produced  by  experiment  either  in 
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laboratory  Or  field”  (p.  47).  Most  scientists  admit  that  these  “species” 
are  only  varieties  lacking  the  specific  marks  of  stability  of  tj'pe  and  of 
cross-sterility. 

Professor  Lane  has  a high  admiration  for  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation,  and  thinks  that  if  we  understand  the  oriental  imagery  in  which 
the  thought  is  clothed  Genesis  becomes  at  once  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
wonders.  "No  product  of  the  human  mind  has  ever  surpassed  it  and  none 
outside  of  the  Bible  has  equalled  it  as  a revelation  of  God’s  goodness  and- 
power.  Is  not  this  evidence  of  its  divine  inspiration?”  (pp.  183,  184).  The 
Genesis  narrative  is  for  “the  kindergarten  class  rather  than  university 
seniors.”  Genesis  iii,  it  is  said,  “teaches  man’s  responsibility  to  his  Maker 
and  the  nature  of  the  sin,  i.e.,  rebellion  against  His  law  and  the  conse- 
quences of  disobedience.  It  also  plainly  teaches  the  lesson  that  innocence 
and  virtue  are  not  the  same.  Man  could  not  become  truly  virtuous  until 
he  had  the  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  It  is  the  choice  of  evil 
which  causes  man’s  fall;  it  is  when  man  knowingly  rejects  the  good  and 
does  the  wrong,  that  he  sins”  (pp.  182.  183).  It  is  not  indicated  how 
Professor  Lane  would  account  for  the  universality  of  sin  and  the  need 
of  redemption.  He  says  in  italics:  “The  natural  man,  the  product  of  the 
law  of  evolution,  becomes  transformed  through  the  Gospel  of  Christ  into 
spiritual  accord  with  the  Father,  becomes  the  spiritual  child  of  God  by 
adoption,  and  thus  attains  the  hope  of  personal  immortality”  (pp.  198, 
199).  W’e  should  prefer  to  say  that  fallen  man  was  restored  to  the 
Father’s  love  and  favor;  but  we  are  glad  that  Professor  Lane  can  add 
that  “evolution  leaves  the  Christian  Religion  exactly  where  it  has  always 
been,  free  to  stand  or  fall  upon  the  evidence  for  its  divine  origin.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  presents  no  difficulties  too  great  to  be  harmonized 
with  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  has  no  quarrel  with  His  birth,  life,  death 
or  resurrection”  (p.  199). 

The  miracles  of  Christ,  Professor  Lane  believes,  do  not  fall  within 
the  realm  of  evolution,  nor  does  His  divinity  and  miraculous  origin.  Ac- 
cepting the  New  Testament  doctrine  that  “all  things  were  made  by  Him,” 
he  sa3’s  that  “evolution  therefore  could  have  had  no  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a divine  Christ.  There  is  no  precedent  in  nature,  so  far  as  we 
know,  for  the  incarnation;  it  can  only  be  accepted  by  the  believer  as  a 
unique  event.”  With  regard  to  miracles  it  is  said,  “Evolution  does  not 
limit  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  One ; it  only  expresses  the  method 
by  which  the  Creator  chose  to  -work  out  the  creation  of  nature  in  so  far 
as  it  is  manifest  to  finite  minds”  (p.  196).  The  conclusion  is  that  “with 
the  miracles,  therefore,  evolution  has  nothing  to  do”  (p.  198). 

The  religion  of  evolution  is  often  presented  (as  it  is  by  Professor 
Conklin  in  his  Direction  of  Human  Evolution,  1921)  in  such  a way  as  to 
exclude  the  supernatural  altogether,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  an  evolu- 
tionist adopt  a different  standpoint.  It  would  be  well  at  any  rate,  as  Pro- 
fessor Lane  suggests,  if  “the  many  scientists  who  are  not  materialists 
should  make  known  their  philosophy  and  religious  faith”  (p.  189).  Such  a 
declaration  would  be  more  reassuring  than  the  proclamation  given  last 
Christmas  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
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ment  of  Science,  which  stated  merely  that  the  evolution  doctrine  is  a 
potent  influence  for  good. 

If  evolution  means  to  Professor  Simpson  a semi-naturalistic  recon- 
struction of  Christianity,  it  means  to  Professor  Beckwith  a radical 
modification  of  the  idea  of  God.  With  him  the  idea  of  God  is  functional 
(p.  3)  and  as  social  conditions  change  there  must  be  a change  in  the  idea. 
“No  idea  of  God  which  arises  under  historical  conditions  is  permanently 
valid  for  the  rational  and  religious  consciousness’’  (p.  9).  The  idea  of 
God  held  by  Moses,  or  Paul,  or  even  by  Jesus  cannot  be  final,  for  “while 
each  of  these  ideas  of  God  was  in  turn  adequate  for  the  particular  pe- 
riod in  which  it  appeared,  it  became  progressively  insufficient  for  later 
conditions”  (p.  9).  The  functional  theory  of  knowledge  here  assumed 
without  discussion  is  that  of  Dewey  and  the  “Chicago  school”  and  is 
based  upon  Darwinian  evolution.  This  is  indicated  when  it  is  said  of  the 
words  of  a hymn  that  “they  were  written  when  theology  was  ruled  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  not  by  Darwin  and  the  modern 
scientific  spirit”  (p.  144). 

Of  course  the  idea  of  evolution  in  this  construction  is  as  functional 
and  changing  as  the  idea  of  God  itself.  In  fact  the  criticism  and  in  large 
part  the  abandonment  of  the  Darwinian  position  by  modern  scientists 
would  seem  already  to  require  a modification  of  the  functional  theory 
of  knowledge.  But  what  is  the  idea  of  God  which  Professor  Beckwith, 
disavowing  the  aid  of  any  explicit  metaphysics,  seeks  to  develop?  “If 
we  have  any  longer  need  of  God,”  he  says,  “and  if  he  is  to  sustain  any 
relation  to  the  facts  of  life,  it  must  be  not  as  an  external  control  but  as 
an  immanent  purposive  will,  inseparable  from  Natural  Selection”  (p. 
128).  God  is  not  conscious  in  the  ordinary  sense  for  “self-consciousness 
is  a late  comer  in  the  evolution  of  reality”  (p.  142).  The  whole  process 
of  evolution  can  be  referred  to  “an  inner  tendency  to  unity  and  co-ordina- 
tion” (p.  155),  and  it  is  in  this  unifying  activity  we  may  find  part  of  our 
definition  of  God  (p.  158).  This  definition  is  enlarged  in  later  chapters 
to  that  of  “Purposive  Good  Will”  or  “Creative  Good  Will,”  which  how- 
ever is  dependent  on  men  or  other  conscious  beings  for  its  continued 
existence.  The  One  exists  only  in  and  through  the  Many,  and  “so  far  as 
the  ends  are  concerned  which  make  for  personality,  God  is  as  impotent 
without  man  as  man  is  impotent  without  God  (p.  331).  There  is  no 
foresight  of  end  and  no  originating  act  of  creation,  but  “the  tendency 
to  development  through  variation  is  the  secret  of  the  entire  creative 
process”  (p.  155).  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  other  than 
the  present  order  of  human  events  is  or  ever  has  ever  been  possible  on  the 
earth  (p.  150).  In  fact  God  is  dependent  for  his  existence  on  man;  and 
if  the  end  of  human  existence  is,  as  it  is  intimated  may  be  possible,  the 
Great  Silence,  then  God  can  continue  to  exist  only  in  the  consciousness 
and  purpose  of  finite  beings  on  some  other  world  or  planet. 

Professor  Beckwith  gives  to  his  view  of  God  the  name  of  “ethical 
monotheism,”  and  at  times  he  approaches  the  traditional  theism  as  when 
he  says,  “We  need  to  know  that  at  the  heart  of  things  there  is  a stead- 
fast, righteous,  almighty  Will  which  tolerates  no  deviation  from  its 
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rigid  way”  (p.  303).  Prevailingly  and  consistently,  however,  God  is 
described  in  impersonal  terms  as  the  unity  or  order  of  nature  or  as  the 
ends  which  are  being  worked  out  in  conscious  human  experience.  It  is 
denied  that  there  can  be  in  God  selfhood,  self-consciousness,  self-control 
and  the  power  to  know.  Such  personality  as  is  ascribed  to  God  rests  “on 
the  character  of  the  ends  which  are  disclosed  in  the  universe”  (p.  301). 

Professor  Beckwith’s  position  is  practically  what  Bishop  Gore  in  his 
Belief  in  God  calls  “the  higher  pantheism,”  that  is,  a view  which  while- 
insisting  on  ethical  distinctions  finds  no  transcendence  in  God  above 
nature  and  humanity.  God  is  transcendent.  Professor  Beckwith  allows, 
only  in  the  sense  that  there  are  values  and  ideals  going  beyond  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present.  We  need  not  deplore  the  breakdown  of  the  old  theistic 
arguments  because  the  idea  of  God  which  they  were  supposed  to  sup- 
port no  longer  functions  in  the  modern  consciousness. 

How  does  this  “enrichment”  of  the  idea  of  God  compare  in  religious 
utility  with  the  traditional  or  Nicene  theism,  of  which  it  is  said  that  “by 
far  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  believers  in  the  world — the  Greek, 
Roman  Catholic,  most  of  the  Lutheran,  many  Episcopalian,  and  indeed 
great  numbers  of  other  churches — ^hold  a doctrine  of  God  which  in  its 
essential  features  is  practically  identical  with  that  in  existence  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago”  (p.ii)?  The  old-time  religion,  finding  expression 
in  the  Trinitarian  hymns — such  as 

“Jesus,  the  Name  that  charms  our  fears. 

That  bids  our  sorrows  cease ; 

’Tis  music  in  the  sinner’s  ears, 

’Tis  life,  and  health,  and  peace.” — 

seems  to  function  admirably  with  the  vast  majority  of  Christians.  It  is  a 
paradox  of  the  functional  psychology  that  a God  who  changes  not  best 
meets  the  unchanging  religious  needs  of  men. 

Professor  Beckwith  sees  the  inadequacy  of  a finite  Deity  pointing  out 
that  “all  who  think  of  God  as  finite  feel  the  need  of  an  infinite  back- 
ground of  reality  out  of  which  rises  the  divine  personage  whom  we  call 
God”  (p.  310).  He  emphasizes  the  love  of  God,  but  this  love  cannot  be 
eternal  or  personal  in  any  real  sense,  nor  can  it  come  up  to  the  Christian 
measure,  “God  so  loved  the  world.”  We  cannot  but  admire  Professor 
Beckwith’s  fine  ethical  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  (pre-Darwinian)  should  be  final  or  authoritative  if  His 
theology  is  regarded  as  obsolete.  If  Darwin  is  the  authority  in  theology 
why  not  also  in  ethics?  Why  not  adopt,  in  fact,  the  simple  ethics  sug- 
gested by  Darwin’s  general  law  for  the  advancement  of  all  organic  be- 
ings, “Multiply,  vary,  let  the  strongest  live  and  the  weakest  die”? 

Holding  so  loosely  to  the  personality  of  God  it  is  natural  that  Profes- 
sor Beckwith  can  gjve  no  assurance  of  personal  immortality  for  man.  He 
says  that  “whether  we  shall  realize  this  (the  desire  for  continued  life 
after  death)  in  prolonged  individual  consciousness  or  only  ‘join  the  choir 
invisible,’  experience  here  below  offers  us  no  lighted  torch”  (p.  334)- 
W'e  can  only  be  sure  that  values  will  survive,  if  not  in  ourselves  in  some 
others  beings  not  unlike  ourselves  in  other  worlds  (p.  195)-  We  may  be 
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comforted  by  the  thought  that  “in  the  most  pessimistic  outlook  only 
those  values  created  by  man  would  come  to  naught,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
restricted,  infinitesimal  point  of  space  and  time  in  the  universe.”  (p.  196). 
When  we  remember  that  there  are  no  absolute  values  (see  page  154),  the 
fear  that  values  may  after  all  not  persist  will  not  down.  Judging  from 
historic  precedent  the  widespread  acceptance  of  these  views  would  weak- 
en the  power  of  Christian  morality  and  imperil  the  civilization  which  rests 
upon  it. 

What  moral  can  be  drawn  from  these  three  different  interpretations 
of  the  relation  of  evolution  to  religious  thought?  Professor  Lane,  a 
thorough-igoing  evolutionist,  finds  no  contradiction  between  evolution 
and  a frankly  supernatural  Christianity;  Professor  Simpson,  in  spite 
of  his  evangelical  sympathies,  finds  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  evolu- 
tion to  recast  Christianity  in  a more  naturalistic  mould ; while  Professor 
Beckwith,  professor  of  Christian  theology,  but  the  most  radical  of  our 
three  authors,  not  only  does  away  with  the  structure  of  Christian  the- 
ology but  undermines  its  theistic  foundation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  points  of  tension  between  evolution  and 
Christianity  are  the  supernatural  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of 
original  sin.  Dan  Crawford  says,  in  Back  to  the  Long  Grass,  that  “the 
Old  Testament  opens  with  man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  the 
New  Testament  opens  with  God  made  in  the  image  of  man.”  Unless 
evolutionary  philosophy  can  be  reconciled  not  only  with  the  supernatural 
but  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  man  and  with  the  two  poles  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity — a lost,  sinful  and  fallen  humanity,  and  a divine  and 
sinless  Saviour — the  tension  between  evolution  and  Christian  theism  will 
continue. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

The  Returning  Tide  of  Faith.  By  Neville  S.  Talbot,  D.D.,  M.C.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Pp.  222. 

In  substance  this  book  was  originally  printed  as  a series  of  weekly 
articles  in  a South  African  newspaper.  The  welcome  and  interest  with 
which  these  articles  were  received  by  “men  in  the  street”  in  Johannesburg 
has  encouraged  Dr.  Talbot,  who  is  bishop  of  Pretoria,  to  make  them  ac- 
cessible to  a wider  public.  He  hopes  it  may  “help  the  ‘average  man’  in  the 
vital  matters  of  faith.” 

For  his  aim  and  purpose  we  have  only  praise.  Unquestionably  the  sea 
of  Christian  Faith  is  not  today  at  flood-tide,  so  that  in  our  judgment,  as 
in  that  of  Dr.  Talbot,  the  title  expresses  the  greatest  need  of  our  times. 
We  believe  with  Dr.  Talbot  that  the  Christian  Faith  is  coming  again. 
Jesus  Christ  being  what  He  is,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  religion  He 
founded  shall  ultimately,  despite  all  opposition,  make  its  way  to  victory. 
We  wish  we  had  better  evidence  than  Dr.  Talbot  offers  us  that  the  ebb- 
tide of  faith  has  turned;  but,  whatever  the  immediate  future  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  feel  altogether  sure  not  only  that  Christianity  will  never  be 
a dead  religio.n  but  that  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  future  will  be 
Christian  to  a degree  that  has  characterized  no  age  in  the  past.  In  fact 
many  of  the  things  to  which  Dr.  Talbot  directs  our  attention  seem  to 
us  to  indicate  a still  ebbing  rather  than  a rising  tide.  Even  if  the  tide  he 
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sees  coming  in  should  reach  flood-tide  it  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  we  would  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the  sea  of  Christian  Faith 
is  a flood-tide.  In  saying  this  we  have  given  expression  to  our  main 
criticism  of  this  in  many  respects  commendable  book,  viz.,  the  in- 
adequate conception  of  what  Christianity  is  that  pervades  it.  Dr.  Talbot 
is  a Modernist  and  while  the  system  of  thought  and  life  to  which  he 
adheres  retains  more  of  the  elements  of  historical  Christianity  than  many 
similar  systems,  yet  it  is  only  in  a qualified  sense  at  the  best  that  it  is 
rightly  designated  Christianity. 

Certainly  if  Dr.  Talbot  accurately  describes  the  Christian  Faith  that  is 
coming  again  the  Christianity  of  the  future  will  be  very  different  from 
the  Christianity  of  the  past,  including  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Its  Bible  wall  be  different.  Its  conception  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
Salvation,  of  the  Future  will  be  different.  These  differences  will  not  have 
to  do  merely  with  matters  of  detail ; they  will  have  to  do  with  the  very 
w'arp  and  woof  of  all  that  has  entered  into  the  Church’s  belief  concern- 
ing these  things.  Its  Bible  will  be  the  Bible  of  the  more  radical  school 
of  critics — nothing  that  is  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  happening  before  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  for  instance,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Talbot  as  history. 
Its  God  will  lack  that  holiness  and  righteousness  so  emphasized  in  the 
Scriptures  and  the  creeds  of  the  churches.  Moreover,  He  will  be  a God 
so  little  omnipotent  that  the  w'orking  out  of  His  plans  and  purposes  will 
be  contingent  on  what  men  may  elect  to  do.  Its  Christ  will  not  be  the 
God-man  but  merely  a manifestation  of  what  God  is  in  terms  of  a human 
life.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  w'hether  Dr.  Talbot  is  a kenotist,  but  at 
any  rate  he  states  clearly  that  Christ  was  entirely  man.  The  salvation 
it  proclaims  will  not  be  a salvation  that  has  been  obtained  in  and  through 
the  expiator}^  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  personal  return  of  our  Lxird  and 
eternal  separation  from  God  will  have  no  place  in  its  conception  of  the 
future.  It  is  true  indeed — and  for  this  we  should  be  thankful — that  Dr. 
Talbot  is  by  no  means  a radical  Modernist.  So  little  is  he  a naturalist 
that  he  believes  in  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  bodily  resurrection.  Despite 
his  “Modernism”  he  strives  to  retain  what  is  most  vital  in  the  Church’s 
belief  as  to  the  Incarnation,  the  .Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  the  Second 
Coming,  the  activity  of  the  Living  Christ.  We  are  unable  to  believe, 
however,  that  he  has  been  successful  in  his  attempt. 

There  is  much  that  is  admirable  about  this  book.  If  we  mistake  not  Dr. 
Talbot  is  far  more  Christian  than  his  book.  The  impression  we  get  is 
that  he  is  a Christian  man  who  labors  under  the  delusion  that  his  faith 
must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  “modern  thought.”  As  a result  two 
irreconcilable  systems  seem  to  be  struggling  within  him  for  the  mastery. 
At  times  one  and  at  other  times  the  other  seems  to  gain  the  ascendency. 
As  we  read  the  book  we  feel  there  is  so  much  of  good  in  it  that  it  ought 
to  be  much  better,  but  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  so  much  of  bad  in 
it  that  it  is  more  or  less  strange  that  it  is  not  worse.  We  fear,  however, 
that  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  “modernist”  rather  than  the  Christian  that 
speaks  in  this  book. 

St.  Dat'ids,  Pa. 


S.  G.  Cr-mg. 
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Hexatcuch-Synopse.  Die  Erzahlung  der  Fiinf  Bucher  Moses  und  des 
Buches  Josua  mit  dem  Anfange  des  Richterbuches  in  ihre  vier  Quel- 
len  zerlegt  und  in  deutscher  tJbersetzung  dargeboten  samt  einer  in 
Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen  gegebenen  Begriindung.  Von  Otto 
Eissfeldt.  Leipzig;  J.  C.  Hinrichs’  sche  Buchandlung,  1922.  8vo., 
pp.  XV,  285. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  The  words  “Hexateudi-Synopse,” 
and  the  explicit  statement  that  the  Synopsis  covers  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  beginning  of  Judges,  would  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer  that  the  “four  sources”  or  documents  are  the  familiar 
J,  E,  D,  and  P.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  sources  referred  to  are  L,  J, 
E,  and  P.  Regarding  L and  J,  we  are  told  that  they  represent  the  two 
Jehovist  documents  which  have  been  designated  J^  and  J*,  and  that  L 
“corresponds  in  the  main  with  the  materials  or  the  threads  which  Budde 
and  Smend  designate  as  J^.”  This  elder  Jehovist  Eissfeldt  calls  L or 
“Laienquelle.”  He  considers  this  designation  appropriate,  because  the 
document  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  “secular”  of  the  four,  because 
being  derived  from  the  Gk.-Lat.  laicus  the  symbol  is  equally  intelligible 
to  English,  French  and  German  scholars,  and  because  such  symbols 
as  Jk  J^,  J®  etc.  are  confusing.  He  feels  also  that  it  is  as  suitable  as  the 
term  “Priest  Code,”  long  applied  to  the  “latest”  and  most  “religious”  of 
the  documents.  The  entire  book  of  Leviticus  is  omitted  in  the  Synopsis 
as  are  also  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  The  D passages 
scattered  through  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch  are  not  treated  as  a distinct 
source,  and  placed  in  a column  by  themselves,  but  are  included  by  Eiss- 
feldt in  one  or  other  of  the  four  main  sources  with  the  analysis  of 
which  he  is  primarily  concerned,  and  are  indicated  as  is  the  case  with 
other  extraneous  or  redactional  material  by  means  of  italics.  Consequent- 
ly, while  Eissfeldt  is  chiefly  concerned  with  but  four,  we  have  really  ac- 
cording to  his  analysis  five  principal  documentary  sources  (L,J,E,D,P) 
for  the  Hexateuch ; and  even  then  there  is  not  a little  material  which 
he  feels  obliged  to  assign  to  the  redactor  or  to  some  unidentified  source. 

Dr.  Eissfeldt  in  discussing  the  documentary  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  strongest  proof  that  it  is  composite  and 
that  the  four-fold  analysis  is  correct  is  to  be  found  in  the  Duplicate  Ac- 
counts. While  he  considers  that  the  arguments  from  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names,  from  Style,  and  from  Ideas,  are  all  of  value,  he  is  inclined  to 
attach  the  chief  importance  to  the  Duplicates.  His  argument  is  this:  “If 
there  emerge  in  the  Hexateuch  (leaving  D out  of  account)  about  fifty 
passages  in  which  four-fold  elements  appear;  if  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
these  fifty  times  four  points  in  four  rows,  or  rather  if  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  data  makes  such  an  arrangement  necessary,  then  the  theory  of  a four- 
fold thread  in  the  narrative  may  be  regarded  as  proved”  (p.  6).  So  our 
author  devotes  about  seventy-five  pages  to  the  discussion  of  “Four-fold 
occurring  Narratives,  Narrative  Motifs  and  Indications  and  their  Com- 
bination into  four  Narrative  Threads.” 
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Since  this  claim  that  there  are  fifty  narratives  or  motifs  which  occur 
four  times  in  the  Hexateuch  is  an  important  one  which  if  established  and 
correctly  interpreted  must  be  regarded  as  a strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  documentary  hypothesis,  we  will  do  well  to  look  at  an  example  of 
Dr.  Eissfeldt’s  method.  He  tells  us  that  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
contains  three  examples  of  elements  which  occur  four  times.  One  of  these 
is  the  “Promise  to  Abraham,”  the  promise  of  land  and  posterity.  The  four 
occurrences  are,  we  are  told,  xiii.  14-17,  xv.  (twice)  and  xvii.  1-8.  The 
first  narrative  (xiii.  14-17)  is  assigned  to  L.  It  refers  to  both  the  promise 
of  land  and  of  seed,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
increase  of  the  seed,  the  actual  existence  of  the  seed  being  presupposed. 
Chapter  xv  describes  the  promise  of  seed  and  land  to  Abram.  It  is  divided 
between  J and  E as  follows  : to  J is  assigned  vss.  i (end),  2 (nearly  all), 
7-12,  17-18;  E receives  vss.  i (nearly  all),  3-6,  13-16.  The  result  of  this 
partition  is  that  J,  while  referring  in  vs.  2 to  Abram’s  childless  condition, 
speaks  in  vss.  7-12  only  of  the  promise  of  land  and  makes  no  reference  to 
the  promise  of  seed  except  in  vss.  17-18  where  it  is  stated  that  the  land 
shall  be  given  to  Abram’s  seed,  as  though  the  fact  of  there  being  a seed 
w’as  to  be  assumed  as  self  evident.  E,  on  the  other  hand,  while  giving  us 
explicitly  the  promise  of  seed  makes  only  indirect  or  inferential  reference 
to  the  promise  of  land  (“they  shall  return  hither”  etc.)  That  is,  to  state 
it  more  concisely,  Eissfeldt  divides  chapter  xv  into  two  narratives,  one 
of  which  refers  explicitly  to  the  promise  of  seed,  the  other  explicitly 
to  the  promise  of  land,  and  each  of  which  contains  expressions  which 
seem  clearly  to  assume  or  involve  what  the  other  expressly  states.  He 
does  not  really  discover  for  us  tw'o  clear  accounts  of  the  promise  of 
seed  and  land ; he  merely  gives  us  two  accounts  of  two  different  promises 
and  because  the  things  promised  in  the  two  accounts  are  related  and  the 
one  logically  involves  and  expressly  refers  to  the  other,  he  is  able  with 
some  show'  of  plausibility  to  call  the  one  account  “Promise  of  Land  and 
Posterity  to  Abraham,”  and  the  other  “Promise  of  Posterity  and  Land 
to  Abraham.”  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  to  be  complete  each  of  these 
supposedly  distinct  accounts  needs  exactly  those  elements  which  are 
contained  fn  the  other.  The  account  in  xvii.  1-8  is  assigned  to  P.  It  refers 
to  both  the  seed  and  the  land. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  analysis  of  the  Genesis  narratives  based 
on  “duplicates”  or  to  be  strictly  accurate  “quadruplicates”  are  obvious. 
It  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  the  duplicates  cannot  be  made  out  without 
using  methods  so  arbitrary  as  to  discredit  the  whole  hypothesis.  The 
fundamental  objection  is  the  underlying  assumption  which  in  the  light  of 
the  most  familiar  facts  of  history  and  literature  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  absurd,  namely  that  the  same  event  or  experience  could  never 
happen  to  the  same  man  twice  or  oftener  and  that  the  same  writer  could 
never  refer  but  once  to  such  an  event  or  events.  This  is  contrary  both 
to  common  experience  and  to  common  sense.  Must  we  suppose  that 
.4braham  gave  utterance  only  once  in  his  life  to  what  plainly  figured  so 
largely  in  his  thinking,  that  desire  for  fatherhood  which  had  become 
a passion  with  him  ? Must  w’e  suppose  that  God  only  once  gave  him  an 
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answer?  Moses  was  so  importunate  in  his  pleading  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land  that  the  Lord  finally  rebuked  him  : “Let  it  suffice  thee; 
speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  matter.”  Paul  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that 
his  thorn  in  the  flesh  might  be  removed,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  received  the 
answer:  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness.”  Must  we  think  that  the  Lord  only  answered  Paul’s  re- 
quest once?  Had  Abraham  less  reason  for  importunity  than  Moses  and 
Paul  ? If  so,  would  it  be  inconceivable  that  the  God  who  called  Abraham 
his  “friend”  and  was  unwilling  to  destroy  Sodom  without  first  taking 
him  into  his  confidence,  should  speak  more  than  once  to  Abraham  of  this 
far  greater  matter?  The  thing  is  incredible. 

A further  objection  is  the  practical  one  that  as  a basis  for  a satisfactory 
analysis  the  theory  of  parallel  accounts  is  just  as  difficult  of  consistent 
application  as  are  the  Divine  Names  or  the  Style  or  the  Ideas.  We  have  a 
proof  of  this  in  this  very  gioup  of  doublets.  We  have  seen  that  Eissfeldt 
claims  that  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  Promise  in  chap,  xv.,  al- 
though the  narrative  purports  to  give  only  one  account  of  a promise  con- 
taining two  elements.  Yet  we  find  that  xii.  1-2  which  certainly  contains  as 
definite  a reference  to  the  promise  as  we  have  in  xv.  18  is  assigned  like 
xiii.  14-17  to  L.  It  is  called  “Abraham’s  and  Lot’s  departure  from  Home.” 
But  it  is  obviously  more  than  that.  It  has  just  as  much  right  to  be  called, 
“Promise  of  Land  and  Posterity  to  Abraham”  as  any  of  the  passages 
considered  above.  This  means  if  it  means  anything  that  we  can  have  more 
than  one  reference  to  the  same  thing  in  the  same  document,  or  else  it 
means  that  L is  itself  composite.  If  L is  composite,  then  we  have  still 
another  document  in  the  Hexateuch.  Our  author  seems  to  favor  such  a 
possibility.  He  speaks  of  four  or  more  parallel  accounts  or  threads.  Yet 
to  find  fifty  or  a hundred  new  “duplicates”  would  he  a task  which  even 
so  ardent  a “documentarian”  as  Dr.  Eissfeldt  might  well  shrink  from. 

At  the  close  of  the  Introduction  which  is  taken  up  largely  with  the 
discussion  of  the  fifty  four-fold  parallels  there  is  a statement  which  is 
worth  quoting  because  it  sets  forth  so  clearly  what  has  long  been,  in  spite 
of  frequent  denials,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  criticism,  the  contention 
that  the  reliability  of  a document  depends  upon  its  relative  date.  Eissfeldt 
tells  us : “Another  observation  is  almost  still  more  important  and  con- 
cerns the  representation  of  the  spiritual  history  (Geistes-Geschichte)  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  four  strata  of  tradition  which  are  accessible  to  us 
in  L,J,E,  and  P are  (and  this  is  often  true  even  of  L)  frequently  an  un- 
reliable or  at  least  an  ambiguous  source  for  the  period  which  they 
purport  to  describe,  but  for  the  period  in  which  the  account  originates, 
i.e.,  for  their  own  time,  they  are  always  very  reliable  witnesses.”  A 
statement  of  this  nature  shows  that  the  critic  is  as  dogmatic  in  what  he 
affirms  as  in  what  he  denies.  The  Pentateuch  purports  to  describe  the 
Mosaic  and  pre-Mosaic  period.  The  critic  claims  that  all  the  documents 
into  which  he  divides  the  Penateuch  are  post-Mosaic.  He  assigns  them 
to  dates  and  authors  of  that  later  period  as  he  thinks  best, — a sufficiently 
arbitrary  procedure  in  itself — and  then  he  ventures  to  assert  that  these 
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documents  can  be  regarded  as  suppl>'ing  reliable  information  concern- 
ing the  age  to  which  he  has  assigned  them  but  not  about  the  age  to 
which  he  refuses  to  assign  them.  But  this  is  illogical.  If  the  account 
of  the  tabernacle  and  its  ritual  as  given  in  P which  the  critics  assign 
to  a late  date  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  to  the  ^Mosaic  period  which  it 
purports  to  describe,  it  may  clearly  be  equally  untrue  to  the  post-exilic 
in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  originated.  A writer  who  without  good 
reason  attributed  the  customs  of  his  own  age  to  that  of  Moses,  might 
very  easily  go  still  further  and  idealize  the  conditions  with  which  he 
was  actually  more  or  less  familiar.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  critics  regard 
the  “tabernacle”  of  P as  mj-thical.  There  was  no  tabernacle  in  the  days 
of  Ezra;  it  was  the  Second  Temple,  which  was  the  place  of  worship  in 
the  post-exilic  period.  At  any  rate  to  trust  to  the  honesty  as  historian  or  to 
the  competency  as  witness  of  such  a “romancer,”  would  be  to  place 
confidence  in  one  whose  statements  were  known  to  be  unreliable.  The 
higher  critics  can  never  inspire  men  with  confidence  in  their  results  be- 
cause they  assume  that  the  documents  from  which  they  derive  them  are 
unreliable.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bible  when  allowed  to  speak  for  itself 
does  so  with  such  straightforward  candor  and  divine  authority  that  men 
of  everj-  age  have  been  led  to  regard  it  as  possessed  of  an  unique  trust- 
worthiness. The  question  which  the  critics  have  never  succeeded  in 
answering  satisfactorily  is  this : How  can  a book  which  is  so  full  of  errors 
as  the  “Bible  of  the  Critics”  be  possessed  of  unique  religious  value  to 
guide  men  to  the  God  of  truth? 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  .Allis. 

The  Hebrew  Christian  Messiah.  B}’  A.  Lukyn  Willi.yms,  Vicar  of 
Guilden  Morden  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely  Cathedral,  formerly  Tjt- 
whitt  Hebrew  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  London,  1916.  Pp.  425. 

The  sub-title  of  this  work  clearly  indicates  its  contents : The  presenta- 
tion of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
The  author  informs  us  that  he  had  a threefold  purpose  in  writing  the 
book,  viz.  (i)  To  study  the  motives  that  actuated  the  writer  of  the  first 
Gospel  in  its  composition,  and  to  interpret  it  as  he  wanted  his  contem- 
poraries to  apprehend  it.  (2)  To  expound  its  teachings,  wherever  there 
was  occasion  for  it,  with  a view  to  present  day  needs.  (3)  To  be  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  presenting  Christ  to  the  Jews  today. 

Throughout  he  kept  this  threefold  purpose  in  view.  The  result  is  that 
he  produced  a book  that  is  at  once  seholarl}'  and  practical,  that  is 
critical  in  a measure  and  yet  characterized  by  great  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  God,  that  discusses  the  various  problems  suggested  by  the  study 
of  the  Gospel,  and  seeks  to  solve  them  in  a way  that  does  not  detract  from 
the  veracity  of  our  Lord  and  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a book 
that  can  be  perused  with  profit  by  the  student  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  can  also  be  appreciated  by  the  general  reader. 

In  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  author  is  constantly  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  Christians,  and  therefore 
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pictures  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  raised  by  Old  Testament 
Prophecy.  He  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Matthew  wrote  an 
Aramaic  original,  but  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  apostle  or  some  one 
else  composed  our  present  Gospel.  Though  assuming  that  the  first  Gospel 
is  based  on  earlier  sources — he  accepts  the  so-called  Double-Source 
Theory — he  takes  very  little  notice  of  the  important  questions  that  are 
involved,  because  he  takes  for  granted  that  the  Gospel  as  it  stands 
presents  the  truth  about  the  Person  and  the  teaching  of  the  Messiah. 

The  book  consists  of  a series  of  lectures,  delivered  on  the  Foundation 
of  Bishop  Warburton  in  the  years  1911-1915.  The  first  lecture  treats 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  his  life  as  described  in  the 
first  five  chapters  of  Matthew.  The  second  deals  with  the  Messiah  in 
relation  to  the  Jewish  sects  and  parties  of  his  day,  particularly  the 
Pharisees.  The  third  describes  Him  as  the  Healer  of  disease.  Lec- 
tures four  to  six  are  devoted  to  the  Messiah  as  Teacher.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  attitude  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  to 
the  traditional  teachings  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  following  three 
contain  a discussion  of  the  important  titles  which  the  Lord  himself  ac- 
cepted, viz.  “The  Son  of  David,”  “The  Son  of  Man,”  and  “The  Son  of 
God,”  each  emphasizing  one  side  of  the  complex  character  and  position 
of  the  Saviour.  The  tenth  is  devoted  to  the  Messiah  and  the  Apocalyp- 
tists;  and  the  last  two  to  the  Messiah  as  Sufferer,  and  the  Messiah  as 
Victor  over  death. 

Each  one  of  these  subjects  suggests  a number  of  interesting  problems, 
which  the  author  discusses,  indeed  not  exhaustively,  yet  in  a scholarly 
way,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  technical  language  that  would  be 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  His  position  throughout  is  that  of  a 
firm  believer  in  the  confession  of  the  historical  Church  respecting  Jesus 
Christ.  He  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  birth,  and  believes  that 
‘Almah  was  correctly  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  Parthcnos.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  temptation  are  passed 
over  in  silence.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Pharisees  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  well-known  objections  of  many  Jewish  writers 
of  the  present  day  to  our  Lord’s  characterization  of  them  all  as  hypocrites. 
The  author  finds  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  supposed  fact  that  the 
Lord  often  used  the  word  hypocrite  simply  to  denote  shallowness  in 
religion. 

In  connection  with  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  the  question  is  asked : 
“Were  they  the  immediate  result  of  divine  action,  or  were  they  the 
result  of  human  powers,  or  is  there  a third  way?”  The  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  did  not  work  his  miracles  as  Son  of  God. 
or  by  his  divine  power.  He  finds  the  explanation  of  the  miracles  partly 
in  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  ideal  Man,  the  second  Adam— an  explana- 
tion that  has  been  offered  before — partly  in  Jesus’  “bearing  on  him- 
self the  sicknesses  and  diseases  which  He  cured,”  and  partly  in  “His 
faith  on  God  who  worked  miracles  at  his  request.”  Right  here  the 
present  reviewer  finds  himself  unable  to  agree  with  the  author.  It  would 
seem  that  he  is  yielding  too  much  to  the  present-day  tendency  to  reduce 
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the  miracles  as  much  as  possible  to  purely  natural  phenomena.  It  may 
be  that  Matthew  does  not  say,  either  directly  or  by  inference,  that  Jesus 
wrought  the  miracles  by  his  divine  power.  But  even  this  would  not  war- 
rant the  general  conclusion : “Jesus  did  not  work  the  miracles  because 
He  was  God’’  (p.  123),  did  not  perform  them  “by  his  own  divine  power’’ 
(p.  126).  Such  a conclusion  would  be  too  sweeping,  even  if  none  of  the 
Gospels  contained  a single  hint  to  the  contrary.  And  if  there  are  passages, 
whether  it  be  in  Matthew  or  in  one  of  the  other  Gospels,  that  favor  an- 
other view,  then  it  is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  It  may  be  doubted 
verj-  seriously,  whether  such  passages  as  Matt.  12:  28  (comp.  Luke 
11:20);  John  5:17-21,  36;  10:36-38;  11:40;  14:11;  20:30,  31,  can  be 
explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  Jesus  regarded  the  miracles 
as  a proof  of  his  diHnity. 

In  studying  the  origin  of  the  name  “The  Son  of  Man’’  tlie  author  lays 
great  stress  on  the  use  of  the  name  “son  of  man’’  as  a designation  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel.  He  finds  that  Dan.  7:13  ff.  does  not  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  name  as  indicative  of  the  Messiah  in  his  weakness 
and  sufferings,  while  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  contains  the  idea  of  the 
weakness  of  man,  involving  much  personal  suffering,  and  the  added 
idea  that  man  in  his  weakness  is  upheld  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  the  very  nature  of  man  is  found  in  God  himself.  But  the  derivation 
of  the  name  from  Ezekiel  may  well  be  questioned.  It  would  seem  that, 
when  God  addressed  Ezekiel  as  “son  of  man,”  he  emplo3'ed  the  title 
simply  as  a designation  of  man  in  a generic  sense.  Moreover,  there 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  name  “The  Son  of  Man.”  as  applied 
to  the  Saviour,  was  in  an}'  way  derived  from  it.  There  is  not  a single 
hint  that  Jesus  in  appropriating  the  title  had  any  other  passage  in  mind 
than  the  one  in  Daniel.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  primarily  an 
eschatological  one.  May  it  not  be  that  the  idea  of  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion was  not  originally  included  in  the  name  as  such,  and  that  it  was 
the  startling  revelation  of  Jesus  that  the  Son  of  Man,  however  great 
the  glor}'  in  store  for  him,  would  nevertheless  be  called  upon  to  tread 
the  path  of  humiliation,  and  even  to  suffer  and  die?  It  was  only  along 
the  way  of  humiliation  and  suffering  that  the  Son  of  Man  could  enter 
upon  his  glory.  This  was  the  great  truth,  not  understood  by  the  Jews, 
and  clearly  revealed  to  the  disciples  only  after  the  confession  at 
Caesarea-Philippi. 

The  author  firmly  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  we 
honour  him  for  it.  But  occasionally  it  is  hard  to  suppress  the  question, 
whether  he  does  not  reveal  a tendency  to  over-emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
self-limitation  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  statement  that  Christ  did  not  perform  his  miracles  in  virtue 
of  His  divinity.  It  asserts  itself  once  more,  when  we  read  on  page  363 : 
“We  dare  not  then  rule  the  possibility  of  mistakes  out  of  our  Lord’s  life. 
For  Him  to  have  made  mistakes  may  be  exceedingly  improbable,  but 
we  cannot  say  more.  Humanum  est  crrare  may  be  true  even  of  humanity 
that  is  sinless.”  It  is  in  this  particular  that  we  find  ourselves  least  in 
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agreement  with  the  author.  To  express  it  strongly,  we  positively  disagree 
with  him  on  this  point. 

In  conclusion  the  reviewer  desires  to  state,  how'ever,  that  he  read  the 
w"ork  of  Dr.  Williams  with  profit  and  in  general  with  most  hearty  agree- 
ment. He  has  profound  respect  for  the  author’s  learning,  and  is  grateful 
for  the  reverence  with  which  he  has  treated  his  subject. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ' L.  Berkhof. 

The  Life  and  Growth  of  Israel,  A Brief  Old  Testament  History.  By 
Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  Milwau- 
kee: Morehouse  Publishing  Company.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  170. 

Professor  Mercer  has  been  very  busy  with  his  pen  for  the  last  few 
years  in  the  preparation  of  books  for  students  in  the  general  field  of 
philology,  archaeology  and  criticism.  This  little  book  belongs  to  the 
“Biblical  and  Oriental  Series”  of  which  he  is  the  general  editor,  the 
object  of  which  is  said  to  be  “to  make  the  results  of  expert  investigation 
accessible  to  laymen.” 

The  nature  of  this  book  will  be  clear  from  a few  quotations.  Regarding 
the  call  of  Abraham,  Professor  Mercer  has  this  to  say : “Abraham  was 
perhaps  among  those  zealous  citizens  of  Ur  who  were  offended  at  the 
rising  power  of  Marduk  and  the  desertion  of  the  worshippers  of  Sin, 
for  was  not  Sin  the  true  Semitic  and  nomadic  God?  In  fact  Abraham, 
who  was  undoubtedly  a leader  among  his  people,  decided  not  to  tolerate 
the  defection  from  Sin,  and  summoning  as  many  followers  as  possible, 
took  leave  of  settled  life  in  Babylonia  to  turn  and  to  go  back  into  the 
desert  home  of  his  nomadic  God.  He  was  so  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
step  that  he  described  his  decision  as  an  answer  to  an  appeal  from  his 
God”  (p.  I3f).  Again,  “In  reading  the  only  extant  accounts  of  the  period 
of  exodus  and  wanderings,  we  often  search  in  vain  for  actual  contem- 
poraneous information,  but  we  are  doubly  rewarded  by  the  rich  religious 
and  moral  coloring  which  later  Israel  loved  to  project  back  into  her  early 
history  and  the  beginning  of  her  devotion  to  Jehovah,  her  God”  (p.  40). 
Again,  “Jericho  was  taken  and  most  likely  by  stratagem,  but  it  took  the 
imagination  of  a much  later  age  to  represent  its  capture  in  the  way 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  the  Bible”  (p.  43).  These  citations  illustrate 
what  liberal  use  Professor  Mercer  makes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  critics 
that  the  documents  dealing  with  the  early  period  of  Israel’s  history  are 
late  and  unreliable  and  that  we  must  look  to  archaeology  and  criticism 
to  supply  us  with  the  real  facts. 

We  will  confine  ourselves  to  two  further  quotations : “Micah  was  the 
last  of  four  mighty  minds  who  revolutionized  religious  thought.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  religious  thought  were  such  forward  strides 
made  towards  a truer  understanding  of  God  than  during  that  short  period 
from  about  750  to  700  B.C.”  (p.  115).  Again,  “Men  of  all  types  and 
shades  of  opinion  were  eager  to  add  their  mite  to  the  expression  of  the 
everchanging  chain  of  religious  thought  of  the  age  [post-exilic  period]” 
(p.  144).  These  quotations  illustrate  another  tendency  which  is  especially 
prominent  in  critical  works : the  tendency  to  speak  of  “mighty  minds” 
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of  “types  and  shades  of  opinion”  instead  of  using  the  old  familiar  phra- 
seology, “Thus  said  the  Lord.”  It  is  a man-made  religion  which  the 
critics  are  endeavoring  to  give  us,  despite  the  fact  that  what  man  needs 
and  what  man  longs  for  is  a message  from  God.  “Oh,  that  I knew  where 
I might  hnd  Him !”  is  his  cry.  And  the  Bible  makes  answer,  “Thus  saith 
the  Lord.”  “Mighty  minds”  are  all  well  enough  in  their  place.  But  in  the 
presence  of  suffering  and  sin,  of  death  and  destiny  they  are  like  infants 
crying  in  the  night.  Not  “mighty  minds”  but  “men  of  God”  are  what  the 
world  needed  and  needs,  and  such  the  prophets  claimed  themselves  to  be. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Modern  IVorld.  An  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Paul  in  its  Relation  to  Sotne  of  the  Religious  Problems  of 
Modern  Life.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals  (Emeritus)  in  Harvard  University.  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1923. 

A book  on  the  Apostle  Paul  by  a distinguished  Unitarian  will  be  ap- 
proached with  some  interest  by  those  who  desire  to  see  light  shed  upon 
the  great  characters  of  history  from  all  quarters — even  from  those  quar- 
ters which  are  most  thoroughly  hostile.  Certainly  no  greater  contrast 
could  be  imagined  than  that  between  the  religion  of  Paul  on  the  one  hand 
and  modern  Unitarianism  (with  the  similar  type  of  religion  now  widely 
prevalent  in  the  “evangelical”  churches)  on  the  other.  Dr.  Peabody  seeks, 
it  is  true,  to  bridge  the  gulf ; he  seeks  to  show  that  beneath  what  he 
regards  as  the  antiquated  Pauline  view  of  redemption  there  is  to  be 
discerned  a type  of  religious  life  which  can  be  used  by  “the  modem 
man.”  But  the  whole  effort  at  conciliation  really  results  in  failure.  The 
“modem  man”  of  Dr.  Peabody  is  of  course  an  adherent  of  the  agnostic 
pragmatism  which  Dr.  Peabody  himself  represents;  and  Dr.  Peabody's 
Paul,  who  is  to  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  with  that 
modern  man  is  not  the  Paul  of  the  Epistles  but  an  apostle  of  vagueness 
whom  the  tme  Paul  would  certainly  have  been  surprised  to  meet. 

The  account  which  Dr.  Peabody  has  given  us  of  the  apostle  Paul  is 
one  of  the  strange  products  of  modern  theological  literature.  At  times 
it  looks  as  though  the  method  were  to  take  the  plain  thought  of  the 
Epistles  and  turn  it  into  its  exact  opposite;  at  other  times  utterances  of 
Paul  are  torn  from  their  context  and  interpreted  in  a manner  which  is 
truly  surprising  in  these  days  of  boasted  grammatico-historical  exegesis. 
The  fact  is,  pragmatism  in  this  book,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  books 
of  the  day,  has  come  to  its  natural  result  in  a most  distressing  atrophy 
of  the  historical  sense. 

In  a work  which  misrepresents  its  hero  in  almost  every  conceivable 
way  it  is  difficult  to  select  particular  errors  which  will  account  for  all 
the  rest.  But  one  error  is  perhaps  especially  outstanding — Dr.  Peabody 
has  altogether  missed  the  central  fact  that  the  apostle  Paul  had  a “gospel” 
or  a message ; he  has  missed  the  fact  that  Paul  was  not  merely  an  ex- 
ponent of  eternal  truths  but  primarily  a witness  to  something  that  had 
happened.  That  fact  might  seem  to  be  so  obvious  that  no  reader  of  the 
Epistles  could  miss  it;  but  Dr.  Peabody  has  succeeded  in  doing  so,  or 
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at  least  altogether  fails  to  allow  the  fact  any  appreciable  influence  upon 
his  representation. 

Thus  our  author  actually  glories  in  the  (supposed)  “inconsistency”  of 
Paul,  and  at  one  place  he  ventures  upon  the  assertion  that  Paul  “cared 
little  for  consistency  and  everything  for  reality”  (p.  125).  What  sort  of 
“reality”  is  it  which  can  exist  side  by  side  with  inconsistency?  To  a mind 
not  steeped  beyond  reach  of  logic  in  the  pragmatism  of  the  day,  the  thing 
seems  simply  absurd.  And  certainly  it  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

According  to  our  author,  Paul  makes  the  impression  of  “a  mind  always 
expectant  of  new  light,  reporting  with  reckless  disregard  for  consistency 
what  seemed  for  the  moment  most  essential.”  But  was  the  writer  of 
Gal.  i.  8 “expectant  of  new  light”  in  this  sense  ? The  Paul  of  Dr.  Peabody 
was  expectant  of  new  light  at  the  expense  of  the  old  light,  and  had  a 
reckless  disregard  for  consistency,  but  the  real  Paul  said;  “Even  if  we 
or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  unto  you  contrary  to  what  we  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.” 

The  same  fundamental  fault  appears  in  the  treatment  of  the  Pauline 
ethics.  Dr.  Peabody  breathes  an  obvious  sigh  of  relief  when  he  arrives 
at  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans ; a larger  proportion  of  the  ethical 
parts  of  the  Epistles  (though  of  course  not  all)  can  be  used,  he  thinks, 
by  “the  modern  man.”  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  ethic  of  Paul  is  treated 
as  though  it  were  dependent  at  most  merely  upon  a mystic  experience  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  moral  teaching  of  Paul,  like  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus,  is 
grounded  altogether  upon  the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus  in  His  death 
and  resurrection ; it  is  an  ethic  attainable  only  by  those  who  have  become 
right  with  God  through  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  and  have  been  given 
a new  life  through  the  totality  of  His  redeeming  work.  It  is  entirely 
unhistorical  to  divorce  the  ethics  of  Paul  from  “the  word  of  the  Cross.” 

The  same  root  error  vitiates  not  only  the  treatment  of  Paul  but  also 
the  view  which  is  held  with  regard  to  Jesus  Himself.  The  gospel  of  Paul, 
as  an  account  of  historical  events,  was  not  a new  contribution  of  the 
apostle,  but  had  been  proclaimed  also  by  the  primitive  Jerusalem  Church 
(i  Cor.  XV.  3 ff).  And  certainly  the  primitive  disciples  at  this  point  were 
not  unfaithful  to  their  Lord;  certainly  Jesus  came  not  merely  to  enunciate 
general  truths  of  religion  but  also  to  proclaim  an  event;  at  the  very 
foundation  of  His  teaching  were  the  words,  “Repent,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand,”  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  was  not  only 
something  which  was  already  existent  in  the  hearts  of  Jesus’  hearers  but 
also  something  which  involved  catastrophic  acts  of  God.  During  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Jesus  the  event  was  in  the  future;  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles  the  first  great  act  lay  already  in  the  past;  but  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  were  alike  in  that  they  did  proclaim  an  event.  According  to  the 
whole  New  Testament,  Jesus  came  not  primarily  to  say  something  but 
to  do  something;  and  the  proclamation  of  what  He  did  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  everything  that  the  New  Testament  teaches. 

Particularly  interesting  is  Dr.  Peabody’s  reference  to  missions : “Lack 
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of  flexibility,  incapacity  to  adapt  one’s  self  to  environing  and  alien  ideas, 
fixity  of  mind  and  condescension  of  manner, — these  have  been  throughout 
all  Christian  history  the  intellectual  obstacles  to  missionary  success” 
(p.  270).  And  so  our  author  proceeds  to  advocate  “translating  the  Gospel 
not  merely  into  the  words  but  into  the  traditions  of  the  antipodes,”  etc.  It 
may  seem  a little  strange  that  a representative  of  a body  so  conspicuously 
lacking  in  missionary  achievements  as  is  the  Unitarian  Church  should 
with  such  confidence  lay  down  the  law  as  to  the  conditions  of  missionary 
success.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  the  conditions  of  success  are  almost  the 
exact  opposite  of  those  that  Dr.  Peabody  enumerates.  The  primary  condi- 
tion, at  any  rate,  is  that  the  missionary  should  have  a message  which  is 
true — true  for  the  antipodes  as  well  as  for  America,  true  for  all  people 
and  for  all  ages.  Pragmatism  is  the  death  of  missions ; the  true  missionary 
is  the  man  who  is  concerned  above  all  about  the  objective  truth  of  his 
message.  And  such  a missionary  was  the  apostle  Paul. 

Dr.  Peabody  has  little  understanding  for  types  of  religious  life  which 
are  different  from  his  own.  The  Reformation,  in  its  deepest  aspects, 
for  him  does  not  exist ; he  has  never  stopped  even  to  imagine  how 
the  man  feels  whose  guilt  is  removed  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ;  he  regards  faith  according  to  Paul  as  being  “disciplined  obe- 
dience” ; he  has  no  inkling  of  what  it  means  simply  to  accept  the  gift 
which  Christ  offered  on  the  cross ; he  has  never  stopped  seriously  to  in- 
quire what  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  with  reference  to  Christ,  “who 
loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.”  We  are  not  without  admiration  for 
the  type  of  life  which  Dr.  Peabody  represents;  we  do  not  discount  the 
high  ethical  quality  of  that  unruffled  placidity  amid  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  which  is  engendered  by  Unitarianism  at  its  best.  But  there  are 
depths  in  human  life  and  in  man’s  relation  to  God  which  Dr.  Peabody 
and  the  agnostic  “liberals”  in  evangelical  churches  have  never  sounded. 
And  it  is  into  those  depths  that  the  word  of  the  Cross  alone  can  go. 

Princeton  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Christian  Ways  of  Salvation.  Lectures  delivered  before  Auburn  The- 
ological Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Russell  Foundation,  Easter 
Week,  1922.  By  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Lancaster,  Pa.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1923.  Pp.  ix,  332.  Price  $2.50. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  exceedingly  broad;  Dr.  Richards  attempts 
nothing  less  than  a survey  of  “the  waj^s  of  salvation”  both  pre-Christian 
and  Christian,  and  among  the  “Christian  ways  of  salvation”  he  treats 
“the  way  of  Jesus,”  “the  ways  of  the  apostles,”  “the  ancient  Catholic 
way,”  “the  Orthodox  [Greek]  Catholic  way,”  “the  Roman  Catholic 
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way,”  “the  Evangelical  ways,”  “the  way  of  the  humanists.”  But  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  history  is  here  treated  for  its  own  sake; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  regarded  always  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Richards’  own 
religious  views. 

The  result,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  is  disastrous.  Dr.  Richards 
is  convinced  that  doctrine  is  entirely  secondary  in  religion;  creed,  he 
believes,  should  spring  from  conduct,  and  not  conduct  from  creed.  The 
intellect,  in  other  words,  is  here  dethroned,  and  “experience”  is  put  in 
its  place.  The  reader  cannot  expect  that  a book  which  is  so  hostile  to 
precise  definitions  will  be  clear  or  self-consistent;  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  author  seems  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  inconsistency 
and  vagueness  of  his  book.  These  qualities  appear  in  particularly  de- 
structive fashion  in  the  treatment  of  the  New  Testament,  where,  it  must 
be  plainly  said,  the  author  shows  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rical problems.  It  is  impossible  to  write  history  except  on  the  basis  of 
the  sources,  and  in  the  present  book  the  sources  are  almost  altogether 
neglected.  Thus  when  it  suits  his  purpose  Dr.  Richards  quotes,  ap- 
parently as  authentic,  words  of  Jesus  contained  in  the  Fourth  Gospel; 
yet  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  regarded  elsewhere  as  representing  a late  stage 
in  the  progress  of  Christian  thought.  A similar  lack  of  critical  ground- 
ing appears  everywhere  in  the  treatment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  of 
apostolic  history.  The  reconstruction  is  based  neither  upon  the  New 
Testament  as  it  stands  nor  upon  any  conceivable  critical  theory  with 
regard  to  the  New  Testament.  Thus  the  book  displays  an  amazing 
atrophy  of  the  historical  sense  so  far  as  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
are  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  taken  as  a whole,  the  book  is  by  no  means  negligible.  If 
it  does  not  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, it  does  present  with  vigor  a point  of  view  which  in  some  respects 
is  distinctive  and  interesting.  Completely  rejecting  the  historical  basis 
of  evangelicalism  in  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Richards  yet 
believes  himself  to  be  an  adherent  of  “evangelical”  Christianity.  This 
belief  in  itself  wo.uld  be  entirely  without  interest,  owing  to  the  looseness 
with  which  traditional  terminology  is  used  in  the  modern  Church.  But 
the  interesting  thing  is  that  Dr.  Richards  not  only  calls  himself  an 
evangelical,  but  is  even  willing  to  be  (somewhat  mildly)  polemic  against 
tendencies  which  he  regards  as  not  evangelical — notably  Unitarianism 
and  humanism.  Thus  it  is  said  on  pp.  252  ff . : 

“Of  course  the  Unitarians  of  today  no  longer  hold  Socinian 
doctrines.  Priestley,  Channing,  and  Martineau  have  not  lived 
in  vain  since  Socinus  died.  But  the  standpoint  and  spirit  of  the 
Italian  reformers  are  still  characteristic  of  certain  kinds  of 
liberal  theology.  Jesus  is  reduced  to  a teacher,  the  gospel  to  a 
law,  and  the  Church  to  a society  of  ethical  culture.  And  this 
view  of  Christianity  is  offered  as  a substitute,  not  simply  for 
Roman  Catholicism ; but  for  evangelical  Protestantism, — a mod- 
ernized gospel  trimmed  down  to  fit  the  categories  of  an  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis  and  of  historical  criticism,  of  economic 
programs  and  of  utilitarian  ethics.” 

This  is  finely  and  truly  said.  But  the  great  trouble  is  that  Dr.  Richards’ 
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own  view  seems  logically  to  result  in  just  such  a tendency  as  that  which 
he  here  condemns.  The  grace  of  God,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  means  that,  instead  of  our  doing  something,  God  has  done 
something  for  us  in  the  offering  up  of  His  Son  for  our  sins.  Thus 
evangelical  Christianity  is  rooted  altogether  in  an  historical  fact;  it  is 
rooted  altogether  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Modern  liberalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  seeks  to  ground  it  in  a present  experience  which  is  really  in- 
dependent of  the  Cross,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  religion  of  the 
“liberal”  Church — the  great  modern  movement  to  which  Dr.  Richards 
belongs — is  not  a religion  of  divine  grace  but  merely  a form  of  legalism. 
It  does  credit  to  Dr.  Richards  that  he  finds  something  wrong  in  Uni- 
tarianism,  but  wherever  the  modern  liberal  movement  to  which  our 
author  lends  his  full  support  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  using  tradi- 
tional language  and  of  avoiding  offense  to  conservative  Christians,  one 
of  the  most  palpable  results  is  an  exchange  of  pulpits  with  Unitarian 
ministers.  The  truth  is  that  in  rejecting  the  historic  basis  of  evangel- 
icalism Dr.  Richards,  despite  all  his  struggles,  cannot  permanently  help 
falling  into  a type  of  religious  life  which  grounds  salvation  not  upon  God 
but  upon  man. 

A number  of  false  alternatives  underlie  the  whole  tendency  which  is 
represented  by  the  present  book.  One  such  alternative  is  that  between 
doctrine  and  personal  relationships.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  orthodox 
Christianity  puts  doctrine  in  place  of  Christ.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that 
no  personal  relationship  is  possible  without  doctrine:  every  relationship 
to  a human  friend,  for  example,  has  an  intellectual  element  in  it ; it 
depends  upon  a host  of  observations,  treasured  up  in  the  mind,  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  friend.  So  in  making  doctrine  a mere 
product  of  experience.  Dr.  Richards  is  rejecting  the  knowledge  of  the 
real  Christ;  and  it  may  almost  be  questioned  whether  what  he  calls 
“Christ”  has  anything  to  do  with  any  real  person  who  exists  or  ever  has 
existed.  In  other  words,  in  rejecting  doctrine  Dr.  Richards  is  falling 
back  upon  mysticism ; and  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  mysticism  to  be 
out  of  connection  with  an  historical  person  such  as  Jesus.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  such  a writer  does  violence  to  the  historical  sources  of  information 
about  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  the  truly  Christian  attitude  is  entirely 
different;  the  Christian  man  is  interested  above  everything  else  in  the 
personal  identity  of  the  Lord  whom  he  loves  and  adores  with  that  Jesus 
who  lived  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  For  upon  that 
identity  depends  the  question  whether  the  Lord  really  gave  Himself  for 
our  sins  or  whether  we  are  still  under  the  just  condemnation  of  the 
righteous  God. 

Dr.  Richards  loves  to  speak  about  the  “Christlike  God”;  indeed  he 
represents  the  type  of  religion  represented  by  that  phrase  as  superseding 
all  other  types.  The  phrase  is  perhaps  not  entirely  incapable  of  being 
understood  in  a Christian  sense ; at  least  it  does  not  seem  to  the  Chris- 
tian man  so  blasphemous  as  another  phrase,  “the  Godlike  man,”  which 
our  author  once  permits  himself  to  apply  to  Jesus  (p.  278).  But  even 
the  former  phrase  is  often  being  used  with  antitheistic  implications.  And 
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as  so  used  it  shows  what  a great  gulf  is  fixed  between  modern  liberalism 
and  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  For  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Jesus,  He  was 
certainly  a theist;  He  certainly  believed  in  a supreme  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe;  He  certainly  nurtured  His  life  with  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  which  that  supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  was  made  known. 
An  antitheistic  mysticism  can  certainly  never  rightfully  bear  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

Dr.  Richards  closes  his  book  with  an  exposition  of  the  tentative  con- 
fession of  faith  which  in  1921  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  This  creed,  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  is  exceedingly  bad.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  would 
be  if  it  fully  met  Dr.  Richard’s  requirements.  “Nothing,”  Dr.  Richards 
says,  “that  must  be  proved  by  logical  process,  historical  investigation, 
miraculous  signs,  or  dictatorial  pronouncements,  ought  to  be  made  an 
essential  part  of  a creed”  (p.  305).  The  new  creed,  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory as  it  is,  is  not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  would  be  if  this  mon- 
strous principle  were  really  carried  out ; for  it  does  contain,  for  example, 
the  name  “Jesus”  and  does  imply  some  connection  between  “the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”  and  the  historical  personage  that  is  designated  by  that 
name.  It  does,  therefore,  contain  essential  elements  which  must-  be 
proved  by  “historical  investigation”;  it  does  not  quite  meet  the  require- 
ments which  Dr.  Richards  lays  down. 

Dr.  Richards  takes  pains  to  point  out  certain  differences  between  the 
new  tentative  creed  and  the  Westminster  Confession.  But  he  seems  not 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  greatest  difference  of  all.  The  greatest  difference 
is  that  the  Westminster  Confession  was  regarded  by  its  authors  as  true, 
whereas  the  new  creed  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Richards  not  really  as  true, 
but  merely  as  a temporary  expression  of  Christian  experience.  If  a thing 
is  true  it  cannot  become  false  by  the  passage  of  a generation,  or  for  that 
matter  by  the  passage  of  millions  upon  millions  of  years.  To  say  that  a 
creed  is  a mere  expression  of  Christian  experience  and  that  the  next 
generation  will  need  a new  creed  which  will  be  expressed  in  the  forms 
which  will  then  be  in  vogue,  is  to  make  the  formation  of  any  creed  a 
mere  piece  of  solemn  trifling.  Dr.  Richards  has  not  merely  rejected  parts 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  he  has  accepted  an  epistemology  which 
destroys  all  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  living  God,  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ,  the  hope  of  meeting  Christ  in  glory — all  such  things  really 
cease  to  be  to  Dr.  Richards  facts  which  will  stand  though  all  else  fail, 
but  they  become  merely  imaginations  of  men’s  hearts  which  place  in 
symbolic  form  a mystic  experience  which  is  independent  of  them. 

Full  sympathy  should  indeed  be  accorded  to  those  who  feel  obliged  to 
effect  this  separation  between  truth  and  life,  and  between  knowledge  and 
faith,  to  those  who  are  thus  attempting  to  withdraw  from  the  apologetic 
battle  of  the  present  day.  The  battle  is  indeed  sore.  But  the  Christian 
man  cannot  avoid  it.  Christianity,  if  it  has  any  reality  at  all,  is  founded 
upon  facts ; and  facts  if  they  be  facts  cannot  be  changed  to  suit  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  The  Christian  life  will  never  be  maintained  if 
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Dr.  Richards  is  correct  about  the  nature  of  Christian  doctrine ; Christian 
experience  cannot  be  founded  upon  agnosticism. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Ebenescr.  Reviews  of  the  Work  of  the  Missouri  Synod  during  Three 
Quarters  of  a Century.  Edited  by  W.  H.  T.  Dau.  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Concordia  Publishing  House.  1922.  i2vo.,  pp.  viii,  536.  Price  $2. 

This  is  a collection  of  thirty-seven  articles  by  as  many  different  authors, 
giving  history,  observations,  and  appreciations  of  the  seventy-five  years 
progress  of  the  Missouri  Synod  Lutheran  Church  from  1847  to  1922. 
Each  author  was  chosen  to  write  on  the  subject  which  he  was  best  fitted 
to  present,  and  the  whole  work  is  edited  by  Professor  Dau,  who  writes 
the  preface  and  the  concluding  article.  The  book  is  generously  illustrated, 
well-printed,  silken-bound,  and  is  a volume  of  substantial  worth. 

The  historic  position  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in  its  relation  to  other 
evangelical  churches  of  Protestantism,  and  to  other  branches  of  the 
Lutheran  fold,  is  well-known.  And,  so  far  as  these  articles  go,  it  is  never 
forgotten.  The  Missouri  Synod  sets  up  the  claim  to  be  the  truly  Lutheran 
church  in  America.  “Gottcs  Wort  und  Luthers  Lehre  rein”  is  its  watch- 
word. Every  semblance  of  Unionism  or  tolerance  of  lodges  and  secret 
societies  wdth  their  avowed  moralism  cutting  athwart  Luther’s  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  is  uncompromisingly  rejected.  It  is  of 
course  easy  for  any  church  claiming  to  possess  the  solely  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  truth,  and  persuading  itself  that  all  other  Christian 
bodies  are  “sects”  to  be  held  aloof  from,  it  is  easy  for  such  a body  to 
become  dogmatically  self-satisfied  even  to  the  point  of  theological  Phari- 
seeism.  And  the  boastful  spirit  is  not  so  conspicuously  absent  in  these 
articles  that  one  could  not  unintentionally  overtake  it.  See,  for  instance, 
pp.  285,  315,  371,  448,  461,  493,  531. 

Some  isolated  statements  are  capable  of  qualification  in  the  interest 
even  of  “Lutheran  truth.”  The  assertion  that  “to  write  the  life  of  Wal- 
ther  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  Missouri  Synod”  (p.  22),  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  And  the  claim  that  “from  the  very  beginning  the  Mis- 
sourians were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a united  Lutheran  Church  in 
America”  (p.  no),  could  only  be  substantiated  by  deciding  w'hat  is 
meant  by  “a  united  Lutheran  Church  in  America.”  Since  the  merger  of 
1918,  there  exists  “The  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.”  But  the 
Missouri  Synod  is  not  a part  of  it.  If  by  a “united”  Lutheran  Church  is 
meant  that  all  other  branches  of  the  Lutheran  family  should  join  the 
Missouri  Synod,  then  the  devotion  to  unity  that  is  claimed  is  incontestably 
accurate.  Otherwise,  it  needs  explanation.  The  phrase  “the  Reformed 
contempt  of  the  Sacrament,”  used  in  the  same  article  (p.  116),  would 
sound  better  if  it  were  frankly  explained  that  the  Reformed  have  never 
contemned  the  true  Sacrament.  They  have  boldly  and  always  rejected 
the  ex  opere  operato  theory  of  Transubstantiation  as  well  as  the  view  of 
Consubstantiation.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  physical  Jesus  is  any- 
where hidden  in,  with,  or  under  the  sacramental  elements.  They  have 
stood  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Zwingli  and  his  school)  for  the 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  of  whose  presence  the  elements  are  the  sign 
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and  seal.  In  this  same  article  the  statement  that  “there  was  nothing  ‘ex- 
clusive’ about  Missouri”  (p.  118),  sounds  strange,  when  it  is  known  that 
if  Lutherans  wished  sincerely  to  be  “true  Lutherans,”  they  would  of 
course  join  the  Missouri  Synod.  The  reasoning  of  this  article — “Why 
Missouri  Stood  Alone” — is  sni  generis,  but  far  from  convincing.  The 
author  says : “Missouri  aimed  to  bring  together  the  Lutherans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  for  that  very  reason  she  stood  alone.  . . . The  ultimate  object 

of  the  separation  was  union”  (p.  120).  The  principle  that  “No  synod  can 
endure  half  confessional  and  half  indifferent”  (p.  121),  will  find  friends 
enough  and  be  in  good  company,  but  to  claim  rigid  isolation  as  a means 
of  real  union,  is  something  that  only  the  highly-initiated  will  appreciate. 
Were  it  not  better  simply  to  say:  “Either  we  unite  on  the  basis  of  the 
Missouri  Synod  Lutheranism  (which  is  true  and  unadulterated  Luther- 
anism), or  we  are  not  concerned  about  union  at  all”?  To  be  sure,  this 
would  be  rather  absorption  than  union ; for  union  implies  a willingness 
to  negotiate  on  the  ground  that  the  two  sides  share  a common  truth,  or 
that  each  side  has  truth  needed  by  the  other. 

In  the  article  on  the  Predestinarian  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
naturally  something  is  said  about  the  Calvinistic  view.  It  would  be  asking 
too  much  to  expect  that  this  article  should  be  at  all  Calvinistic.  The  issue, 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  quoting  Dr.  Walther,  is  finely  stated  on  page 
41 1.  The  statement  (pp.  412,  416)  that  Calvinism  denies  universal  grace 
is  altered  on  a later  page  (p.  421)  by  the  words  “or,  at  least,  by  detract- 
ing from  universal  grace.”  Calvinists  do  believe  in  common  grace,  wdiich 
is  universal.  But  the  grace  that  actually  saves,  Calvinism  holds,  is  par- 
ticularistic and  strictly  wholly  Divine.  This  subject  has  received  compact 
treatment  in  a little  book.  The  Plan  of  Salvation  (1915),  by  the  late 
Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield.  See  especially  pp.  102-108,  124-133. 

There  is  a side  to  this  book  and  its  claim,  however,  which  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  evangelical  Protestantism  today  not  to  ignore, 
lest  a severe  reckoning  be  due.  We  live  in  an  age  of  intellectual  eclec- 
ticism, a mental  condition  not  especially  noted  for  careful  or  wise  dis- 
crimination. The  differences  of  a former  day,  we  are  informed,  no  longer 
count.  There  is  such  a great  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  so  urgent,  that 
dogmatic  differentiation  should  be  set  aside  altogether  or  reduced  to  a 
convenient  minimum,  and  all  Christendom  band  together  against  the 
common  foe.  This  is  all  perfectly  well-intended.  But  when  you  penetrate 
to  a sober  analysis,  this  attitude  is  superficial  and  insidious.  The  plea  of 
doing  God’s  work  by  ignoring  God’s  truth  is  a piece  of  dangerous 
mysticism.  And  expensive,  too.  Some  of  our  modern  unionistic  zeal  has 
been  rather  costly.  Many  wall  have  scant  patience  with  the  unfraternalism 
of  the  Missouri  Synod.  Yet  we  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  churches 
of  this  Synod  have  stood  like  a rock  for  some  things  which  are  just  as 
vital  for  us  as  for  them.  They  have  kept  “clear  of  the  blatant  and  cheap 
sensationalism  which  has  tended  to  cheapen  other  churches  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public”  j(p.  465).  The  picture  of  the  Christian  home,  given  on  pages 
524-526,  is  a beautiful  one.  They  have  resisted  the  rationalizing  tend- 
encies of  the  day,  holding  to  a Bible  that  is  still  inerrant,  and  to  a Christ 
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whose  essential  deity  is  never  ambiguous.  In  these  things  we  of  the 
Reformed  faith  rejoice.  And  though  our  paths  diverge  as  we  wander 
farther  into  the  pastures  of  revealed  truth,  it  will  doubtless  some  day 
be  found  that  we  have  been  sheep  of  the  same  Shepherd. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist. 


SYSTEMATICAL  THEOLOGY 

Spirit  and  Personality.  An  Essay  in  Theological  Interpretation.  By 
William  S.amuel  Bishop,  D.D.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & Co. 
Cloth  i2mo.,  pp.  i88. 

In  these  days  w’hen  noisy  Arians,  masquerading  under  various  evangel- 
ical disguises,  are  denying  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  his  atoning 
death,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  words  of  a ripe  scholar,  an  acute 
reasoner  and  a profound  philosopher,  who  accepts  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  who  recites  the  historic  creeds  of  Christendom  without  mental 
reservations,  and  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  “procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  the  divine-human  person  of  Christ  and  the  nature 
of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

This  “Essay  in  Theological  Interpretation”  is  divided  into  five  chapters : 
I.  The  Exaltation  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of  Christ.  II.  The  Theology 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  HI.  The  Divine  Trinity  and  Personality.  IVt  The 
Personality  of  the  God  Man.  V.  Human  Personality  and  Justification 
by  Faith. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  baffling  problems  involved  in  these 
mysteries  is  found  by  the  author  in  an  “analysis  of  what  is  involved 
in  consciousness,”  in  the  facts  of  personality,  and  in  the  distinction 
between  “person”  and  “substance.”  For  this  reason  the  essay  is  entitled 
“Spirit  and  Personality.” 

The  writer  states  his  conviction  that  modern  theology  should  find  a 
fresh  point  of  departure  in  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  Christ 
and  in  the  closely  associated  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  He  contends  that  the 
union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  is  not  contradictory  to  reason,  and  that 
his  obedience  unto  death  is  the  ground  of  our  justification. 

As  to  the  Trinitj’,  he  affirms  his  belief  that  “if  the  Church  of  God  is  to 
be  true  to  herself,  and  to  the  truth  which  has  been  committed  to  her, 
she  must  not  fail  to  hold  aloft  the  shield  of  Trinitarian  faith  in  all  its 
fullness  and  completeness.” 

In  applying  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  the  proposed  “key,”  and  by 
distinguishing  between  “substance”  and  “person,”  that  is  between  the 
ground  of  consciousness  and  the  instrument  of  its  realization,  the  writer 
shows  that  the  conception  of  three  divine  Persons  eternally  co-existing 
in  the  unity  of  the  same  divine  “Being”  or  “Substance,”  is  neither  con- 
trary to  reason  nor  above  reason,  but  rather  is  beyond  the  power  of 
imagination  to  represent.  The  fact  of  the  Trinity  is  not  unintelligible, 
though  it  is  unique. 
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The  problems  under  discussion  are  so  abstruse,  that  while  the  language 
of  the  writer  is  peculiarly  clear,  his  meaning  may  not  be  rightly  under- 
stood in  every  instance.  Thus  a reader  may  be  mistaken  in  raising 
what  appears  to  be  a fair  question  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  writer, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  identical  with  the  Life  of  the  Risen  Christ.  Or 
again,  that  “the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  universal  Life  of  the  Body”  (the 
church)  ; or  again,  that  “it  is  just  this  Holy  Spirit  whom  St.  Paul  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  I Corinthians  is  describing  under  the  name  of 
Love  or  Charity.” 

In  fact,  it  is  in  the  difficult  sphere  of  “the  theology  of  the  Holy  Ghost” 
that  some  disagreement  of  view  from  the  position  taken  by  the  author 
may  be  expected.  This  disagreement  will  probably  be  due  not  so  much 
to  any  difference  in  metaphysical  conceptions  or  in  logical  processes  as 
in  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  This  difference  may  poss- 
ibly emerge  both  in  connection  with  the  Scripture  basis  of  the  argument 
in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also  in  connection  with 
the  Scripture  quotations  in  other  portions  of  the  book. 

For  example,  it  has  already  been  hinted  that  there  may  be  hesitation 
to  accept  an  interpretation  of  I Corinthians  thirteen  which  identifies 
“love”  and  the  “Holy  Spirit” ; or  again,  to  admit  that  by  “the  Spirit” 
Paul  ever  denotes  either  “the  glorified  human  spirit  of  the  Risen  Jesus,” 
or  “the  spirits  of  those  who  are  redeemed  and  renewed  in  Christ.” 

So  too  in  reference  to  the  statement  of  John  7:39,  that  “the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  yet.”  It  is  a fair  question  whether  Christ  meant,  as  the 
author  intimates,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  had  not  yet  assumed  “the  human 
spirit  of  Jesus  into  personal  union  with  himself.”  It  may  possibly  mean 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  manifested  in  that  peculiar  power  which 
became  possible  when  he  could  apply  to  the  hearts  of  men  the  truths 
concerning  the  crucified,  risen,  ascended  Christ,  as  he  did  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost. 

Again  it  is  a question  whether  in  the  phrase  “The  Lord  is  the  Spirit” 
(II  Corinthians  3:17),  Paul  really  means  to  identify  Christ  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  an  interpretation  upon  which  the  author  places  no  little 
dependence  in  advancing  his  argument  (pp.  5,  9).  Modern  commentators 
seem  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Reed,  that 
Paul  makes  here  no  reference  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  “It  would  be  better 
not  to  print  spirit  with  a capital.  Where  spirit  was  last  mentioned 
(vss.  6,  8)  it  is  in  contrast  with  letter.  So  here  a man  turns  from  Moses 
to  the  Lord)  he  turns  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit.” 

More  questionable  still  is  the  exegesis  of  Galatians  2:16  adopted  by  the 
author,  when  he  translates  as  follows : “Knowing  that  a man  is  not 
justified  out  of  works  of  law  except  it  be  through  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
and  then  he  adds,  “The  personal  faith  of  Jesus  is  here  exhibited  as  the  sole 
means  of  human  justification  before  Almighty  God”  (p.  166).  It  will 
be  difficult  to  find  many  other  modern  scholars  agreeing  with  the  author 
in  this  interpretation.  Most  exegetes  seem  to  feel  that  the  context 
makes  it  necessary  to  translate  “faith  in  Christ,”  not  “faith  of  Christ.” 
They  hold  that  the  genitive  used  by  the  apostle  is  that  of  the  object  and 
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that  Paul  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  “faith  of  Christ”  is  the  ground 
of  justification,  but  here  to  affirm  that  the  faith  of  the  believer  is  the 
instrument  of  justification. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  these  differences  of  exegesis 
seriously  vitiate  the  general  conclusions  of  the  author.  He  has  proposed 
views  which  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Xo  one  can 
read  his  essay  without  realizing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  related  problems  under  discussion  have  not  been  formulated  finally 
by  the  Christian  Church;  nor  shall  it  be  doubted  for  a moment  that  the 
writer  had  made  a definite  and  valuable  contribution  to  theological 
science. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Wlwt  is  New  Theology?  By  John  Paul,  D.D.,  Lecturer  for  Interdenom- 
inational Conventions,  Department  of  Publications,  Asbury  Col- 
lege, W'ilmore,  Ky.  Pp.  139. 

If  the  astute  authors  of  the  Summa  Theologica  or  De  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiania were  to  lay  eyes  upon  the  title  of  this  little  work  before  us  they 
might  with  tongue  in  check  and  a solemn  twinkle  in  the  eye  take  up 
quill  and  add  to  it  parenthetically,  mnltum  in  parvo.  In  the  brief  com- 
pass of  139  pages  Dr.  Paul  apparently  essays,  while  giving  the  coup  de 
grace  to  orthodox  theology  on  the  one  hand,  to  ease  his  own  mediating 
theology  from  the  “coign  of  vantage”  of  non-sectarianism  over  toward 
the  camp  of  what  he  calls  the  “New  Theology.”  By  “New  Theology”  he 
means  a theology  consistently  determined  by  naturalistic  science.  The 
author  is  equally  convinced  that  the  old  theology  cannot  “attempt  the 
Future’s  portal  with  the  Past’s  blood-rusted  key,”  and  conversely,  that 
the  New  Theology  is  too  tender  in  years  and  unsettled  in  character  to 
enter  that  “portal.”  He  finds  this  “portal,”  it  seems,  to  be  the  “needle’s 
ej-e”  through  which  only  a certain  qualified  theology  may  go.  Although 
he  holds  personally  to  a mediating  theologj’,  which  he  expounds  in  the 
book  passim,  he  modestly  implies  that  even  it  is  not  necessarily  that 
destined  theology.  Just  what  is  that  favored  theology  then?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  this  little  volume.  “The  book  is 
confessedly  a feeler  for  the  theological  pulse  of  the  hour,  and  its  writer 
desires  to  hear  personally  from  every  one  who  reads  it”  (Introduction, 
p.  2).  The  book  is  a “theological  sifter”  of  old  theology  wheat.  As  he 
shuttles  the  sifter  back  and  forth  the  author  hopes  that  some  one  who 
has  more  time  and  qualifications,  and  is  on  the  quick  may  catch  the  im- 
pulse to  write  an  “extended  theology”  from  his  suggestive  sifting  mo- 
tions. He  is  “quite  willing  to  let  the  small  volume  here  introduced  end 
his  part  of  the  task  by  serving  as  a kind  of  signal  in  the  theological 
mulberry  trees.”  This  may  suffice  to  evince  the  initial  weakness  of  the 
author’s  program. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  attempts  to  suggest  the  prototype  of  a 
new  theological  formulation  in  one  small  volume  when  it  required  tomes 
for  men  who  were  theologians,  as  .Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
establish  their  distinctive!}'  new  systems.  Unless  the  tempora  and  mores 
have  changed  neither  the  “New  Theology”  nor  the  “Old  Theology 
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camps  can  give  to  him  very  sanguine  encouragement  for  success.  Second- 
ly, it  is  a further  weakness  that  the. author  plays  the  role  of  a sort  of 
timorous  and  inquiring  venturer.  He  is  a pulse-feeler  of  the  hour  ex 
professo,  and  hopes  to  hear  from  his  readers  before  writing  the  pro- 
posed “extended  work  in  Systematic  Theology.”  Is  he  steering  his  theo- 
logical craft  according  to  every  slight  wind  of  doctrine  that  bloweth  ? Is 
truth  attained,  are  New  Theological  systems  grounded,  is  God’s  will  dis- 
covered by  saying  to  the  populace  “Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together”  ? 
Does  Dr.  Paul  oppose  the  consensus  gentium  to  what  Dr.  Abraham 
Kuyper  in  his  Theological  Encyclopedia  called  the  principimn  theologiae, 
i.e.,  revelation,  as  the  determinant  of  theological  verity?  If  the  desired 
end  finally  is  attained  we  dare  say  that  it  will  be  done  not  by  a “feeler” 
but  by  one  clothed  in  camel’s  hair,  subsisting  on  the  wild  honey  of 
courageous  conviction,  prophetic  initiative  and  unquestioning  sense  of  be- 
ing in  the  right.  The  mental  attitude  of  interrogation  and  inquiry  has  be- 
come too  familiar  in  our  modern  commonwealth  of  religious  thought. 
The  modern  age  has  as  its  insignia,  says  Dr.  van  Dyke,  three  bishops 
dormant  under  an  interrogation  point  rampant.  Only  that  system  of 
religious  thought  will  win  the  day,  which  displaces  the  everlasting  at- 
titude of  timid  inquiry  by  a system  sure,  positive  and  constructive  that 
appeals  directly  to  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  men.  The  system 
(if  there  be  such)  of  an  inquirer  has  no  power  because  it  cannot  get 
its  fulcrum  even  “under  the  skin”  of  the  modern  man  who  is,  if  any- 
thing, as  much  a “positivist”  in  his  theology  as  in  his  science.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  produced  by  a false  philosophy  and  usurping  science  has 
locked  the  modern  religious  world  in  Doubting  Castle,  and  only  a religious 
and  theological  positivism  bearing  the  key  of  conviction  can  unlock  the 
doors.  The  author  of  this  book  loses  his  case  with  the  average  reader  in 
the  very  first  pages  by  his  half  apologetic  tone  of  timid  inquiry.  He  gives 
the  impression  of  an  eclectic  seeking  more  light,  not  that  of  a theological 
torch  bearer  bringing  some  new  truth  to  the  light,  which  is  the  role  he 
apparently  desires  to  assume. 

In  accordance  with  the  title  the  author  gives  much  time  to  stating 
principles  of  the  “New  Theology”  as  a system,  its  principles,  logic  and 
its  consistency.  The  query  quite  naturally  raises  itself  as  to  whether  this 
phenomenon  has  the  right  to  the  title  “New  Theology.”  It  is  neither  “new” 
nor  “theology.”  If  Celsus,  Marcion,  Pelagius,  Julian  and  the  seventeenth 
century  rationalists  were  entitled  to  speak  now  they  would  roundly  chal- 
lenge the  adjective  “new.”  They  would  recognize  their  own  principles 
despite  their  investiture  in  modern  verbal  and  philosophical  habit.  “The 
evolution  of  the  New  Theology  usually  requires  more  than  one  genera- 
tion,” Dr.  Paul  states.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  been  given  countless  genera- 
tions to  evolve  and  the  most  discerning  eye  can  descry  only  “accidental 
variations”  or  “acquired  characteristics”  on  an  old  stock,  with  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  phenomenon  of  theological  atavism.  If  the  the- 
ology of  its  rationalistic,  forbears  has  not  bred  itself  into  a distinctly 
new  species  in  the  already  elapsed  centuries  it  is  antecedently  improbable 
that  coming  time  will  bring  forth  more  than  a hybrid  species.  At  best 
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the  theology  herein  described  as  “new”  can  only  be  denominated  such 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  its.  scientific  accoutrements.  It  is  but  a 
De  \’riesian  “mutation”  or  “sport”  which  has  suddenly  appeared  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  not  a species-maldng  transformation. 

Whether,  if  not  “new,”  it  is  a “theology”  or  not,  can  be  judged  by  the 
reader  when  it  is  described  as  repudiating  “a  separate  entity  in  man, 
known  as  the  soul.  . . miracles  and  all  forms  of  supranaturalism  as 
divine  providence,  the  immediate  operation  of  God’s  spirit  in  regenera- 
tion, etc.”  If  there  can  be  no  “soul,”  or  what  William  James  calls 
“mind-stuff,”  in  man  to  ground  the  fact  of  his  spirituality  and  personality, 
there  can  be  no  rationale  in  the  belief  in  even  the  existence  of  a personal 
God,  the  chief  subject  matter  of,  and  justification  for,  the  science  of 
theologj’.  The  promulgation  of  this  denatured  concept  of  theology  makes 
normative  theology  thoroughly  declasse,  doing  business  on  the  same  level 
and  with  the  same  material  as  empirical  science  and  materialism,  and  this 
is  to  say  that  theology  properly  so-called  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
nullified. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  term  “New  Theology,”  the  author  very 
incisively  characterizes  its  main  principles  as  the  “conserv'ation  of 
energ)'”  and  the  “uniformity  of  nature.”  With  great  perspicacity  he  then 
delineates  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  new  theology  and  the 
more  conservative  types  as  that  of  naturalism  as  opposed  to  super- 
naturalism. And  in  one  of  the  clearest  sentences  in  the  book  he  enforces 
the  logical  law  of  the  “excluded  middle”  home;  “anything  less  than  one 
hundred  per  cent  consistency  in  the  field  is  inconsistency.  A new  the- 
ology that  leaves  a niche  for  the  spiritual  or  supranatural  is  new  the- 
ology improperly  so-called.”  “The  conservation  of  energy  and  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  explain  all  that  shall  take  place  tomorrow,  or  they  do 
not.  Clearly  there  is  no  middle  ground”  (p.  lo).  Of  “the  miraculous 
element  in  prophecy;  the  preternaturalness  of  the  origin  of  sin;  the 
doctrine  of  divine  judgment,  with  its  logic  of  rewards  and  penalties; 
the  supernaturalness  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  his  divine  person;  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin,” — of  these  he  states,  that  “not 
one  of  these  ‘traditional’  positions  has  a consistent  place  in  the  ‘New 
Theolog\-’ ” (p.  12). 

The  chief  vagueness  of  the  book  before  us  consists  not  in  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a sharp  delineation  of  the  alternatives,  but  of  sounding  the 
precise  position  of  the  author’s  relation  to  them.  His  stated  purpose  is 
to  write  a work  “which  addressed  itself  more  to  the  new  points  of  em- 
phasis, and  the  issues  which  have  arisen  from  the  new  angles  of  discus- 
sion.” He  is  favorable  to  science  but  “excludes  everjThing  that  the  scien- 
tists know  to  be  incorrect.”  As  scientists,  then,  seem  in  large  numbers 
agreed  on  what  they  call  the  fact  of  evolution.  Dr.  Paul  should  find 
agreement  with  them  we  would  be  given  to  infer.  And  later  pages  do 
show  that  although  he  regards  it  as  partly  “fiction,”  “there  is  something 
true  in  evolution  which  we  need  not  undertake  to  deny”  (p.  19).  Further, 
“the  story  of  biological  evolution,  heard  of,  is  uninviting ; but  actually 
heard,  it  may  possess  a hypnotic  charm”  (p.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
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appears  to  regard  the  doctrine  as  merely  a hypothesis,  and  leaves  it  to 
the  future  to  decide  the  matter.  A less  ambiguous  treatment  might  greatly 
enhance  the  force  of  the  treatise. 

The  author  indicates  that  in  the  formal  treatment  of  the  loci  of  the- 
ology the  “New  Theology”  gives  over  the  heads  of  anthropology  and 
cosmology  to  scientists  to  write  without  condition  or  restraint.  The  the- 
ologian is  permitted  no  interference.  Again  a more  definitive  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  author  would  be  more  satisfying.  For  here  we  face  prac- 
tically the  experimentum  crucis.  The  richness  of  the  contribution  of 
modern  science  to  theology  and  theism  cannot  be  denied.  Especially  in 
astronomy  do  we  find  a modern  textbook  on  the  attibutes  of  the  In- 
finity, Omnipresence,  and  Immensity,  Unity  and  Wisdom  of  God.  But 
to  give  over  these  two  aforesaid  loci  into  the  unknowing  hand  of  the 
non-theological  and  “tough-minded”  empirical  scientist,  who  as  a scien- 
tist has  other  ends  in  view  than  the  theological,  is  nothing  else  than  to 
unconditionally  surrender  theology  as  an  independent  science  and  as  the 
scientia  scicntiarum.  Science,  as  philosophy,  should  continue  to  maintain 
its  traditional  position  contentedly  as  the  ancilla  thcologiae.  To  give  it 
the  above  advocated  prerogatives  would  be  to  subvert  the  entire  hier- 
archy of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Knowledge.  The  denial  of  this  prerogative 
to  Science  must  not  be  misconstrued  as  a distrust  of  Science  as  Science. 
It  is  only  a manifesto  of  the  distrust  of  Science  when  it  arrogates  to 
itself  the  right  to  enter  the  terrain  of  metaphysic  and  revelation  and 
project  its  postulates,  conclusions  and  methods  onto  an  independent  and 
distinctive  subject-matter. 

Were  Science  to  put  her  camel’s  head  into  the  tent  of  theology  this 
far,  the  total  occupation  would  inevitably  be  the  next  and  easiest  move. 
The  two  supporting  pillars  of  the  complete  theological  structure  are  the 
doctrinal  ideas  of  God  and  of  man.  Do  violence  to  either  one  of  these 
doctrines  and  by  a kind  of  “sympathetic  vibration”  the  whole  system  of 
articulated  doctrines  is  thrown  into  confusion.  Allow  secular  science 
to  dress  up  anthropology  as  she  wills  and  she  will  soon  present  it  a 
caput  mortuuni  for  theology.  Science  says  that  “the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man.”  Theology  says  that  the  best  study  of  mankind  is  God 
and  the  relation  of  God  to  man.  The  burden  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Calvin’s  Institutio  concerning  knowledge  of  God  is  the  development  of 
the  proposition  that  “the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves  is  mutually 
connected.”  “These,”  he  says,  “are  connected  together  by  many  ties  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  two  precedes  and  gives  birth  to  the 
other.  No  man  can  survey  himself  without  forthwith  turning  his  thoughts 
to  the  God  in  whom  he  lives  and  moves.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  man  never  attains  to  a true  self-knowledge  until  he  have 
previously  contemplated  the  face  of  God  and  come  down  after  such 
contemplation  to  look  into  himself.” 

Science  looks  at  man  through  the  narrowly  and  intensively  focalized 
lens  of  special  analysis  and  regards  him  as  the  epitomy  of  bio-physical, 
behavioristic  and  psychological  laws.  Theology  envisages  man  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a spiritual  being  having  relationship  to  a spiritual  system ; 
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it  views  man  in  the  broader  religious  relationship  of  Creator  to  crea- 
ture, father  to  child,  of  Infinite  to  finite  being.  Science  views  man  in  his 
external  relationships  only,  in  his  connection  with  a social  and  physical 
milieu,  and  if  it  has  concern  for  the  world  at  large,  it  is,  at  present  at 
least,  only  a “pluralistic  Universe”  (cf.  William  James’  Pragmatism,  and 
the  New  Realism).  Science  merely  describes  and  records.  Theology  ex- 
plains. It  sets  forth  man  in  relation  to  the  world  as  a theological  and 
spiritual  system,  and  to  God  as  its  spiritual  explanation.  In  fine,  the- 
ology views  man  in  a three-fold  relationship,  viz.,  to  himself,  to  the  world, 
and  to  God.  Science  views  man  only  in  one  relationship,  viz.,  to  laws,  laws 
of  life,  and  development;  and  to  forces.  To  now  adopt  the  partial,  and 
therefore  necessarily  distorted  view  of  man  that  Science  or  special 
sciences  present  us  as  the  norm  of  what  man  is  and  ought  to  be  in  the- 
ological science  is  for  theology  to  completely  capitulate,  and  to  legitimize 
the  unabashed  dictatorialism  of  Science  that  we  find  in  August  Comte.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been  a perpetual  conflict  between  Science  and  Theolo- 
g3'.  This  is  per  se  not  unfavorably  symptomatic.  And  it  is  true  that  both 
disciplines  have  a right  to  prescribe.  Science,  however,  arrogates  to  her- 
self usually  the  right  to  proscribe.  The  bloodiness  and  pain  of  the  duel  is 
best  obviated  by  the  quick  disposal  of  one  opponent  in  a single  thrust, 
she  philosophizes.  When  theology  becomes  thus  summarily  dispatched 
Science  with  little  compunction  declares  that  there  is  no  conflict,  and 
cries  “Peace,  Peace.”  But  there  is  no  peace. 

If  theology  ever  abdicates  her  duty  of  supporting  a sound  anthropology 
grounded  in  an  adequate  ontology  and  metaphysic  the  Utopia  of  Comte’s 
age  of  Science  will  descend  upon  us  wherein  no  theology  and  meta- 
physics (called  “superstition”  and  “phantasy”)  will  dwell.  Enlightened 
savants  will  ring  down  the  curtain  once  for  all  on  all  religion.  The  human 
soul,  spirituality,  freedom,  idealism,  aspiration,  and  even  immortality 
will  have  been  dissipated  away  by  analysis  and  a human  scientific  research 
laboratory  left.  The  only  shrine  remaining  will  be  that  one  which  Spencer 
erected  with  the  inscription,  ry  dyvbKxr^  6e^  . The  foremost  contem- 
porary exponent  of  this  religion  of  Science,  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  the 
eminent  English  scientist,  may  fitly  give  us  his  anthropology  which  we 
may  regard  as  typical  and  almost  prophetic,  “Man  is  the  product  of  Causes 
which  had  no  prevision  of  the  end  they  were  achieving;  his  origin,  his 
growth,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  loves  and  his  beliefs,  are  but  the  outcome 
of  accidental  collocations  of  atoms ; no  fire,  no  heroism,  no  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling  can  preserv'e  an  individual  life  beyond  the  grave; 
all  the  labors  of  the  ages,  all  the  devotion,  all  the  inspiration,  all  the 
noonday  brightness  of  human  genius,  are  destined  to  extinction  in  the 
vast  death  of  the  solar  system  and  the  whole  temple  of  man’s  achieve- 
ment must  inevitably  be  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  a universe  in  ruins — 
all  these  things  if  not  quite  beyond  dispute  are  yet  so  nearly  certain  that 
no  philosophy  which  rejects  them  can  hope  to  stand.  Only  within  the 
scaffolding  of  these  truths,  only  on  the  firm  foundation  of  unyielding 
despair,  can  the  soul’s  habitation  henceforth  be  safely  built.”  “Brief  and 
powerless  is  man’s  life;  on  him  and  all  his  race  the  slow  sure  doom  falls. 
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pitiless  and  dark.  Blind  to  good  and  evil,  reckless  of  destruction,  omni- 
potent matter  rolls  on  its  relentless  way.  ...  It  only  remains,  proudly 
defiant  of  the  irresistible  forces  that  tolerate  for  a moment  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  condemnation,  to  sustain  alone,  a weary  but  unyielding 
Atlas,  the  world  that  his  own  ideals  have  fashioned  despite  the  trampling 
march  of  unconscious  power”  (The  worship  of  a free  man  in  Ideals  of 
Science  and  Faith,  p.  158,  and  169) . 

The  author  of  What  is  New  Theology  on  the  whole  maintains  in  other 
respects  a quite  conservative  position,  despite  at  times  the  appearance  he 
gives  of  sympathizing  with  a rapprochement  between  Conservative  and 
New  Theology.  In  the  terminology  of  the  schools  he  represents  an  ap- 
proximately Arminian  position  though  professing  to  be  “unsectarian.” 

Princeton.  Finley  DuBois  Jenkins. 

The  Resurrection  Body.  By  Rev.  Wilbert  W.  White,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  1923. 

It  is  said  that  a clear  statement  is  the  best  defense  of  a matter.  Such 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  this  little  work.  It  is  throughout  a clear, 
incisive,  and  constantly  fresh  presentation  of  the  evidence  for  the  fact 
of  a bodily  resurrection  with  apologetic  ends  uppermost  in  mind.  As  the 
author  is  not  combatting  any  particular  theory  but  only  meeting  the 
general  disbelief  and  doubt  of  “those  who  are  in  perplexity  about  their 
faith”  an  attractive  popular  treatment  is  followed.  The  subject  is  treated 
with  aptness  of  illustration  and  facility  of  exposition  without  effort  at 
exhaustiveness  or  scientific  and  philosophical  technique.  Another  com- 
mendable feature  is  that  of  a clear  discernment  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween fact  and  theory,  between  “the  given”  and  speculation  upon  it,  seen 
for  example  in  the  treatment  of  the  nature  of  the  new  body.  The  various 
speculative  theories  of  identity  are  given  no  hearing  and  the  assured 
Scriptural  fact  of  its  spirituality  is  insisted  upon.  In  no  place  is  a full 
harmonized  theory,  or  philosophy,  or  even  a full  explanation  given.  The 
facts  arranged  in  all  their  concreteness  and  suggestiveness  are  allowed 
to  stand  out  in  an  orderly  way  that  the  imagination  of  the  reader  may 
fill  in  the  background  of  explanation  and  conclusion. 

The  modernistic  attitude  especially  as  found  in  Harnack,  and  the  place 
of  modern  science  are  given  due  reference.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is 
made  the  foundation  stone  of  the  belief  and  hence  given  most  of  the 
space. 

A leaning  to  the  recent  philosophical  theory  of  the  spirituality  of  phys- 
ical matter  is  fairly  traceable  not  only  in  the  quotations  from  certain  scien- 
tists heading  each  chapter,  but  in  the  following  sentence : “Indeed,  if  it 
were  feasible  to  enter  into  a thorough  philosophical  discussion  to  show 
what  matter  actually  is,  such  a discussion  would,  I believe,  make  it 
evident  that  the  body  of  the  resurrection  is  nothing  other  than  God’s 
volitional  repetition  of  the  body  of  the  grave — with  splendid  additions” 
(p.  27).  The  establishment  of  the  electron  theory  in  physical  science  has 
given  occasion  to  much  philosophic  speculation  favoring  energy  as  the 
ultimate  nature  of  the  matter.  Pantheism  and  certain  forms  of  idealism 
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have  found  this  assumed  scientific  corroboration  of  their  views  as  a 
sweet  morsel  in  their  mouths.  They  have  gone  the  step  further  and  re- 
garded the  energy  of  the  ultimate  of  matter  to  be  not  ph}^sical  but  di- 
vine— divine  volition.  It  might  be  apropos  to  note,  however,  that  most 
physicists  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  upon  the  philosophical  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  electron  or  physical  ultimate,  but  true  to  scientific 
rigor  assert  only  what,  can  be  clearly  perceived  and  empirically  de- 
monstrated. This  alone  is  their  province.  This  is  but  the  same  method 
that  the  author  himself  commendably  employs  in  his  own  field  of  Biblical 
science.  Were  the  speculation  true  it  would  of  course  afford  a new  in- 
terpretation of  the  identity  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  body,  and  be  in 
many  ways  an  aid  to  belief.  It  would  also  bring  science  and  theology 
much  more  en  rapport,  which  is  apparently  the  concern  of  the  author. 
But  is  the  speculation  true? 

Princeton.  Fixley  DuBois  Jenkins. 

Tlue  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh.  By  the  Rev.  John  T.  Darragh,  D.D. 
Rector  Emeritus  of  S.  Mary’s,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  London : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  1921. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  The 
Resurrection  Body,  by  W.  W.  White,  might  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  the  war  and  modern  modes  of  thought  have  turned  the  attention  of 
people  afresh  and  with  a stimulated  and  almost  enforced  interest,  to  in- 
dividual eschatology.  The  relatively  minor  problems  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  have  been  since  the  war,  and  even  all  through 
history  of  doctrine,  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  albeit  more  speculative 
questions  of  General  Eschatology.  As  General  Eschatology  is  logically 
rested  upon  the  certainty  of  individual  eschatology  the  return  of  interest 
to  individual  eschatology  has  more  than  usual  significance.  It  is  a pointing 
of  the  theological  weathervane  to  the  fact  that  harsh  adverse  winds  of 
doctrine  have  been  recently  playing  on  the  latter  subject.  These  winds 
come  from  several  directions.  First,  from  the  discipline  of  modern  religious 
psychology'  as  treated  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Leuba,  W.  James,  Kirsopp 
Lake,  and  others,  seriously  threatening  the  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrec- 
tion, not  directly,  but  through  the  denial  of  the  fact  or  probability  of 
immortality  itself.  This  is  done  chiefly'  by'  getting  the  consensus  gentium 
through  the  unquestioned  questionnaire,  and  in  such  a manner  conse- 
quently as  to  make  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a bodily  resurrection,  in 
inseparable  connection  with  the  question  of  immortality,  appear  a fancy- 
bred  dogma.  A work  such  as  the  present  one  is  very  opportune  if  it  can 
show  on  general  grounds,  and  by  scientific  induction,  the  intrinsic  reason- 
ableness, if  not  the  probability  of  a resurrection  of  the  body.  It  would 
be  a back  door  method  of  reasoning  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  immortality  itself  as  well  as  grounding  the  form  of  immortality 
as  a bodily  existence.  As  the  two  doctrines  stand  and  fall  together  in 
Christianity  the  researches  of  the  religious  psychologists  are  making  it 
an  exigent  need  that  some  thorough  and  scholarly  reinforcements  of  the 
doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection  be  made  at  this  time.  And  it  may  be 
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said  that  this  work  by  Rev.  Darragh  has  strongly  met  this  need.  Secondly, 
the  positivistic  and  materialistic  principles  which  underlie  the  modern 
naturalistic  empirical  Science  have  wrought  disbelief  into  the  minds  of 
all  who  wish  to  be  religiously  and  scientifically  without  reproach  at  the 
same  time.  The  incursions  of  this  type  of  science  have  been  as  serious 
for  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Thirdly,  the  interpretations  of  a speculating  philosophy  have  tended  to 
dissipate  into  the  tenuous  ether  of  spiritualism  the  reality  of  both  matter, 
and  the  human  body  as  such.  This,  if  not  doing  away  with  all  that  was 
meant  in  the  New  Testament  by  avAaraats  and  eyep^is , at  least  forces  it 
into  quite  new  moulds  of  thought  not  yet  familiarized  enough  to  gain 
general  recognition  and  confidence.  Fourthly,  there  are  many  Christians 
who  for  no  particular  underlying  reason  but  through  lack  of  sufficient 
intellectual  stamina  and  “will  to  believe”  say,  as  Paul’s  Corinthian  con- 
verts, “there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead”  (i  Cor.  xv.  12).  And  lastly, 
there  are  those  who  fall  into  the  same  class  as  the  pagan  Athenians  who 
when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  mocked : “He  seemeth 
to  be  a setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection”  (Acts  xvii.  18,  32).  Though  Augustine’s  statement 
might  not  entirely  characterize  the  present  age,  “No  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  has  met  with  such  vehement,  persistent  and  contentious  op- 
position as  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,”  yet  history  has  undoubtedly 
repeated  itself  in  this  generation  of  indifferentism. 

In  relation  to  the  present  era  this  work  has  come  to  the  Kingdom  for 
such  a time  as  this.  The  volume  represents  the  life-work  of  a self-styled 
“busy  parish  priest.”  In  its  comprehensiveness  and  scholarliness  it  may 
be  said  to  not  only  meet  the  need  of  the  hour,  but  to  be  the  best  up-to-date 
canvassing  of  the  subject  since  Dean  Goulburn’s  Bampton  Lecture  of 
1850.  The  only  other  treatment  approximating  it  is  W.  Milligan’s  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,  and  this  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  exposition  of  one 
passage  of  Scripture. 

The  w'ork  follows  a somewhat  different  mode  of  approach  to  the 
doctrine  than  would  be  expected,  and  than  is  actually  followed  by  most 
books.  The  centrality  of  Christ’s  resurrection  expressed  by  Paul,  “if 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised  then  is  our  preaching  vain,”  is  purposefully 
waived  and  attention  is  confined  to  the  question,  ‘are  men  in  general 
resurrected’?  Somewhat  of  the  logical  or  apologetic  force  of  the  book  is 
removed  by  this  omission.  No  amount  of  accumulation  of  evidence  of 
extra-biblical  nature  can  be  presented  as  sufficient  to  ground  the  doctrine 
of  general  human  resurrection  by  itself.  Ignorance,  superstition,  imagina- 
tion and  myth  so  govern  the  conceptions  that  obtain  in  natural  religions 
that  whatever  truth  can  be  extricated  from  error  might  rightfully  be 
regarded  as  an  adventitious  hitting  upon  a Christian  verity.  The  Biblical 
evidence  even,  apart  from  the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  can  not  be 
deemed  compelling  to  those  otherwise-minded.  The  author  states  that  he 
purposefully  reverses  the  usual  order,  viz.,  he  considers  the  fact  of  the 
general  resurrection  for  the  light  it  will  then  throw  on  Christ’s  resur- 
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rection,  not  considering  the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection  for  the  sake  of 
grounding  the  general  resurrection.  And  he  does  not  wish  in  so  doing  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  However,  it  must  be 
said,  despite  the  clear  avowal  of  correct  purpose  that  the  approach  is  a 
hysteron  proteron;  and  that  the  forte  of  this  work  will  not  consist  en- 
tirely in  its  apologetic  nature.  The  fact  is  that  the  work  is  more  of  a 
historical  and  exegetical  research  on  the  question  “Do  men  rise  at  all?’’ 
than  an  ordered  defense.  Most  of  the  space  is  given  to  the  attempts  of 
the  Church  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  be- 
ginning with  the  post-Apostolic  Age  and  ending  with  the  present. 

The  work  might  be  more  complete  were  a chapter  on  the  relation  of 
modern  Science  to  the  fact  of  a bodily  resurrection  added.  The  only  place 
where  such  a reference  is  found  is  in  the  section  where  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  identity  of  the  resurrection  body  is  dealt  with,  and 
there  there  is  not  a very  plausible  application  of  Science.  “The  one  per- 
sistent thing,”  he  says,  “is  the  living  atom,  which  began  the  body  by 
aggregating  to  itself  suitable  elements  from  the  external  world.  ...  as 
a plant  does  the  mineral  particles  of  soil.”  Here,  he  opines  we  “have  a 
clue  to  the  connecting  link  between  the  natural  body  and  the  spiritual 
body.”  The  “original  atom  is  preserved  of  God  against  the  day  of  reunion 
with  the  purified  soul”  (p.  267).  Although  he  regards  all  theories  as 
speculation,  he  enters  his  name  in  the  list  for  this  particular  theory  with 
more  sanguinity.  A scientist  however  would  likely  interrogate  wonder- 
ingly  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  “original  atom”  being  preserved  of  God. 
If  this  is  literally  the  theory  of  the  author  it  must  be  regarded  as  well 
nigh  sui  generis.  His  footnote  reference  to  the  analogy  of  Weissmann’s 
germ  plasm  rather  suggests  that  the  author  is  minded  to  merely  propound 
anew  the  well-known  theory  that  the  life-principle  as  an  organizing  force 
is  the  continuum.  A treatise  of  this  nature  might  have  been  enhanced 
much  by  the  presentation  of  at  least  the  generic  views  that  have  been 
propounded  concerning  the  nature  of  the  identity. 

The  universality  of  the  book  is  limited  by  the  intrusion  of  a whole 
chapter  on  the  relation  of  the  risen  body  to  the  Eucharist,  wherein  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Romish  sense  is  main- 
tained. This  sectarianism  gives  a bias  to  other  interpretations  in  various 
places  as,  e.g.,  in  the  exegesis  of  (Appendix,  p.  295). 

The  author  relates  the  doctrine  to  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Second 
Coming,  etc.,  in  a very  satisfactory  manner  and  concludes  by  giving  a 
chapter  to  the  moral  dynamic  of  the  doctrine.  In  this  respect,  along  with  a 
lucid  style  and  fulness  of  explanation,  the  work  is  made  quite  accessible 
to  any  type  of  reader. 

As  the  treatise  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a research  it  assumes  a 
rather  compilatory  aspect,  but  the  author  overcomes  it  as  much  as  is 
possible  in  the  nature  of  case.  The  inductions  are  made  very  extensively 
and  with  a truly  scientific  candor,  no  data  being  excluded  which  pre- 
judices the  author’s  position. 

Princeton. 


Finley  DuBois  Jenkins. 
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Psychology  and  Natural  Theology.  By  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921.  Pp.  xiii.  351. 

Dr.  Hill’s  vigorous  language  in  the  preface  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
his  position.  He  informs  us  that  in  religion  a good  Catholic  can  be  noth- 
ing but  a devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  in  philosophy  he  can  be 
nothing  but  a thorough  Scholastic,  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  St.  Thomas. 
This  was  settled  once  and  for  all  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  He  then  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence  by  saying  that  Protestantism  is  a wilderness 
of  religious  confusion,  and  modern  philosophy  is  a conglomeration  of 
falsehoods,  beneath  the  contempt  of  honest  and  healthy  minds. 

An  honest  confession  is  doubtless  good  for  the  soul — of  the  one  who 
confesses,  but  not  always  of  him  to  whom  it  is  made.  Dr.  Hill’s  avowal 
of  belief,  therefore,  will  hardly  commend  his  book  either  to  the  Protes- 
tant who  may  wish  to  know  more  concerning  Thomism  in  its  modern 
development,  or  to  the  scientist  who  may  hope  to  find  here  some  con- 
tribution to  the  world’s  store  of  knowledge.  But  the  book  may  not  be 
written  for  either  Protestants  or  scientists.  There  is  much  rough  and 
ready  apologetic  and  polemic  in  it,  but  what  opinion  can  be  passed, 
when  the  gist  of  the  argument  against  such  a complex  theory  as  that 
of  universal  evolution  is  that,  since  brutes  are  possessed  of  neither  uni- 
versal ideas  nor  psychological  reflection,  Darwinism  is  absurd.  What 
would  Mendel,  a fellow  Catholic,  have  said  of  the  assertion  that  the 
progeny  of  mulattoes  is  eventually  coal  black?  What  are  we  to  think  of 
a statement  that  Fatalism  is  a child  of  Satan  and  like  Satan  loves  the 
dark,  and  that  Jonathan  Edwards  is  a fair  exponent  of  Fatalism?  Again 
what  of  a discussion  of  Psychology  intended  for  college  seniors  that 
dismisses  a phenomenon  like  hypnotism  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  pious  because  it  is  akin  to  devil  worship?  It  would  be  a mistake, 
however,  to  take  this  text  book  as  typical  of  the  really  excellent  work 
being  done  in  the  adaptation  of  scholastic  philosophy  to  the  solution  of 
modern  problems. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Deeper  Meaning  of  Stewardship.  By  John  Versteeg.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth,  16  mo.,  pp.  218.  Price  $1.25. 

The  writer  contends  that  the  demands  of  stewardship  cannot  be  met  by 
the  mere  payment  of  tithes ; for  this  practice,  while  under  some  condi- 
tions admirable,  is  often  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  selfish  and  unwise 
use  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths  of  one’s  income,  or  as  a defense  for  the 
wrong  use  of  wealth. 

It  is  maintained,  however,  by  the  writer  that  the  term  “Stewardship” 
should  not  be  employed  in  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  time  or  of  tal- 
ents or  of  energy  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  but  only  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  property.  Stewardship  is  defined  as  “the  practice  of  property 
for  the  purposes  of  God.”  The  right  to  property  is  not  denied,  but  it  is 
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insisted  that  one  has  a right  to  only  such  property  as  he  rightly  uses. 
Absentee  ownership,  financial  manipulation  and  capitalistic  claims  may 
result  in  wronging  life  and  stand  in  the  way  of  a Christian  social  order. 

The  writer  further  extends  the  application  of  stewardship  to  the  re- 
lation of  a Christian  to  war  and  politics,  to  the  press  and  to  popular 
amusements. 

The  attitude  of  the  writer  towards  the  Bible  hardly  seems  to  be  one  of 
reverence,  particularly  in  referring  to  Old  Testament  Scripture,  “littered 
with  confusions.”  Then  too,  the  content  of  his  theology  seems  to  extend 
little  beyond  the  familiar  phrases  of  the  “fatherhood  of  God”  and  “the 
brotherhood  of  man.”  However,  none  will  fail  to  agree  with  his  main 
contention,  that  the  Christian  Church  should  both  teach  and  practice  the 
deeper  meaning  of  stewardship. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Inevitable  Book.  By  Lynn  Harold  Hough.  New  York;  The  Abing- 
don Press.  Cloth,  i6  mo.,  pp.  162.  Price  $1.25. 

This  book  contains  a series  of  short  stories,  each  one  of  which  shows 
how  someone  in  the  crisis  of  life  found  a message  from  the  Bible  which 
proved  to  be  a word  of  life,  able  to  give  guidance  and  strength  and  power 
and  cheer  and  hope.  It  thus  intimates  that  the  Bible  is  the  book  needed 
by  all  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Snowden’s  Sunday  School  Lessons.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Cloth,  12  mo.,  pp.  390.  Price  $1.25. 

Teachers  and  scholars  alike  will  be  helped  in  their  preparation  of  the 
Sunday  School  lessons  by  following  these  practical  expositions  which 
are  given  in  connection  wdth  the  Improved  Uniform  Series  of  Sunday 
School  Lessons.  The  treatment  of  each  lesson  is  suggestive  and  concise 
and  clearly  outlined.  It  is  followed  in  each  instance  by  suggestive  ques- 
tions and  topics. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  I Corinthians.  By  Professor  James  S.  Riggs, 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  II  Corinthians,  By  Professor  Henry 
Lathrop  Reed,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1922. 

This  volume  in  the  series  of  commentaries  entitled  “The  Bible  for 
Home  and  School,”  is  an  admirable  and  helpful  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Both  Professor  Riggs  and  Professor  Reed  bring 
to  their  work  ripe  scholarship  and  a deep  sympathy  with  the  portions  of 
Scripture  which  they  interpret.  The  two  Corinthian  Epistles  are  care- 
fully outlined;  in  the  case  of  II  Corinthians  the  analysis  is  peculiarily 
acute  and  exhaustive.  In  the  case  of  both  Epistles  the  comments  are  brief, 
but  remarkably  clear  and  suggestive.  The  volume  is  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  editors,  and  all  readers  will  understand 
more  clearly  the  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  the  church  at  Corinth 
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and  the  nature  of  those  important  messages  which  Paul  embodies  in 
these  two  immortal  letters. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Preacher.  The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  for  1922. 

By  William  Pierson  Merrill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Pp.  147- 

In  this  suggestive  volume  the  minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City  considers  in  successive  chapters  the  freedom 
of  the  minister  as  prophet,  as  preacher,  as  priest,  as  churchman,  as 
administrator,  in  the  social  order,  in  the  world  order,  and  in  Christ.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  preacher  of  “the  modern  and  liberal  sort’’ 
whose  freedom  he  describes  and  defends.  In  the  course  of  his  eight  lec- 
tures he  does  not  fail  to  say  much  that  is  wise;  but  mixed  with  what  is 
wise  there  is  much  that  is  other  than  wise,  so  that  almost  constant  dis- 
crimination is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  For  instance  Dr.  Merrill 
rightly  speaks  of  the  prophet  as  the  preacher’s  ideal,  but  he  wrongly  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  prophets  and  apostles 
of  the  Scriptures  and  present-day  preachers.  He  looks  forward  in  fact  to 
coming  “days  of  prophecy  beside  which  that  glorious  era,  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury before  Christ,  will  seem  but  the  faint  glimmer  of  early  dawn  in  con- 
trast with  the  shining  of  the  sun  in  his  glory.’’  So  far  is  he  from  attaching 
unique  significance  to  that  Word  of  God  that  has  come  through  prophets 
and  apostles  that  he  impatiently  asks,  “When  shall  we  see  sessions  and 
presbyteries,  standing  committees  and  councils  of  ordination,  churches 
and  congregations,  in  their  choice  of  men  for  the  ministry,  caring  more 
for  freedom  of  spirit  than  for  conformity,  delighted  at  every  revelation 
of  original  thought  and  feeling,  more  afraid  of  quenching  the  spirit  and 
despising  prophesyings  than  of  allowing  variations  from  the  faith  once 
delivered  by  the  doctors?’’  Back  of  this  representation  is,  of  course. 
Dr.  Merrill’s  own  loose  and  inadequate  view  of  the  Scripture  as  the 
record  of  that  special  revelation  that  God  made  through  the  prophets 
and  apostles.  Dr.  Merrill  even  permits  himself  to  say  in  speaking  of  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  that  it  is  a “matter  on  which  Christ  never 
said  a syllable,  to  which,  as  far  as  we  know.  He  never  gave  a thought.’’ 
We  can  only  wonder  whether  Dr.  Merrill  has  ever  read  the  Gospels. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  lecture  dealing  with  the  preacher  as  a 
churchman  as  in  it  he  deals  with  the  question  of  creed  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  “liberal”  minister.  In  it,  moreover.  Dr.  Merrill  makes 
clear  that  he  has  at  least  one  of  the  marks  of  a prophet  he  insists  on, 
viz.,  originality.  He  is  aware  that  the  average  person  is  at  a loss  to 
understand  how  a “liberal”  minister  can  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  To  Dr.  Merrill  apparently  belongs  the  credit  of 
working  out  an  explanation  according  to  which  the  “conservative”  has 
no  advantage  over  the  “liberal”  in  this  matter.  This  in  brief  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Documentary  Hypothesis,  so  familiar  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment student,  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  He  writes:  “It 
is  clear  to  any  student  of  it  that  that  document  contains  two  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated strands  of  thought — the  legal  and  the  vital,  the  formal  and 
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the  spiritual.  One  could  go  through  it,  tracing  the  two  tendencies,  and 
emerge  with  two  documents,  as  decisively  marked  as  of  different  spiri- 
tual origin  as  are  the  Priestly  and  the  Deuteronomic  elements  in  the 
Hexateuch.  If  the  conservative  forces  insist  that  subscription  to  such 
a creed  involves  full  acceptance  of  its  formal  and  literal  views,  the 
liberal  forces  can  with  equal  right  insist  that  subscription  involves  frank 
and  full  acceptance  of  its  spiritual  principles,  which  play  havoc  with 
literalism.”  This  is  a reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Documentary  Hy- 
pothesis. Those  who  accept  this  explanation  may  possibly  save  their 
moral  integritj-  but  they  do  so  at  the  cost  of  their  intellectual  reputations. 
The  elements  that  Dr.  Jklerrill  seeks  to  separate  exist  in  organic  and  in- 
separable relations  in  the  Confession  and  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  “conservatives”  frankl3'  subscribe  to  onlj-  a part  of  the  Con- 
fession. That  Dr.  Merrill  should  suggest  so  baseless  an  hj'pothesis  in 
connection  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  indicates  how 
hard-pressed  “liberal”  ministers  are  to  justiH  for  themselves  a place  in 
the  Presb}i;erian  Church. 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Merrill's  defective  conception  of  the  minis- 
try' is  rooted  in  his  defective  conception  of  Christianitj'  itself. 

St.  Doidds,  Pa.  S.  G.  Craig. 

Coyyfessions  of  an  Old  Priest.  By  S.  D.  McCoxxell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Xew  York;  The  Macmillan  Compan}'.  Pp.  124. 

This  book  makes  sad  reading.  Its  author  confesses  himself  an  apostate 
from  the  Christian  faith  and  yet  seeks  to  justifj-  for  himself  a place  in 
the  ministiy'  of  the  Church.  The  main  grounds  upon  which  he  endeavors 
to  justifj'  his  continuance  in  the  ministry,  though  he  regards  the  major 
doctrines  of  the  church  as  intellectuallj'  incredible  and  morally  unworthy, 
are  (i)  that  the  church  is  an  involuntary  organization  like  the  state  and 
(2)  that  “the  differentia  of  Christianity  is  a certain  ideal  of  life,  and 
nothing  else  is.”  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  note  that  on  a previous  page 
Dr.  McConnell  has,  with  more  accuracy,  affirmed  the  precise  contradic- 
tion of  this,  viz.,  that  the  ideals  of  Christianitj'  are  not  its  differentia. 
that  “the  differentia  of  Christianity  is  the  historical  Christ”  (pp.  S'^)- 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book,  according  to  the  author  (p.  28),  is  to 
set  forth  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Christianit}'.  The  method  employed  is  to  describe  the  steps  and  stages 
through  which  the  author  himself  has  passed  from  unquestioned  belief 
in  the  basic  articles  of  Christianity  to  his  present  conviction  that  they 
are  “out  of  all  relation  to  intellectual  integrity,  to  ethical  ^'alues,  to  the 
facts  of  human  experience.”  The  particular  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Christianitj-  that  Dr.McCoimell  accepts  is  that  made  familiar  by  Bousset 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  a product  of  the  sj-ncretistic  pagan  religion  of  the 
Hellenistic  age.  It  is  not  necessary'  to  consider  this  hypothesis  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  }kIcCoimeirs  book — those  unacquainted  with  the  flimsy 
basis  on  which  it  rests  are  referred  to  Machen’s  The  Origin  of  Paul’s 
Religion— 2.S  it  seems  clear  that  in  Dr.  McConnell’s  case  this  hypothesis 
is  little  more  than  a convenient  way  of  justifying  a conclusion  already 
arrived  at.  The  real  explanation  of  our  author's  attitude  toward  Chris- 
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tianity  is  in  fact  suggested  by  a single  word,  viz.,  the  Zeitgeist  (see 
pages  6 and  17).  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  miracles  before  he  really  set  himself  to  study  the  question 
of  origins  (p.  40),  after  having  told  us  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  us  how  he 
lost  such  belief,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Zeitgeist  had  moulded  him 
unconsciously.  The  impression  we  get  is  that  Dr.  McConnell  accepted 
Christianity  fifty  years  ago  when  he  began  his  ministry  because  the 
Zeitgeist  was  then  largely  favorably  to  belief,  while  he  rejects  it  today 
because  the  Zeitgeist  is  largely  favorable  to  unbelief.  His  movement  of 
thought  seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  miracles  are  impossible;  Chris- 
tianity is  based  on  miracles ; hence  an  explanation  of  its  origin  must  be 
found  that  does  not  assume  the  miraculous ; the  most  plausible  way  of 
explaining  Christianity  apart  from  the  miraculous  is  that  proposed  by 
Bousset. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  McConnell  states  his  beliefs  from  within 
the  ministry  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  peculiar,  to  say  the  least,  that  he 
should  attach  so  much  significance  to  the  allegation  that  the  miracles  of 
Christianity  and  especially  its  doctrines  of  atonement,  redemption,  and 
propitiation  are  profoundly  immoral.  “Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us ! It  wad  frae  monie  a blunder  free 
us,  and  foolish  notion.” 

It  may  be  added  that  while  the  book  is  not  such  at  to  commend  either 
the  intellectual  or  the  moral  qualities  of  its  author  it  is  such  as  to 
commend  his  gifts  as  a writer.  The  story  of  Dr.  McConnell’s  apostasy 
from  Christian  faith  suffers  nothing  from  his  telling  of  it. 

St.  Davids,  Pa.  S.  G.  Craig. 

The  Art  of  Preaching.  By  Charles  Reynolds  Brown.  The  Forty-eighth 
Series  of  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching  in  Yale  University. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Cloth,  pp.  250.  Price  $1.75  net. 

Since  Henry  Ward  Beecher  more  than  fifty  years  ago  gave  three  suc- 
cessive series  of  lectures  on  the  foundation  named  in  honor  of  his  father. 
Dean  Brown  is  the  first  lecturer  who  has  been  invited  a second  time  to 
render  this  same  distinguished  service.  In  1905-06,  responding  to  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Yale  Faculty,  he  took  for  the  theme  of  his  lectures  “The 
Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit.”  The  favor  with  which  this  course 
was  received  and  the  brilliant  career  which  Dean  Brown  has  since  had 
as  a preacher,  teacher  and  popular  lecturer,  amply  justified  a second  in- 
vitation, and  this  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Recent  lecturers  have  discussed  the  pulpit  as  related  to  the  World  War 
with  its  vast  and  intricate  implications  and  issues.  Dean  Brown  is,  there- 
fore, amply  justified  in  coming  back  from  these  wider  reaches  of  homil- 
etical  art  to  the  technique  of  preaching  as  this  has  to  do  with  an  ever- 
living  message  and  the  ever-recurring  needs  of  the  human  soul.  Few 
men  are  so  competent  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  service  demanded 
of  the  Christian  pulpit  in  these  stirring  times.  His  familiar  acquaintance 
with  great  preachers  and  the  whole  field  of  sermonic  literature,  his  faith- 
ful study  of  the  art  of  preaching,  his  rich  experience  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
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the  pastorate,  have  given  to  the  Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  such 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  as  makes  this  series  of  lec- 
tures an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  preaching, 
and  a suggestive  manual  to  students  and  ministers  who  wish  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  hour.  In  this  present  series,  as  in  “The  Social 
klessage  of  the  Modern  Pulpit,”  the  lecturer  pays  a high  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  expository  preacliing.  His  experience  in  this  realm 
of  pulpit  effort  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  Christian  ministers  and 
serve  as  a worthy  standard.  The  varied  and  suggestive  courses  in  ex- 
pository preaching  which  he  as  a busy  pastor  delivered  are  adduced  as 
illustrations  of  what  every  preacher  of  the  Word  may  or  should  do.  At 
the  same  time,  they  give  the  impression  that  Dean  Brown  holds  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  Bible  and  has  not  been  diverted  from  the  even 
and  prosperous  tenor  of  his  homiletical  way  by  the  distractions  of  mod- 
ern criticism.  However,  he  is  careful  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  such  higher  critics  as  Driver  and  Moffatt.  At  the  same  time,  he  cautions 
all  young  preachers  to  be  very  chary  about  mentioning  the  names  or 
advocating  the  conclusions  of  these  critics  before  the  average  congrega- 
tion. As  he  pictures  the  situation,  there  are  “rams  in  the  flock”  which 
supposedly  have  gotten  their  growth  and  strength  from  old-fashioned 
provender.  These  are  likely  to  rebel  against  the  fodder  gathered  by  the 
young  divine  from  the  alluring  fields  of  modern  criticism  and  they  may 
do  this  with  sufficient  force,  ferocity  and  effectiveness  to  make  the  situa- 
tion decidedly  menacing  for  the  would-be  progressive  shepherd.  His  safe- 
ty lies  in  mixing  in  so  subtly  the  rations  of  new  thought  with  the  corn 
and  hay  of  the  old  traditional  crib  that  the  suspicions  of  horned  and 
stiff-necked  sheep  will  not  be  aroused.  In  this  way  they  will  become 
gradually  inured  to  a surreptitiously  changed  diet  and  in  time  will  even 
bleat  for  an  increase  in  its  novel  elements.  Will  they?  And  what  effect 
will  such  a course  of  indirection  have  upon  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
courage  of  a supposedly  candid  prophet  who  stands  for  pure  and  un- 
defiled religion? 

Dean  Brown’s  lively  sense  of  humor  is  simply  fascinating  and  gives  a 
vividness  and  piquancy  to  every  subject  he  takes  in  hand.  But  a jest  is 
not  a conclusive  argument,  and  there  are  serious  homiletical  questions 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  any  amount  of  jocularity.  The  Dean  himself 
seems  to  maintain  this  in  all  his  allusions  to  a prominent  evangelist  of 
our  day.  One  can  readily  understand  a Yaleman’s  inner  glee  over  any 
jibe  at  the  expense  of  Princetonian  orthodoxy.  The  soundness  of  a trite 
and  self-obvious  statement  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  Princeton  Semi- 
nary. Is  this  not  a suggestion  that  in  these  hectic  days  there  is  at  least 
one  institution  which  is  still  capable  of  passing  upon  the  soundness  of 
theological  statements  issuing  from  suspected  quarters?  “He  that  is  of 
a merry  heart  hath  a continual  feast,”  and  Dean  Brown  and  his  auditors 
during  this  whole  series  of  lectures,  judging  from  the  humorous  vein 
which  runs  all  the  way  through,  must  have  had  a delightful  time  together ; 
and  as  a merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a medicine,  this  cheerful,  confident 
and  almost  hilarious  discussion  of  a great  theme,  the  art  of  preaching. 
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will  serve  as  a tonic  for  jaded  students  and  disheartened  ministers  who 
need  to  be  reminded  with  all  the  fervor  of  Dean  Brown’s  burning  testi- 
mony that  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  highest 
office  and  the  must  alluring  interest  to  which  any  human  being  can  be 
called. 

Princeton.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

Christian  Fellowship.  The  United  Life  and  Work  of  Christendom.  By 
Nathan  Soderblom,  Archbishop  of  Upsala.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  Cloth,  pp.  212.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

Saint  Paul  on  Christian  Unity.  By  John  B.  Cowden,  Christian  Unity 
Evangelist-Pastor.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth, 
pp.  208.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

These  two  volumes  are  typical  of  the  large  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  church  unity  which  have  been  published  since  the  World 
War.  The  League  of  Nations,  with  other  considerations,  has  impressed 
Christian  leaders  all  over  the  world  with  the  necessity  of  closer  coopera- 
tion, if  not  actual  union,  on  the  part  of  churches  of  whatever  name,  and 
extensive  libraries  are  being  formed  to  indicate  why  and  how  this  de- 
sired unity  may  be  brought  about.  These  last  two  books  discuss  the  sub- 
ject from  practically  every  point  of  view  and  may  be  regarded  as  helpful 
contributions  to  the  whole  discussion.  Mr.  Cowden,  as  his  title  indicates, 
is  making  Christian  unity  the  chief  objective  of  his  ministry,  and  he 
rightfully  and  forcibly  maintains  that  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
should  have  chief  consideration  with  the  followers  of  Christ  in  their  at- 
titude towards  the  whole  subject.  He  gives  a very  illuminating  and 
stimulating  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a united  church,  and  all  is 
smooth  sailing  until  he  strikes  the  snag  of  baptism.  This  to  him  spells 
immersion  only,  and  consequently,  from  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  no 
church  nor  group  of  believers  can  get  into  this  great  advancing  stream 
of  Christian  unity  until  they  have  been  submerged  in  the  water  of 
baptism. 

Archbishop  Soderblom,  eminent  as  a scholar  and  a student  of  religion, 
one  of  the  foremost  European  Church  leaders,  and  now  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Committee  which  is  preparing  for  a World 
Conference  on  Christian  Life  and  Work,  contemplates  the  problem  of 
Christian  unity  from  a high  altitude.  He  considers  it  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  peace  and  life  of  the  nations  and  especially  upon  the  whole  task  of 
the  church.  His  discussion  is  in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  conference, 
for  which  elaborate  plans  are  being  made,  and  from  which  there  is 
hoped  will  issue  a new  era  of  progress  and  achievement  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  churches  which  call  Him  Lord.  The  Arch- 
bishop writes  from  the  viewpoint  of  a Lutheran,  and  the  contribution 
he  makes  to  the  relation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  Wesley  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  especially  suggestive.  His  book  will  be  read  with  unabated  in- 
terest and  real  profit  by  all  who  have  on  their  hearts  the  prayer  of  our 
Lord  “that  they  all  may  be  one.” 

Princeton. 


J.  Ross  Stevenson. 
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Places  of  Quiet  Strength  and  Other  Sermons.  By  John  Timothy  Stone, 
D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  Cloth,  pp.  250.  Price  $2.00  net. 

These  discourses  are  flashlight  pictures  of  their  author.  They  reveal 
a strong  personality,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  word  of  God,  whose 
heart  is  all  aglow  with  devotion  to  Christ  and  the  affairs  of  His  King- 
dom, whose  interests  are  as  broad  as  humanity,  and  whose  ministering 
hand  is  in  touch  with  every  worthy  enterprise.  Out  of  the  treasure  house 
of  a rich  experience  he  brings  forth  things  new  and  old  with  the  pastoral 
instinct  intent  on  reclaiming  and  equipping  for  service  the  multitudes 
who  hear  his  voice  and  recognize  in  it  the  note  of  sincerity,  of  truth  and 
good  will.  These  sermons  characterize  the  preaching  which  has  built  up 
one  of  the  great  churches  of  America,  and  which  has  created  a demand 
for  Dr.  Stone’s  testimony  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
They  are  Scriptural,  intensely  spiritual,  always  practical,  and  unfailingly 
helpful,  and  will  be  read  with  profit  by  the  many  who  cannot  have  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  living  witness. 

Princeton.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

Ten  Minute  Lessons  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Philadelphia;  Presbj’terian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sab- 
bath School  Work.  Paper,  i2mo.,  pp.  79.  Price  25  cents. 

In  the  form  in  which  this  booklet  first  appeared  it  was  written  by  Dr. 
E.  Trumbull  Lee,  but  it  has  since  been  revised  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Ford  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  contains  an  admirable  and  brief  sum- 
mary, setting  forth  the  organization,  the  history  and  doctrine,  and,  in 
“part  three,”  a description  of  the  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church. 
Owing  to  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  Boards,  this  last  part  must 
again  be  rewritten ; but  even  in  its  present  form  the  book  is  well  qualified 
to  serve  as  it  was  intended  “as  a text  book  for  Senior  Classes,  Young 
People’s  Societies,  Westminster  Guilds,  Study  Classes  in  City  Institutes, 
Schools  of  Missions,  Summer  Conferences,  and  other  groups  of  Presby- 
terian young  people.  It  is  available  for  students  of  any  age  who  desire 
a brief,  clear  and  comprehensive  course  on  Presbyterianism.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Church  Officers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  George  R.  Brauer.  Phila- 
delphia : Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work.  Paper.  8vo.,  pp.  32. 

As  stated  in  its  preface,  “The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  present  in 
a brief  and  concise  form  the  office  and  duty  of  church  officers.”  It  would 
be  well  if  the  suggestion  of  the  author  were  acted  upon  and  copies  of 
this  booklet  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  church  officer.  It  contains 
material  which  will  be  found  invaluable  not  only  to  elders  and  deacons 
but  also  to  church  trustees.  Information  for  these  latter  officers  has  been 
difficult  to  secure  and  these  concise  statements  will  prove  of  great  service. 
The  booklet  concludes  with  a chapter  of  “Rules  for  Churches”  which 
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will  prove  a helpful  guide  in  the  matter  of  church  meetings,  election  of 
officers  and  similar  important  matters. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Deacon  and  His  Office.  By  Harry  Pringle  Ford.  Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press.  Paper.  8vo.  Price  15  cents. 

The  author  has  rendered  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  a signal  service 
by  issuing  this  handbook  which  now  appears  in  a revised  edition.  There 
exists  no  similar  brief  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  laws  and 
practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  relatwe  to  the  Deacon  and  his  office. 
The  revised  edition  also  contains  a chapter  on  Deaconesses  and  a further 
chapter  of  interesting  notes  and  comments  which  set  forth  the  views 
of  a number  of  pastors  and  deacons  as  to  their  impressions  of  the  office 
and  of  the  work  being  done  by  deacons  in  their  respective  churches. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

How  to  Conduct  Family  Worship.  By  Harold  McA.  Robinson.  Phila- 
delphia : Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School 
Work.  Paper.  i2mo.,  pp.  36.  Price  25  cents. 

This  admirable  aid  to  the  conduct  of  family  worship  does  not  consist 
in  a series  of  prayers  nor  of  Scripture  selections.  It  is  rather  a brief  book 
of  instruction  and  of  inspiration,  intended  to  guide  and  assist  those  upon 
whom  falls  the  responsibility  or  to  whom  has  come  the  privilege  of 
leading  the  family  circle  in  worship.  The  author  considers : i.  “Why 
Worship  God  by  Families.”  2.  “The  Acts  and  Methods  of  Family  Wor- 
ship.” 3.  “The  Use  of  Music  in  Family  Worship.”  4.  “The  Use  of  Scrip- 
ture in  Family  Worship.”  5.  “The  Use  of  Prayer  in  Family  Worship.” 
This  book  should  be  widely  advertised  by  pastors  and  as  far  as  possible 
placed  by  them  in  the  hands  of  parents.  It  is  a timely  and  thoughtful  aid 
in  the  solution  of  a vital  problem,  namely,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
family  altar  in  our  Christian  homes. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Things  Worth  Thinking  Out.  By  E.  R.  Price  Devereux,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester.  London : Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  Paper.  i2mo.,  pp.  24. 

This  booklet  contains  “outlines  of  a course  of  instruction  suitable  to 
candidates  for  confirmation  and  others.”  The  outlines  are  condensed, 
covering  in  each  instance  less  than  two  pages.  They  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  “The  Discovery  of  God”;  “A  Study  of  Jesus”;  “The  Di- 
vine Spirit”;  “The  Place  of  Prayer”;  “The  Place  of  the  Bible”;  “The 
Church”;  “The  Christian  Sacraments”;  “The  Service  of  Holy  Com- 
munion” ; “What  Makes  Me  Think  of  Confirmation” ; “The  Call  to 
Christian  Adventure.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  By  Norman  Macleod  Caie.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  Cloth.  i2mo.,  pp.  96.  Price  $1.00. 

These  seven  very  brief  sermons  follow  the  theme  and  the  treatment 
given  by  the  poet  Dante  in  his  Purgatorio.  The  sins  of  pride,  envy,  anger. 
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sloth,  avarice,  g-luttony,  sensuality,  are  analyzed  and  concisely  discussed 
with  freshness  and  vigor. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

A Moslem  Seeker  after  God.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  Cloth.  i2mo.,  pp.  302.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer  is  known  and  loved  in  the  modern  church  as 
a Christian  apostle  to  the  Mohammedan  World.  In  this  biography  of  Al- 
Ghazali,  the  great  mystic  and  theologian  of  the  eleventh  century,  he 
shows  Islam  at  its  best.  The  chapters  of  this  interesting  life  were 
delivered  originally  as  lectures  to  the  Faculties  and  Students  of  the  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the  College  of  Missions, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  volume  now  constitutes,  as  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris 
states  in  his  Introduction,  “A  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  religion, 
and  will  have  a peculiar  value  which  attaches  to  Sufism  at  the  present 
time.”  As  Dr.  Zwemer  indicates  in  the  title  of  his  book,  he  shows  with 
what  reality  Al-Ghazali  was  a seeker  after  truth,  sacrificing  everything 
that  he  might  attain  an  actual  vision  of  God.  In  the  view  of  the  author, 
he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  four  preeminent  figures  in  the  Mohammedan 
World. 

After  sketching  as  a background  the  general  state  of  Islam  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a chapter  is  devoted  to  the  birth  and  education  of  Al- 
Ghazali,  a second  to  his  teaching  and  conversion,  a third  to  his  wander- 
ings, later  years  and  death,  a fourth  to  his  creed  and  credulity,  a fifth  to 
his  writings,  a sixth  to  his  experiences  as  a mystic,  while  the  last  chapter 
reviews  references  in  his  writings  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
to  the  actual  events  of  this  life,  they  center  around  the  following  dates, 
his  birth  in  1050  A.D.,  his  departure  from  Persia  and  arrival  in  Bagdad, 
1087,  his  conversion  and  adoption  of  the  life  of  an  ascetic  and  a pilgrim 
in  1095,  his  return  to  active  life  in  1104,  his  death  in  iiii. 

As  Dr.  Zw'emer  indicates,  the  final  goal  of  all  the  Sufi  teachings  and 
practices  is  found  in  “absorption  in  God  or  union  with  God,”  so  that  Al- 
Ghazali  is  rightly  classed  as  probably  the  greatest  mystic  of  the  Moham- 
medan World.  His  references  to  Christ  show  no  careful  study  of  the 
Gospels,  but  a real  sympathy  with  the  ethical  teachings  of  our  Lord. 
Therefore  in  his  sincere  quest  for  truth,  and  in  his  high  ethical  convic- 
tions, Al-Ghazali  is  an  example  of  the  many  mystics  in  Islam  who  are 
near  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  for  them  he  may  be  used  as  a schoolmaster 
to  lead  Moslems  to  Christ. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  this  book  if  found  in  the  sympathetic  at- 
titude taken  by  a great  modern  student  of  Islam  toward  the  Moslem 
faith.  It  is  true  that  here  as  in  all  the  illuminating  writings  of  Dr.  Zwe- 
mer, he  makes  clear  the  weaknesses  and  fallacies  and  evil  influences 
of  Mohammedanism.  Nevertheless,  such  a volume  as  this  indicates  the 
true  spirit  of  approach  toward  those  of  this  mistaken  faith.  It  indicates 
how  many  may  be  sincerely  seeking  after  God,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  presented  to  them  the  true  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  As  Dr.  Zwemer 
states,  no  one  can  read  the  story  of  Al-Ghazali’s  life,  so  near  and  yet 
so  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God,  so  eager  to  enter  and  yet  always  grop- 
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ing  for  the  doorway,  without  fervently  wishing  that  Al-Ghazali  could 
have  met  a true  ambassador  of  Christ.  Then  surely  this  great  champion 
of  the  Moslem  faith  would  have  become  an  apostle  of  Christianity  in 
his  own  day  and  generation.  By  striving  to  understand  Al-Ghazali  we 
may  at  least  better  fit  ourselves  to  help  those  who,  like  him,  are  earnest 
seekers  after  God  amid  the  twilight  shadows  of  Islam.  His  life  also  has 
a lesson  for  us  all  in  his  devout  Theism  and  in  its  call  to  “the  practice 
of  the  presence  of  God.”  Surely  this  is  a book  which  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  conversion  of  Moslems,  in  fact  by  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Carpenter  and  His  Kingdom.  By  Alexander  Irvine.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Cloth.  i2mo.,  pp.  247. 

This  life  of  Christ  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  pure  naturalism. 
It  frankly  disregards  the  deity  of  Our  Lord  and  refuses  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  miracle..  The  cures  effected  by  Christ  are  explained  as 
follows : “The  action  of  one  mind  upon  another  which  results  in  healing 
has  become  so  common  that  it  no  longer  excites  wonder.  Jesus,  endowed 
with  a personality  that  changed  by  mere  contact  the  lives  of  men,  was 
not  hedged  about  by  ordinary  limitations.  No  genius  ever  is.  He  pos- 
sessed the  power  and  used  it.  So  did  his  apostles  later.  The  custodians  of 
the  truth  in  later  years  lost  that  power.  What  they  lost  they  denied 
others  could  possess.  But  with  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  develop- 
ment of  psychology  and  a clearer  vision  of  life  and  its  meaning,  have 
made  us  familiar  with  what  in  the  first  century  seemed  a setting  aside  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  As  men  realize  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
the  miracles  of  today  become  the  commonplaces  of  tomorrow. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  interesting  and  one  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
as  he  reads  the  volume  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  purely  human 
aspects  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Nevertheless  the  picture  in  contrast  with 
that  which  is  sketched  by  the  Gospels  seems  peculiarly  mutilated  and 
the  figure  of  the  Master  appears  comparatively  powerless  and  weak.  Jesus 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a mere  carpenter  and  holds  no  higher  place 
than  that  which  men  assign  to  other  great  teachers  of  the  world. 

Princeton.  'Charles  R.  Erdman. 

This  Mind.  By  Bishop  William  Fraser  McDowell.  New  York:  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  Cloth.  i6mo.,  pp.  183.  Price  $1.00  net. 

These  Mendenhall  Lectures  for  1922  at  DePauw  University  were  pre- 
pared with  a view  to  aiding  students  in  deciding  upon  their  life  tasks. 
With  this  in  mind  the  lecturer  sets  forth  the  principles  of  Jesus,  or  “The 
Mind  of  Christ”  in  relation  to  “The  Decisions  of  Life,”  “The  Objects 
of  Life,”  “The  Strength  of  Life,”  the  right  attitude  of  mind  “Toward 
other  Persons,”  and  “Toward  Life’s  Essential  Tests.”  While  not  moving 
in  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural  and  revealed  truths  of  Christianity,  its 
high  ideals  and  ethical  standards  form  the  background  and  basis  of  the 
practical  messages  which  the  lectures  convey. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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The  Lesson  Handbook.  1923.  By  Henry  H.  Meyer  and  Edward  S.  Lewis. 

New  \ork;  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Cloth.  24100.,  pp.  152. 

Price  35  cents  net. 

For  a great  many  years  this  concise  commentary  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons  has  served  its  definite  and  helpful  purpose,  more 
particularly,  probably,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  intended 
as  a pocket  companion  to  be  studied  in  preparation  for  the  lesson  of 
each  successive  Sabbath.  In  connection  with  the  Bible  text,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a brief  explanation,  a number  of  themes  are  selected  from  each 
lesson,  and  treated  briefly  with  appropriate  illustrative  material  and  the 
treatment  of  each  lesson  is  closed  by  a series  of  questions  for  study  and 
discussion. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  World  of  Today.  By  Grace  Hutchins  and  Anna 

Rochester.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  $1.25  net. 

We  should  class  the  authors  of  this  book  as  Christian  Socialists,  of 
radical  affinities,  who  have  been  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  Tol- 
stoy and  Karl  Marx.  They  have  a message  that  merits  respectful  at- 
tention, for  the  work  is  written  with  ability,  and  is  evidently  the  expres- 
sion of  deep-seated  conviction.  Indeed,  most  readers  will  recognize  that 
not  a little  that  passes  for  Christianity  has  been  justly  and  forcibly  ar- 
raigned. The  design  of  the  studies  is,  to  seek  in  and  through  the  mind 
and  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  a way  of  life  for  individuals,  churches, 
classes  and  nations  that  shall  lead  toward  a solution  of  the  world’s  exist- 
ing social  problems.  No  definite  economic  or  political  program  is  sub- 
mitted, but  questionnaires  for  study-groups  are  appended  to  each  chapter. 
There  will  be  little  disagreement  with  the  claim  that  the  root-evils  of 
the  Palestine  of  our  Lord’s  day — the  desire  for  riches,  the  love  of  power 
and  the  pride  of  race — continue  to  exist,  and  that  no  society  can  be 
worthily  reconstructed  which  does  not  begin  with  ethical  and  spiritual 
foundations — which  means,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  the  heart  of  the 
individual  must  be  transformed.  Yet  before  we  are  prepared  to  vindicate 
our  claims  to  Christian  discipleship  by  making  such  discipleship  consist 
in  voluntary  poverty,  or  at  least,  in  possessing  nothing  that  we  have 
not  earned  (p.  124),  antagonism  of  capitalistic  domination  and  the  like, 
the  question  will  inevitably  emerge  whether  a trustworthy  portraiture 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus  has  been  given.  Of  course,  if  the  premises  are 
not  dependable,  the  seeker  for  truth  is  shut  up  to  taking  the  meat  while 
he  throws  the  bone  away.  The  authors,  indeed,  recognize  that  the  phrase 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  been  variously  interpreted  (p.  66)  ; but  their 
practical  conception  of  it  is,  a society  expressing  in  its  economic  rela- 
tionships the  qualities  which  distinguish  its  citizens.  It  is  just  a well- 
ordered  earthly  state.  That  is  all.  Gladly  allowing  that  the  true  Church  is 
and  has  ever  been  as  light  in  darkness,  as  salt  that  arrests  deterioration 
and  decay,  we  submit  that  such  a view  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the 
words,  Aly  Kingdom  is  not  of  (ek)  this  world.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  add  that  of  the  great  evangelic  verities — which  cannot  be  wrenched 
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from  the  Gospel  narratives  without  destroying  the  entire  fabric — there 
is  scarcely  a trace  to  be  found. 

After  thus  pointing  out  the  fundamental  misconception  of  the  work, 
it  may  seem  captious  to  direct  attention  to  any  specific  mistake  or 
faux  pas.  But  it  does  seem  rather  bad  taste  to  include  a man  like  Karl 
Marx  in  the  same  category  as  David  Livingstone  or  William  Carey; 
to  protest  warmly  against  the  incarceration  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  (p.  97),  or 
the  restraint  of  radical  agitators  (p.  130).  If  the  American  flag  is  good 
enough  to  live  under,  it  is  good  enough  to  respect.  Furthermore,  is  it  a 
true  charge  that  every  employer  pays  the  smallest  wage  that  will  buy 
him  the  labor  he  needs  (p.  136)  ? Or  if  (as  the  authors  say  in  a particular 
connection)  Jesus  would  not  accept  special  advantages  for  Himself 
at  the  expense  of  others  (p.  62),  how  is  the  fact  explained  that  He  ac- 
cepted the  assistance  and  support  of  Chuza’s  wife  (Luke  8:3)?  Does 
this  fact  argue  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  we  are  to  possess  only 
that  which  we  personally  earn?  For  all  the  znres  et  arma  in  evidence, 
can  the  interpretation  of  Luke  14:33  offered  us  be  reliable,  if  we  con- 
sider that  Zacchaeus  was  recognized  as  a disciple  after  disposing  of 
only  a portion  of  his  goods,  and  that  everything  indicates  that  Mary 
and  Martha,  as  well  as  the  Apostle  John,  owned  real  estate? 

A good  many  will  be  likely  to  ask  why  the  discussion  deals  only  with 
the  industrial  wage-earner,  the  city  and  the  slum.  Why  is  the  farming 
problem  passed  by  like  the  man  in  the  parable?  And  why  do  not  more 
of  our  earnest  reformers  advocate  that  return  to  the  soil  that  appealed 
to  the  practical  mind  of  William  Booth,  when  he  placed  agricultural 
tools  in  the  hands  of  his  Whitechapel  converts,  and  bade  them  go  and 
dig  their  food  out  of  the  earth? 

We  have  but  space  to  add  that  a failure  to  recognize  the  separate 
functions  of  Church  and  State,  both  of  which  owe  their  existence  to 
Divine  appointment,  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  debatable  opinions 
expressed  in  what  must  at  least  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  interesting 
volume. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Edwin  J.  Reinke. 

Christianity  and  the  Problems  of  Today.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a collection  of  Lectures  delivered  on  the  Bross 
Foundation  before  Lake  Forest  College  in  1921,  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration of  President  'Moore.  In  “From  Generation  to  Generation,” 
Dr.  J.  H.  Finley  dwells  upon  the  passing  down  to  coming  generations  of 
the  sifted  intellectual  attainment  of  the  past,  and  concludes  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Allied  debts  to  the  United  States  be  remitted,  and 
turned  into  a permanent  trust  fund  for  the  orphans  of  the  Great  War. 
In  “Jesus’  Social  Plan,”  Dr.  Charles  Foster  Kent  portrays  Christ  as  a 
pure]}-  social  reformer,  of  wide  vision  though  of  limited  success,  whose 
system  is  the  hope  of  today.  In  discussing  “Personal  Religion  and  Public 
Morals,”  Dr.  Robert  Bruce  Taylor  holds  that  the  portentous  religious 
situation  which  confronts  us  can  be  met  neither  by  accepting  the  Church 
nor  the  Scriptures  as  the  final  authority.  Without  telling  us  how  he 
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disentangles  Christ  from  the  Gospel  records,  he  points  us  to  Him  as 
God’s  revelation.  Only,  he  bids  us  remember  that  a living  faith  is  not  a 
crystal,  but  an  organism,  so  that  essential  loyalty  to  Him  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  varying  formulae,  our  personal  experience  serving  as  the 
norm  of  our  interpretation.  Enter  into  the  spirit  and  faith  of  this 
(evidently  human)  Jesus,  make  spiritual  things  real,  and  you  will  solve 
the  problems  of  the  age.  Competent  scholars  will  be  sure  to  question 
some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Taylor,  as  that  the  presence  of 
Aramaisms  in  an  Old  Testament  passage  is  a necessary  proof  of  late 
authorship.  In  his  address  on  “Religion  and  Social  Discontent,’’  Dr.  Paul 
Elmer  Moore  sounds  a warning  against  the  new  naturalism  which  ad- 
vocates social  discontent  as  the  remedy  for  stagnation  and  decay,  and 
professes  to  find  the  key  to  life’s  problems  in  the  pragmatic  understand- 
ing and  manipulation  of  the  material  forces  of  the  world.  He  makes 
an  able  plea  for  religion  (although  it  prove,  at  times,  a brake  on  innova- 
tion) as  a necessary  counterpoise  to  the  greed  and  envy  of  the  natural 
man,  and  as  the  ally  of  orderly  amelioration.  In  the  concluding  address. 
Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  pleads,  in  an  interesting  and  convincing  way, 
for  the  application  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  international  politics, 
but  mars  his  discussion  by  suggesting  the  abandonment  of  Christian 
missions  to  Japan,  on  the  ground  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  Buddha  and 
Confucius  are  virtually  identical  (p.  151). 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Edwin  J.  Reinke. 
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Japan’s  Pacific  Policy.  By  K.  K.  Kawakami.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
& Co.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  pp.  380.  Price  $5.00. 

All  who  are  concerned  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Far  East,  as  indeed 
all  who  are  interested  in  world  movements,  will  feel  indebted  to  Mr. 
Kawakami  for  his  treatment  of  the  international  policies  of  Japan.  This 
book  is  a review  of  the  part  taken  by  Japan  in  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence of  1921-22,  and  includes  a statement  of  the  problems  by  which  Japan 
was  then  confronted. 

Of  course  the  book  is  written  from  a Japanese  point  of  view,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a frank  and  honest  and  intelligent  piece  of  work,  and  it 
manifests  a sympathy  with  the  highest  ideals  of  enlightened  diplomacy. 

The  various  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  The  Naval  Armament,  The 
Pacific  Treaty,  The  Riddle  of  China,  The  New  Open  Door,  The  Shantung 
Dispute  and  Japan’s  Siberian  Venture. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  these  discussions  is 
that  which  concerns  China.  Here  the  author  remarks:  “Pessimists  may 
belittle  the  work  of  the  Conference  and  say  that  it  has  done  little  that  is 
really  beneficial  to  China.  But  even  they  must  recognize  the  tremendous 
and  refreshing  change  that  has  come  over  the  attitude  of  the  Powers 
towards  China.  This  change  is  no  shadowy  thing.  It  is  as  definite  as  it  is 
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real.  Twenty  years  ago,  aye,  a few  years  ago  the  Powers  were  talking 
only  of  what  they  could  take  from  China.  Today  they  are  talking  of 
what  they  can  give  her.  Certainly  that  indicates  a vast  moral  progress. 
But  that  is  not  all.  The  Powers  are  not  indulging  in  empty  talk,  but  have 
actually  begun  to  give  China  something  substantial. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  give  the  Conference  all  the  credit  for  the  in- 
auguration of  this  new  era  in  international  diplomacy  with  regard  to 
China.  We  would  do  ex-President  Wilson  gross  injustice  if  we  were 
to  ignore  the  significant  part  he  has  played  in  awaking  the  international 
conscience  from  its  slumber  of  centuries.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or 
against  his  “Fourteen  Points,”  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  idealism, 
and  especially  his  conception  of  “self-determination,”  has  been  a great 
political  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  conditions  not  only  in  Europe  but 
in  Asia”  (pp.  151,  152). 

Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  volume  are  the  Appendices  which 
cover  some  one  hundred  pages  and  contain  practically  all  the  Conference 
documents  on  Japan,  China  and  the  Pacific. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

A Handbook  of  Public  Speaking.  By  John  Dolman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Public  Speaking  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1922.  12  mo.,  pp.  165, 
$1.00. 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  the  student  of  public  speaking 
with  a concise  statement  of  the  principles  he  ought  to  know,  together 
with  a few  hints  as  to  method.”  The  book  is  not  only  concise,  it  is  clear 
and  interesting  and  practical.  The  author  lays  no  claim  to  originality. 
This  may  be  true  as  to  matter,  but  certainly  is  not  true  as  to  manner. 
Professor  Dolman  has  tried  out  in  his  class  room  the  teachings  of  the 
older  writers  and  the  suggestions  of  modern  psychology,  and  here  uses 
only  what  has  become  his  own  and  has  proved  of  value  to  his  students. 
Nothing  is  included  that  is  not  fundamentally  important,  and  the  dif- 
ferent topics  are  presented  in  the  familiar,  interesting  way  of  class 
room  talks.  Many  excellent  books  have  been  written  on  public  speaking, 
treating  at  length  every  phase  of  the  subject,  and  a useful  bibliography 
is  added  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a thorough  study  of  the  subject; 
but  I know  of  no  book  that  gives  so  much  that  is  helpful  in  so  short  a 
space  and  in  such  a readable  manner.  If  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new, 
there  are  some  valuable  suggestions  that  many  ministers  do  not  seem  to 
know. 

Princeton.  Henry  W.  Smith. 

Problems  in  Pan  Americanism.  By  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

“As  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century 
took  place  in  North  America,  so,  the  most  wonderful  developments  of 
the  twentieth  century  are  destined  to  take  place  in  Latin  America. 
. . . There  is  more  undiscovered  territory  in  Brazil  than  there  is  in 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa.  . . . Every  one  of  the  twenty  Latin- 
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American  countries  is  especially  noted  for  at  least  one  product  upon 
which  the  world  is  absolutely  dependent.  . . . Some  of  the  Pyramids 
in  Mexico  are  larger  than  those  in  Egypt.  . . . The  first  University 
in  America  was  founded  in  Santo  Domingo  a hundred  years  before  John 
Harvard  conceived  his  plan  for  a College  in  Cambridge.  . . . The 
greatest  modem  newspaper  plant  in  the  world  is  found  in  Buenos  Aires 
[and  not  in  New  York  or  London  as  we  had  suspected]” — With  these  and 
other  statements — some  startling,  some  staggering,  but  all  stimulating — 
we  are  led  along,  chapter  by  chapter,  chained  to  the  wheels  of  the 
author’s  chariot. 

The  book  is  declared  to  be  “an  effort  to  help  the  North  American 
answer  the  question : ‘Why  have  the  Americans,  North  and  South,  lived 
together  on  this  continent  so  long,  without  understanding  each  other  ?’  ” 
And  boiled  down  the  answer  seems  simple  enough.  There  has  been,  mu- 
tually and  everlastingly,  too  much  panning  and  not  enough  pan — too 
much  gridiron  and  not  enough  good  will — too  much  of  the  each,  in  other 
words,  and  not  enough  of  the  all. 

That  the  writer  is  adequately  equipped  for  his  task  is  evidenced  by 
the  “fifteen  years’  residence  and  travel  among  Latin-Americans — a con- 
tinuous reading  of  their  literature — and  intimate  friendships  with  high 
and  low  alike,  presidents,  professors,  peons,  and  patriots,  real  and 
counterfeit.”  Professor  Inman  would  seem  to  us  to  be  an  ideal  liaison 
officer.  And  we  commend  the  book. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  John  Alison. 

Bengali  Prose  Style.  By  Rai  Sahib  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen,  B.  A. 

The  University  of  Calcutta,  Publisher.  1921. 

This  book  cannot  be  expected  to  command  any  general  interest,  and 
deserves  attention  here,  only  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  em- 
phasize the  remarkable  intellectual  movement  that  is  manifesting  itself 
in  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  India,  simultaneously  with  social  and 
political  currents  of  life,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  East.  The  writer  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting 
side-light  upon  the  work  of  William  Carey,  and  to  this  alone  our  com- 
ment may  here  be  confined.  The  author,  a scholarly  Hindu  of  the  dis- 
tinctively modern  school,  in  describing  the  growth  of  Vernacular  liter- 
ature in  Bengal  has  this  to  say  of  the  missionary: 

“There  came  a young  missionary  to  Bengal  in  1793  who  was  impelled 
by  no  other  motive  than  a great  love  for  all  human  beings  irrespective 
of  creed  or  colour,  leading  him  to  exert  his  utmost  power  in  the  cause 
of  vernacular  literature  . . . the  fire  of  genius  which  is  another  name 
for  life-long  devotion  was  in  him.”  . . . Carey  induced  a certain  great 
Pundit  who  “talked  like  a whale”  to  write  in  a simple  colloquial  style. 
His  object  was  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  he  insisted  that  his  helpers 
should  abandon  the  grandiloquent  prose  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

In  short,  our  author  attributes  to  Carey  and  his  colleagues  a decisive 
influence  in  introducing  an  entirely  new  style  of  composition  into  the 
literature  of  the  time,  and  thus  in  a sense  laying  broad  and  deep  the 
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foundations  of  the  really  splendid  literature  of  today,  that  body  of 
writing  of  which  the  distinguished  Sir  Rabendranath  Tagore  is  only  one 
(though  perhaps  the  greatest)  of  the  creators. 

Princeton.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  York,  April:  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson, 
Religion  at  the  Eve  of  the  Reformation;  J.  G.  H.  Barry,  The  Jesuits; 
Frederick  S.  Arnold,  Learning  of  the  Liberals;  William  S.  Bishop, 
The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Risen  Christ.  The  Same,  May:  Robert  K.  Root, 
English  Poetry  and  the  Catholic  Faith;  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  Henry 
the  Eighth ; Francis  J.  Hall,  The  Baptist  Position  and  Historical  Chris- 
tianity; Horace  M.  Ramsey,  Progressive  Revelation  of  the  Bible; 
Frederick  S.  Arnold,  Liberalism’s  Service  to  Catholicism.  The  Same, 
June:  John  L.  Lowes,  The  Noblest  Monument  of  English  Prose;  F.  J. 
Foakes  Jackson,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Reactions;  Charles  C.  Ed- 
munds, What  Does  the  High  Church  Union  Desire?;  Charles  C.  Mar- 
shall, Modem  Heretics. 

Anglican  Theological  Review,  New  York,  March:  Laird  W.  Snell, 
The  Life-Method  and  the  One  Religion ; Vida  D.  Scudder,  Franciscan 
Parallels;  Samuel  B.  Mercer,  Fresh  Light  on  the  History  of  the  Flood; 
Burton  S.  Easton,  Jewish  and  Early  Christian  Ordination;  George  C. 
Stewart,  The  Menace  of  the  Sermon. 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  April:  Harmon  H.  McQuilkin,  Apostolic 
Optimism;  A.  C.  Wyckoff,  Acute  Unbelief;  J.  M.  T.  Winther,  Prophet 
and  Prophecy  I;  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Mysticism  in  Robert  Browning;  R. 
S.  McClenahan,  Evangelization  in  Egypt  Today. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  St.  Louis,  April:  William  W.  Everts,  Science  Ig- 
norant of  Origins:  History  of  Joseph  and  the  Higher  Criticism;  George 
M.  Price,  The  New  Catastrophism  in  Geology;  H.  E.  Guilleband,  The 
Travel  Narrative  in  St.  Luke;  Matthew  N.  Lundquist,  Music  in  the 
Evolution  of  Civilization. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  April : Robert  H.  Lord, 
Belgium : a Study  in  Catholic  Democracy ; Francis  A.  Christie,  Aspects 
of  the  Catholic  Social  Movement;  Henry  I.  Smith,  Historical  Implica- 
tions in  the  Writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  Edwin  A.  Ryan,  Spanish 
Influence  in  Medieval  Europe;  Francis  S.  Betten,  Knowledge  of  the 
Sphericity  of  the  Earth  during  the  Earlier  Middle  Ages ; Leo  F.  Stock, 
The  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Pius  IX. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April : Lord  Phillimore,  The  Law 
of  Divorce;  C.  W.  Emmet,  Belief  in  Christ;  G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  The 
Church  in  America;  Richard  Hanson,  History  and  the  ‘Historic’  Jesus; 
W.  Maurice  Pryke,  Present  Value  of  the  Earliest  Christian  Apologetic; 
H.  L.  Goudge,  The  Lord  of  Thought. 

Congregational  Quarterly,  London,  January:  D.  Lloyd  George,  The 
World’s  Need  of  Peace;  A.  J.  Grant,  The  “Holy  Alliance’’  and  the 
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League  of  Nations;  A.  D.  Bexden,  Meaning  of  the  Death  of  Jesus;  C. 
Harold  Dodd,  Jesus  of  History  and  the  Primitive  Church;  H.  Arnold 
Thomas,  Preachers  I Have  Known;  Thomas  Foster,  Industrial  Chaos 
and  the  Way  Out;  M.  O.  Paulden,  How  to  Use  a Down-Town  Church. 
The  Same,  April:  John  Simon,  Democracy  and  War;  W.  T.  Grenfell, 
Thirty  Years  in  Labrador;  A.  Pringle,  The  Two  Independencies;  Jessie 
F.  Andrews,  “In  a Place  by  Itself” ; Basil  Mathews,  Jesus  and  the 
Church  in  the  New  India;  W.  B.  Selbie,  Training  of  the  Ministry;  B. 
L.  Manning,  Nonconformity  in  the  Universities. 

East  & W est,  London,  April : J.  C.  Winslow,  Indian  Self-supporting 
Missions ; R.  MacOmish,  Devolution  to  the  Indian  Church ; N.  L. 
Ward,  The  Oriental  Problem  in  North  America;  Ruth  Rouse,  European 
Student  Relief ; W.  E.  Tomlinson,  A District  Missionary’s  Experiment. 

Expositor,  London,  April:  Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  Historical  Back- 
ground of  the  Deutero-Isaiah ; William  P.  Merrill,  An  Evolutionist 
at  Calvary;  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Preaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ; 
H.  L.  Townsend,  The  Gospel  of  Evidence.  The  Same,  May:  Owen  C. 
Whitehouse,  The  Historical  Background  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah;  Ad.am 
C.  Welch,  On  the  Present  Position  of  Old  Testament  Criticism;  J.  H. 
Leckie,  The  Teaching  of  John  MacLeod  Campbell ; Edith  A.  Robert- 
son and  J.  A.  Robertson,  Jesus  the  Law  Breaker;  S.  Tonkin,  Some  Unlit 
Lamps ; W.  Huey  Steele,  Hosanna.  The  Same,  June : James  Moffatt,  In 
Memoriam : W.  Robertson  Nicoll ; Owen  C.  Whitehouse,  The  Historical 
Background  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah ; A.  M.  Pope,  Paul’s  Address  Before 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem ; H.  J.  Flowers,  Jesus  and  Baptism ; J.  R.  Man- 
TEY,  Unusual  Meanings  for  Prepositions  in  the  Greek  New  Testament ; 
W.  Ewing,  The  Sign  of  Jonah. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  March : R.  H.  Strachan,  Development 
of  Thought  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; A.  D.  Martin,  Sequel  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Temptation ; Edward  Beal,  Can  a Divine  Revelation  be  Ambiguous  ? 
The  Same,  April:  John  E.  MacFadyen,  New  View  of  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord;  John  A.  Hutton,  The  Differentia  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke;  John  E.  MacFadyen,  Latest  Phase  of  Hexateuch;  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  Jesus  and  Judaism.  The  Same,  May:  J.  S.  Stewart,  Eternal 
Life  and  Deification;  John  A.  F.  Gregg,  Christ  our  Redemption;  Daniel 
Lamont,  Place  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Preaching;  Alfred  Plum- 
mer, The  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

Han-ard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  Chi  Ki,  On  the 
Method  of  Practicing  Concentration  and  Contemplation ; Maurice  De 
Wulf,  The  Autonomy  of  Medieval  Philosophy;  Hans  Lietzmann,  The 
Tomb  of  the  Apostles  Ad  Catacumbas;  James  H.  Ropes,  Three  Papers 
on  the  Text  of  Acts;  Friedrich  Loops,  A New  Collection  of  “Acta 
Conciliorum  Oecumenicorum” : an  Appeal. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  April:  Murdock  IiIac  Kinnon,  The 
Rose  of  the  Plain;  Edw.\rd  H.  Eppens,  The  Novels  We  Read;  J.  E. 
Ward,  Psychology  of  the  Atonement:  Earl  B.  Hurlburt,  Furnishing 
the  New  Church.  The  Same,  June:  Worth  M.  Tippy,  The  Coming  Seven 
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Day  Church;  E.  B.  Hatcher,  Working  the  Transformation;  Alexander 
R.  Gordon,  The  Preacher  and  the  Old  Testament;  Edward  Beal,  Is  the 
Minister  a Journalist? 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  April : George  H.  Mead, 
Scientific  Method  and  the  Moral  Sciences;  J.  S.  MacKenzie,  Spiritual 
Values ; C.  V.  Boyer,  Self-Expression  and  Happiness ; J.  R.  Kantor, 
The  Psychology  of  the  Ethically  Rational;  Norman  Wilde,  Problem 
of  Liberty;  Milton  Harrison,  Problem  of  War. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  October:  P.  Boylan,  Visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  in  Galatians  2:1-10;  Paul  Walsh,  Wolfe  Tone 
and  the  Irish  Catholics;  Vincent  MacNabb,  The  Church  and  Venereal 
Disease ; J.  Donovan,  Iota  or  Epsilon : a Suggested  Reading  in  Gala- 
tians 2:11;  P.  O’Neill,  Early  History  of  Bination;  P.  Coffey,  The 
“Just  Price”  in  Relation  to  Systems  of  Financing  Industry. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  April : J.  W.  Bell,  The  Teach- 
ing of  Negro  History;  Paul  W.  L.  Jones,  Negro  Biography;  George 
W.  Brown,  Haiti  and  the  United  States;  H.  N.  Sherwood,  Paul  Cuffe. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  March:  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Social 
Evolution  and  Christianity;  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  Ethical  Significance 
of  Isaiah  53 ; Wilfred  C.  Keirstead,  Golden  Rule  in  Business ; Kenneth 
J.  Saunders,  Buddhism  in  China — a Historical  Sketch;  Ernest  B. 
Harper,  Social  Re-education  and  Nervous  Disorders;  Francis  J. 
McConnell,  Survey  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  America.  The  Same, 
May:  C.  J.  Cadoux,  Christian  Concern  with  History;  Shirley  J.  Case, 
Art  of  Healing  in  Early  Christian  Times;  Kenneth  J.  Saunders,  Bud- 
dhism in  China — a Historical  Sketch;  William  J.  Mutch,  What  is 
Christian  Education?  Ernest  B.  Harper,  Social  Re-education  and  Nerv- 
ous Disorders;  A.  M.  Sanford,  Did  Jesus  Call  Himself  the  Son  of  Man? 
Another  Point  of  View. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Chicago,  April:  C.  H.  Turner,  Niceta 
of  Remesiana  ii;  Introduction  and  Text  of  De  Psalmodiae  Bono;  J. 
Chapman,  St.  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate  Version,  New  Testament,  iii; 
E.  Walder,  The  Logos  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles ; A.  Guillaume,  Some 
Hebrew  Roots  and  their  meaning;  A.  and  W.  J.  Anderson,  A Sacra- 
mentary of  the  Ambrosian  Rite. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April : Man’s  Faith  in  Immortality  ; 
Edward  H.  Sugden,  Samuel  Wesley’s  Note  on  Shakespeare;  Wilbert  F. 
Howard,  Concern  of  the  Gospel  with  Economic  and  Social  Conditions 
in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  in  the  Apostolic  Church;  Eric  S.  Water- 
house,  Immanence  of  God  in  the  Church;  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Twentieth 
Century  Letters  in  the  Crucible ; Edgar  J.  Bradford,  Madness  of  Don 
Lorenzo  Perosi. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  April : Henry  Offermann, 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Lutheranism  in  America ; Charles 
M.  Jacobs,  What  is  Liberalism?  John  A.  W.  Haas,  The  Kingdom  and 
Salvation;  John  C.  Mattes,  The  Decline  of  the  West. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Nashville,  April:  Edwin  D.  Mouzon, 
“The  Faith  once  for  all  Delivered  unto  the  Saints”;  William  FIarrison, 
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Some  Undebatable  Things  in  Life  and  Religion ; Collins  Denny,  Some 
Functions  of  a Creed;  Austin  R.  Middleton,  The  Creator’s  Plan  of  the 
Universe;  A.  H.  Shannon,  Christian  Slavery  in  North  Africa;  Carl 
Holliday,  The  Reconstruction — its  Actual  Workings;  R.  T.  Webb, 
Affinity;  W.  W.  Martin,  Jesus  Christ  the  Same  Yesterday,  and  Today, 
and  Forever;  Thomas  B.  AIather,  The  Problems  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  and  Their  Solution. 

Moslem  World,  London,  April:  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  The  ’Kerchief 
of  Veronica;  Mary  C.  Holmes,  Hidden  Disciples;  George  F.  Herrick, 
A Look  Backward  and  Forward ; Ernest  W.  Riggs,  Alissionary  Outlook 
in  Turkey;  C.  S.  G.  Mylrea,  Heart  of  Arabia;  J.  Oscar  Boyd,  Sin  and 
Grace  in  the  Koran;  Alfred  Nielsen,  Damascus  as  a Mission  Center; 
W.  A.  Freddinger,  Centennial  of  the  Beirut  Mission  Press ; Lucy  H. 
Af ARDEN,  Praying  for  Rain  at  Marsovan;  Samuel  Anderson,  The 
Whirling  Dervishes. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  April:  T.  L.  Harris,  Tithes;  E.  E. 
Iungerich,  Seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse;  J.  S.  Pryke,  Lux 
Alundi.  The  Same,  May:  T.  S.  Harris,  The  Alillennial  Age:  R.  J.  Til- 
son,  The  Priesthood,  its  Authority,  Order  and  Goverance.  The  Same, 
June:  Reginald  Brown,  The  Silent  Operations  of  Providence;  N.  D. 
Pendleton,  Interpretations;  E.  E.  Iungerich,  Infestations  and  Tempta- 
tions : Infestations  or  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  April:  William  E.  Barton,  The  Human  Side 
of  Tut-Ankh-Aton ; Victor  S.  Yarros,  Facts  and  Measures  of  Civiliza- 
tion ; Frederick  D.  Bond,  Problem  of  Poe ; Herman  Jacobson,  Max 
Nordau — The  Jeremiah  of  the  Century;  Paul  AIorris,  Christianity  and 
Prophecy  Fulfillment;  William  Weber,  St.  Peter  and  the  Resurrection. 
The  Same,  May:  Roland  Hugins,  After  the  Bonus — Pensions; 
AIaximilian  j.  Rudwin,  The  Francian  Fiend;  Dudley  Wright,  Some 
Famous  Jewish  Proselytes;  J.  V.  Nash,  A Biological  Interpretation  of 
Politics. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  April : Symposium  on  Religious 
Education;  Roland  L.  Rupp,  Universalism ; Henry  S.  Gehman,  Paul’s 
View  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ;  Theodore  F.  Herman, 
“Christian  Ways  of  Salvation.” 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April:  E.  Y.  Mullins,  Present 
Situation  in  Theology;  A.  H.  Newman,  A High  Critic  of  our  Own  Time: 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  as  Theologian  and  Critic;  William  W. 
Everts,  Sceptical  Hammers  Broken  on  the  Bible  Anvil;  James  Dunlop, 
Evolution  of  Evolution;  A.  L.  Vail,  Gethsemane;  A.  D.  Belden,  Reli- 
gion and  Modern  Thought;  Lester  Reddin,  Significance  of  Man  as 
Viewed  by  the  Son  of  Man. 

Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology,  Seminary  Hill,  April;  W.  Lee 
Rector,  Import  of  Organic  Evolution ; H.  E.  Dana,  The  Church  Idea 
as  Reflected  in  New  Testament  Life;  B.  H.  Carroll,  Our  articles  of 
Faith:  God’s  Purpose  of  Grace;  W.  T.  Conner,  Essentials  of  Christian 
Union;  Julian  Atwood,  Christian  Science  as  a Religion;  W.  H.  Knight, 
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Unity  and  Rome;  President  Scarborough,  Education  of  Religious 
Leaders. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  April:  P.  P.  Flournoy,  “Bible 
and  Spade” — a Review;  A.  W.  Blackwood,  Delivery  of  the  Sermon; 
A.  F.  Carr,  Effectual  Prayer;  P.  B.  Hill,  The  Church  and  its  Youth; 
J.  T.  Taylor,  Companionship  with  Christ;  P.  R.  Lacy,  Spoken  Mes- 
sages of  Paul,  iii;  Edward  Mack,  Ethical  Message  of  the  Old  Testament; 
J.  P.  Smith,  Romanism;  Some  Reasons  Why  it  Should  be  Studied. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  April:  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Factors  in  the 
Railroad  Situation;  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  For  the  Study  of  American 
Literature;  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Six  Years  of  Education  in  England; 
Stephen  Gwynn,  What  it  is  Like  in  Ireland;  Kenneth  S.  Latourette, 
Present  Conditions  in  China;  W.  W.  Keen,  Louis  Pasteur;  James  B. 
Pratt,  Religion  and  the  Younger  Generation ; Karle  W.  Baker,  Window 
Lore. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Marzo : La  mistica  del  Padre  Nostro  nella  lettera- 
tura  polacca;  M.  Rossi,  “Rinnega  te  stesso — Porta  la  croce”;  G.  Luzzi, 
Risalendo  alle  sorgenti : La  legge  e il  Vangelo  secondo  I’insegnamento  di 
Gesu  nei  sinottici.  The  Same,  Aprile : G.  Levi  della  Vida,  Recent!  studi  su 
Maometto  e sulle  origin!  dellTslam ; U.  Redano,  II  problema  etico  nell’- 
idealismo  attuale ; G.  Luzzi,  Risalendo  alle  sorgenti : II  Regno  di  Dio  se- 
condo I’insegnamento  di  Gesu  nei  sinottici. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Aalten,  Maart:  S.  Eringa, 
De  omgangstaal  bij  Calvijn;  H.  C.  v.  d.  Brink,  De  vrouwelijke  voor- 
keurstem  bij  kerkelijke  verkiezingen.  The  Same,  April:  G.  Ch.  Aal- 
DERS,  Leed  de  profeet  Ezechiel  bij  tusschenpoozen  aan  onvermogen  tot 
spreken?;  F.  W.  Grosheide,  Nieuwe  boeken;  J.  Bosch,  Geestelijke 
inwerkingen  op  het  lichamelijk  leven.  The  Same,  Mei : H.  W.  van  der 
Vaart  Smit,  Enkele  opmerkingen  over  Prof.  Kohnstamms  “Personal- 
isme” ; D.  J.  van  Katwijk,  Het  nieuwe  leerboek  voor  de  catechisatien ; J. 
Waterink,  Proeve  eener  catalogiseering. 

Gregorianum,  Roma,  Martio:  Lud.  Billot,  Dogma  creationis  an  ex 
initio  Geneseos  demonstretur ; N.  Monaco,  Teorie  Idealiste — I.  La  filoso- 
fia  di  B.  Grose  nella  critica  di  E.  Chiochetti;  F.  Klimke,  Quae  sit  na- 
tura  et  indoles  philosophiae  recentis ; F.  Pelster,  De  concordantia  dicto- 
rum  Thomae. 

Logos,  Napoli,  Gennaio-Marzo : G.  Della  Valle,  Valore  e fine;  D. 
Fawcett,  Hegelian  dialectic  or  the  imaginal  dynamic;  M.  Maresca, 
Filippo  Masci;  G.  Ciaccio,  Filosofia  scettica;  P.  Carabellese,  Religione 
e filosofia;  P.  Serini,  Bergson  e lo  spiritualismo  francese  del  sec.  XIX. 

Nieuwe  Theologische  Studien,  Groningen,  VI  :i ; Harold  M.  Wiener, 
The  Tartan’s  Expedition  in  Chronology  and  Prophecy;  Harold  M. 
Wiener,  Ezekiel’s  Prophecy  against  Tyre;  A.  van  Veldhuizen,  Het 
Russelisme;  A.  van  Veldhuizen,  Praktijk  en  Nieuw  Testament.  The 
Same,  2/3:  F.  W.  C.  L.  Schulte,  Anima  Naturaliter  Christiana;  G. 
Vellenga,  Het  Object  der  Ethiek;  W.  J.  Aalders,  Het  Catholicisme ; 
G.  VAN  DER  Leeuw,  Allerlei  uit  de  Godsdienstgeschiedenis ; H.  M.  van 
Nes,  Uit  de  Zendingswereld. 
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Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Mars-Avril:  P.  Galtier, 
La  remission  des  peches  moindres  dans  I’Eglise  du  iii'  au  v'  siecle ; 
A.  Grandsire,  Nature  et  Hypostases  divines  dans  saint  Basile;  M.  Du- 
BRUEL,  “L’histoire  des  Negociations  des  ministres  du  roi  pres  la  cour  de 
Rome,  depuis  I’anne  i66i  jusqu’a  present.” 

Revue  d’Aschique  et  de  Mystique,  Toulouse,  Avril:  A.  Tanquerey, 
La  direction  Moyen  normal  de  progres  spirituel ; J.  Souilhe,  Le  Silence 
mystique;  L.  Gougaud,  Anciennes  Traditions  ascetiques;  G.  Picard,  La 
Saisie  immediate  de  Dieu  dans  les  etats  mystiques. 

Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Philosophie  religieuses,  Strasbourg,  Janvier- 
Fevrier:  A.  Lange,  La  religion  de  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau;  Ch.  Hauter, 
Le  probleme  sociologique  du  protestantisme ; E.  Ehrhardt,  La  pensee 
religieuse  de  Paul  Lobstein.  The  Same,  Mars-Avril : E.  de  Faye,  Origene 
est-il  exegete  ou  dogmaticien  ? ; A.  Chavan,  Edmond  Scherer  et  la  crise 
de  la  foi ; G.  Richard,  L’atheisme  dogmatique  en  sociologie  religieuse ; 
M.  Goguel,  Le  recit  d’Actes  XV,  I’histoire  de  Corneille  I’incident  d’An- 
tioche. 

Revue  d’histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Louvain,  Avril:  P.  Guilloux,  L’evo- 
lution  religieuse  de  Tertullien;  J.  de  Ghellinck,  Un  eveque  bibliophile 
au  XIV  siecle:  Richard  Aungerville  de  Bury  (1345). 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Janvier-Mars : Paul 
Valette,  Les  cyniques;  Adrien  Naville,  Un  noveau  rationalisme ; 
Henri  DuBois,  Une  introduction  a I’^ude  de  la  theologie.  The  Same, 
Avril-June:  Maurice  Neeser,  Quelques  traits  de  la  psychologie  des  con- 
versions confessionnelles ; Arnold  Reymond,  Le  protestantisme  et  la 
philosophie. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Theologiques,  Paris,  Avril: 
Lucien  Cerfaux,  Le  titre  “Kyrios”  et  la  dignite  royale  de  Jesus;  R. 
Mulard,  La  realite  de  la  grace  dans  nos  ames ; B.  H.  Merkelbach, 
Quelle  place  assigner  au  traite  de  la  conscience? 

Zeitschrift  fiir  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  xlvii:2:  Johann 
Stuflee,  Die  entfemte  Vorbeitung  auf  die  Rechtfertigung  nach  dem  hi. 
Thomas ; U.  Holzmeister,  Ein  Erklarungsversuch  der  Lk. — Gcnealogie ; 
C.  A.  Kneller,  Vier  Schriften  gegen  die  Gesellschaft  Jesu. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Tubingen,  N.  F.,  4 Jahrgang;  2: 
Ferdinand  Kattenbusch  : Gott  erleben  und  an  Gott  glauben.  Zur 
Klarung  des  Problems  der  wahren  Religion. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  LIBERALISM 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
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